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RETTTT'Y 15 DI80N ELL IVE on Ly 
firſt of May, 1672, at Milſton, of which his 
father, Lancelot Addiſon, was, then rector, 
near Ambroſbury in Wiltſhire, and, appear- 
ing weak and unlikely to liye, he was chriſ- 
tened the ſame day. After the uſual domeſtick 
edi ucation, which, from the character of his 
| father, may be reaſonably. ſuppoſed to have 
given him ſtrong impreſſions. of piety, he was 
committed to the care of Mr. Naiſh at Am- 
5 and afterwards of Mr. N at 
MH 


17158 


Not to name * Kchoel © or the cafes of 
men illuſtrious for Hterature, is a kind of hiſto- 
rical fraud, by which honeſt fame is injuriouf- 

ly diminiſhed: I would therefore trace him 

through the whole proceſ#of his education. 
In 1683, in the beginning of his twelfth year, 
his father being made dean of Lichfield, na- 
turally carried his family to his new reſidence, 
and, L believe, placed him for ſome time, 

probably not long; under Mr. Shaw, then 
'maſter: of the ſchool at Lichfield, father of 
Toke th. "i the 


2 r 
the late Dr. Peter Shaw. Of this interval his 
biographers have given no account, and 1 
know it only from a ſtory of a barring-out told 
me, when I was a boy, by Andrew Corbet 


of Shropſhire, who had heard it from Mr. Pi- 
got his uncle. | | 


The practice of barring-out was a ſavage li- 
cenſe practiſed in many ſchools to the end of 
the laſt century, by which the boys, when 
| the periodical vacation drew near, growing 
petulant at the approach of liberty, ſome 
days before the time of regular receſs, took 
poſſeſſion of the ſchool, of which they barred 
the doors, and bade their maſter defiatice from 
the windows. It is not eaſy to ſuppoſe that on 
ſuch occaſions the maſter would do more than 
laugh; yet, if tradition may be credited, he 
often ſtruggled hard to forte or ſurpriſe the 
garriſon. The maſter, when Pigot was a 
ſchool-boy, was Garred- out at Lichfield, and 

the whole operation, as he ſaid, N plapned 
and conducted 9.by; e. | . 


e N better. af the ee; of this 
"H Avery, have enquired when he was ſent to the 


Chartreux; but, as he was not one of thoſe 


who enjoyed the Founder's benefaction, there 
is no account preſerved of his admiſſion. At 
1 ſchool of the * x, to which he was 


removed 


SS 
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removed either from that of Saliſbury or Lich- 
field, he purſued his juvenile ſtudies under 
the care of Dr. Ellis, and contracted that in- 
timacy with Sir Richard Steele, which their 
Joint labours have ſo effcCtually recorded, 


Of this memorable friendſhip the W 
praiſe muſt be given to Steele. It is 


not hard to love thoſe from whom nothing can 
be feared, and Addiſon never eonſidered Steele 
as a rival; but Steele lived, as he confeſſes, 
under an habitual ſubjection to the predomi- 
nating genius of Addiſon, whom he always 
mentioned with reverence, and treated with 
| obſequiouſneſs. | 


* 


Addiſon “, who knw bis own. dientty, 


could not always forbear to ſhew it, by play- 
ing a little upon his admirer ; but he was in 


no danger of retort :. his jeſts were endured 


without reſiſtance or reſentment. | 


But the fneer of jocularity Was not the world, 
Steele, whoſe imprudence of gerierolity, or va- 
nity of profuſion, kept him always incurably 
neceſſitous, upon ſome preſſing exigence, in 
an evil hour, borrowed an hundred pounds of 


his friend, probably without much. purpoſe of 


repayment; but Addiſon, who. ſeems to have 


had other notions of a hundred pounds, grew 


I Saas 7 a 
Ss impa- 


4 4 5 5 6 6 x. 
impatient of delay, and reclaimed his loan by 
an execution. Steele felt with great ſenſibility 


the obduracy of his creditor; but with emo- 
tions of ſorrow rather than of anger: | 


In 1687 he was entered into Queen” s Col- 
a in Oxford, where, in 1689, the aceiden- 
tal peruſal of ſome Latin verſes gained him the 
patronage of Dr. Lancaſter, afterwards provoſt 

of Queen's College 6 by whoſe recommenda- 

tion he was elected into Magdalen College as a 
Demy, a term by which that ſociety denomi- 
nates thoſe which are elſewhere called Scho- 
lars; young men who partake of the foun- 
der's benefaction, and ſucceed in their order to 
vacant pony. . 

+ Way he continved to „une eb and 
;eriiciſi and grew firſt eminent by his Latin 
| compoſitions, ' which are indeed "entitled to 

particular praiſe. He has not confined him- 
{elf to the imitation of any ancient author, but 
has formed his ſtile from the general language, 
ſach as a diligent peruſal of the productions 
of different ages happened to ſupply. _ 


His Latin compoſitions ſeem to 3 had 
much of his fondneſs; for he collected a ſe- 
| | CHE volume of the Muſe Anglican, perhaps 


* He wol the degree of M. A, Feb. , 14, 1693. 


/ for 
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for a convenient receptacle, in which all his 
Latin pieces are inſerted, and where his Poem 
on the Peace has the firſt place, He after- 
wards preſented. the collection to Boileau, ho 
from that time conceived, ſays Tickell, an 
opinion F the Enghſh genius for poetry. No- 
thing is better known of Boileau than that he 
had an injudicious and peeviſh contempt of 
modern Latin, and therefore his profeſſion of 
regard was probably the effect of * civil * ra- 
r than * 70 0 TR 


Three of his Latin poems are EE ſubjecte 
on which perhaps he would not have ventured 
to have written in his own language. ' The 
Battle of the Pigmies and Cranes; The Barome- 
ter; and 'a Bowling-green. When the matter 
is low or ſcanty, a dead language, in which 
nothing is mean becauſe: nothing is familiar, 
_ affords great conveniences ; and. by the ſono- 
rous magnificence of Roman ſyllables, the 
writer conceals penury of thought, and want 


of novelty, often from ak a and often 
T0 ä | | 


is his dt year he firſt 560 
bis power of Engliſh poetry, by ſome verſes 
addreſſed to Dryden; and ſoon afterwards 
Publiſhed a tranſlation of the greater part of 
the F ourth Georgick upon Bees; after which, 
| ſays - 
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ſays Pryden, 2 latter warm ts "Tru worth 
the Ong. 1 85 


About the ſame time he compoſed the argu- 
ments prefixed to the ſeveral books of Dryden's 
Virgil; and produced an Eſſay on the Geor- 
gicks, juvenile, ſuperficial, and uninſtructive, 
without much either of the ſcholar's 3 
or the antiek 8 N 


His - next paper of verſes pad a charac- 

ter of the principal Engliſh poets, inſcribed to 
Henry Sacheverell, who was then, if not a poet, 
a writer of verſes; as is ſhewn by his verſion 
of a ſmall part of Virgil's Geargicks, publiſh- 
ed in the Miſcellanies, and a Latin encomium 
on queen Mary, in the Muſe Anglican. 
Theſe yerſes exhibit all the fondneſs of friend- 
ſhip.; but, on one ſide or the other, friend- 
ſhip was too weak for the malignity of faction · 


In this poem is a very confident and diſcri- 
-minative character of Spenſer, whoſe work he 
had then never read *. So little. ſometimes is 
criticiſm the effect of judgment. It is neceſſary | 
to inform the reader, that about this time he 
Vas introduced by Congreve to Montague, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer : Addiſon was 
e learning the wies of a courtier, ſub- 


| - Spence, Bs 
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joined Montague as a poetical name to thoſe of 
Cowley and of Dryden. ; 


By the influence of Mr. Montague, con- 
curring, according to Tickell, with his natu- 
ral modeſty, he was diverted from his origi- 
nal deſign of entering into haly orders. Mon- 
tague alleged the corruption of men who 
engaged in civil employments without li- 
beral education; and declared, that, though 
he was repreſented as an enemy to the Church, 
he would never do it any injury but by ith» 
HOGS Addiſon from it. | 


Soon after (in 1695) he wrote a poem ta 
king William, with a kind of rhyming intro- 
duction addrefled to lord Somers. King Wil- 
liam had no regard to elegance or literature; 

his ſtudy was only war; yet by a choice of mis 
niſters, whoſe diſpoſition was very different 
from his own, he produced, without intenti- 
on, a very liberal patronage to poetry. Addi- 
fon was careſſed both by Somers and Montague. 


| In 1697, he wrote his poem on the peace of 
Ryſwick, which he dedicated to Montague, and 
which was afterwards called by Smith the beft 
Latin poem fince the Æneid. Praiſe muſt not be 
too rigorouſly examined; but the performance 
cannot be denied to be vigorous and elegant. 


Having 


5 4 p Ds o N. 


Hitag yet no public employment, he ob- 
tained (in 1699) a penſion of three hundred 
pounds a year, that he might be enabled to 
travel. He ſtaid a year at Blois *, probably to 


learn the French language; and then proceed- 


ed in his journey to Italy, which he ſurveyed 
with the eyes of! a 0 e 


Ry 


#- 59.3.3. 


While he was dia at e leute, he was 
far from being idle; for he not only collected 
his obſervations on tlie country, but found 
time to write his Dialogues on Medals, and 


four acts of Cato. Such is the relation of 
Tickell. Perhaps he only collected his mate- 


terials, and Tormeq his plan, , 


e. 4144 2 


. were 155 +" Nr ee in 


| Italy, he there wrote the. letter to Lord Hali- 


fax, which 3s. juſtly. conſidered as the moſt 
elegant, if not the moſt ſublime, of his poeti- 
cal productions. But in about two years he 

found it neceſſary to haſten home; being, as 


Swift informs us, diſtreſſed by indigence, and 


compelled to become the tutor of A eln 
Squire. ns pai og med wy 777 


. 


8 n 


At bis return * Publiſhed his Travels, with 
a dedication to Lord Somers. As his ſtay in 
foreign countries was ſhort, his obſervations 


1 hap „ Spence. ; 
are 
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are ſuch as might be ſupplied by a haſty view, 
and conſiſt cclyefly . of compariſons of the pre- 
ſent face of the country, with the deſcriptions 
left us. by the Roman poets, , from whom he 
made Preparatory . collections, of. which he 
that ſuch collections had been made twice be- 
fore by Italian dee 


The 3 amuſing, * 1 of hs 1 is 
his account of the minute republic of San Ma- 
rino; of many parts it is not a, very ſevere 
cenſure to ſay that they might have been 
written at home. His elegance of language, 
and variegation of proſe and verſe, however 
gains upon the reader; and the book, though 
a while neglected, became in time ſo much 
the favourite of the public, that before it was 
e * role to, BY dme its BEOS 


we 
© 4 >; * 


When he a to- England (in N 
with a meannefs of appearance Which gave 
teſtimony of the difficulties to which he had 

been reduced, he found his old patrons out of 
power, and was therefore for a time at full 
leiſure for the cultivation of his mind, and a 


mind ſo cultivated. gives reaſon to believe that 
little time was loſt. 


But he remained 2 long neglected or uſe- 
leſs. The victory at Blenheim (1704) ſpread 
| triumph 
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triumph and confidence over the nation; and 
lord Godolphin lamenting to lord Halifax that 


it had not been celebrated in a manner equal 
to the ſubject, deſired him to propoſe it to 
ſome better poet. Halifax told him that there 
was no encouragement for genius; that worth- 
leſs men were unprofitably enriched with pub- 
lic money, without any care to find or em- 
ploy thoſe whoſe appearance might do honour 
to their country. To this Godolphin replied, 

that ſuch abuſes ſhould in time be rectified ;- 

and that if a man could be found capable of 
the taſk then propoſed, he ſhould not want an 
ample recompence. Halifax then named Ad- 
diſon ; but required that the Treaſurer ſhould 
apply to him in his own perſon. Godolphin 
ſent the meſſage by Mr. Boyle, afterwards lord 


Carlton; and Addiſon, having undertaken the 


work, communicated it to the Treaſ arer, while 
it was yet advanced no further than the ſimile 
of the Angel, and was immediately rewarded 
by ſucceeding Mr. Locke in the mo of Com- 
miffioner of ens 


In the following year he was at Metiorer 


with lord Halifax; and the year after was 


made under-fecretary of ſtate, firſt to Sir 


Charles Hedges, and in a few months more 


to the carl £00 Sunderland. 


About 
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About this time the prevalent taſte for Ita 
lian operas inclined him to try what would be 
the effect of a muſical Drama in our own lan- 
guage. He therefore wrote the opera of Ro- 
famond, which, when exhibited on the ſtage, 
was either hiſſed or neglected; but, truſting 
that the readers would do him more juſtice, he 
publiſhed it, with an inſcription to the dut- 
cheſs of Marlborough; a woman without ſkill, 
or pretenſions to ſkill, in poetry or literature. 
His dedication was therefore an inſtance of 
ſervile abſurdity, to be exceeded only by 
Joſhua Barnes's dedication of a Greek Ana- 
ereon to the Dake. 


His reputation had been ſomewhat advanced 
by the Tender Huſband, a comedy which Steele 
dedicated to him, with a eonfeſſion that he 

owed to him ſeveral of the moſt ſucceſsful 


ſcenes. To this or — 2 a pro- 
logue. 


When the marquis of Wharton was ap- 
pointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, Addiſon 
attended him as his ſecretary; and was made 
keeper of the records in Birmingham's Tower, 
with a ſalary of three hundred pounds a- year. 
The office was little more than nominal, and 


the ſalary was W e for his accommoda- 
tion. | 


Intereſt 
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Intereſt and faction allow little to the ope· 3 
ration of particular , diſpoſitions, or private 
opinions. Two men of perſonal characters 
more oppoſite than thoſe of Wharton and Ad- 2 
diſon could not eaſily be brought together, 

Wharton was impious, profligate, and ſhame- 


leſs, without regard, or appearance of regard, "i 
to right and wrong : whatever is contrary to 3 


this, may be ſaid of Addiſon ; but as agents 
of a party they were connected, and how they 
adjuſted. their other. ſentiments. we cannot 


know. 
 Addifon aw Hamas not: = too haſtily ! 


condemned. It is neceſſary to refuſe "Ra — 3 
from a bad man, when the acceptance implies 
no approbation of his crimes; nor has the 
ſubordinate: officer any obligation to examine 
the opinions or conduct of thoſe under whom 
he acts, except that he may not be made the 
inſtrument of wickedneſs. It is reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe that Addiſon counteracted, as far as 
he was able, the malignant and blaſting in- 
fluence of the Lieutenant, and that at leaſt by 
his intervention ſome good was ks and dome 

miſchief prevented, 


Fs 
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W Ghar arg in office,: hs pad. law to 
himſelf, as Swift has recorded, never to remit 
his regular fees in civility to his friends : © For, 


M ſaid be, I may have a hundred friends ; and, 
| * if 
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« if my fee be two guineas, I ſhall by relin- 
« quiſhing my right loſe two hundred guineas, 


« and no friend gain more than two; there is 
<« therefore no proportion between the good 


* imparted and the evil — pe 


He was in Tri whiat Steele, Anbei any 
communication of his deſign, began the pub- 
lication of the Tatler; but he was not long 
concealed: by inſerting a remark on Virgil, 
which Addiſon had given him, he diſcovered 
himſelf. It is indeed not eaſy for any man to 
write upon literature, or common life, ſo as 

not to make himſelf known to thoſe with 
whom he famiſiarly converſes, and who are 
acquainted with his track of ſtudy, his favou- 


rite topicks, his rs notions, and his ha- 
0p apa —_— HA rOnDbB A” 


9 - * 
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11 was deſired: to write in pr 8 was 
not lucky; a ſingle month detected him. His 
firſt Tatler was publiſhed April 22 1709), and 
Addiſon's contribution appeared May 26. 
Tickell obſerves, that the Tatler began and 

was concluded without his concurrence. This 
is doubtleſs literally true; but the work did 
not ſuffer much by his unconſciouſneſs of its 
-commencement, or his abſence at its ceſſation; 
for he continued his aſſiſtance to December 
23, and the paper ſtopped on January 2. He 
did not 22 his pieces by any ſignature; 
and 


„ „ DnD e 

and I know not whether his name was not 
kept ſecret, till the pager were collected into 
volumes. | 


To the Tatler, in about two months, ſuc- 
ceeded the Spectator; a ſeries of eſſays of the 
ſame kind, but written with leſs levity, upon 
a more regular plan, and publiſhed. daily. 
Such an undertaking ſhewed the writers not to 
diſtruſt their own copiouſneſs of materials or 
facility of compoſition, and their performance 
juſtified their confidence. They found, how- 
ever, in their progreſs, many auxiliaries. To 
attempt a ſingle paper was no terrifying la- 
bour: many n were end, and many 
were , 


* * * 6 £ 
= ry 1 


Addison bad i of the zeal of party, 
but Steele had at that time almoſt nothing elſe. 
he Spectator, in one of the firſt papers, ſhew- 
ed the political tenets of its authors; but a 
reſolution was ſoon taken of courting general 
I approbation by general topicks, and ſubjects 
on which faction had produced no diverſity of 
ſentiments; ſuch as literature, morality, and 
familiar life. To this practice they adhered 
with very few deviations. The ardour of 
Steele once broke out in praiſe of Marlbo- 
rough; and when Dr. Fleetwood : prefixed to 
. ne e 2 nn overflowing with 
Dkr you ee, e whiggith 
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whiggiſh opinions, that it might be read by 
the — , It was e in the 8 e 


I To teach the minuter decenicies and cabin 
duties, to regulate the practice of daily con- 
verſation, to correct thoſe depravities which 
are rather ridiculous than criminal, and re- 
move thoſe grievances which, if they produce 
no laſting calamities, impreſs hourly vexation, 

was firſt attempted in Italy by Caſa in his 
book of Manners, and Caſtiglione in his Cour- 
tier, two books yet celebrated in Italy for pu- 
rity and elegance, and which, if they are now 
leſs read, are neglected only becauſe they have 

effected that reformation which their authors 
intended, and their precepts now are no long- 
er wanted. Their uſefulneſs to the age in 
which they were written, is ſufficiently atteſt- 
ed by the tranſlations which almoſt all the na- 
tions of Sureps were in haſte to obtain. BAT, 


| This ſpecies of inſtruction was lac 
and perhaps advanced, by the French; among 
whom La Bruyere's Manners of the Age, 
though, as Boileau remarked, it is written 
without connection, certainly deſerves great 
praiſe, for livelineſs of e and N 
of obſervation. Eh | 


Before the Tatler and Spelkntor if the 
: writers for the theatre are excepted, England 


had 
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bad acumaſtent of common life. No writers 
had yet undertaken to reform either the ſa- 
vageneſs of neglect, or the impertinence of 
civility; to teach when to ſpeak, or to be 
ſilent; ho to refuſe, or how to comply. We 
wanted not books to teach us our more im- 
portant duties, and to ſetile opinions in phi- 
loſophy or politicks; but an Arbiter eleganti- 
arum, à judge of propriety, was yet wanting, 
ho ſhould ſurvey the track of daily converſa- 
tion, and free it from thorns and prickles, 
which teaze the paſſer, though they do not 
ts bas en gule bas 117. 
9 to besen 211 

* this — nothing. is 12 proper as 
pri frequent publication of ſhort Papers, 
which we read not as ſtudy but amuſement. 
If the ſubject be ſlight, the, treatiſe likewiſe is 
ſhort: The buſy, may find time, and; the idle 
may find patience. l e ee eee io ef! 


This mode of conveying cheap and eaſy 
knowledge began among us in the Civil” War, 
when it was much the intereſt of either party 

to raiſe and fix. the ' prejudices. of the people. 
| 'At that time appeared Mercurius Aulicus, 
Mercurius Ruſticus, and Mefcurius Eivieus. 
It i is ſaid that when a any title; grew. Popular, i it 
was ſtolen by the antagoniſt, who by this ſtra- 
. tagem conyeyed his notions to thoſe who. would 
not haue receiyed him had he not worn the 


TY a | appearance 


— 


Appearance. of a end The n of thoſe 
_ unhappy days left ſcarcely: any man leiſure to 
treaſure up, occaſional compoſitions ;. and .ſo 
much were they neglected, that a Na 
rs is no Where to be found. iT 


These Mercuries. were ſuccredel 1 L EC- 
tranges Obſervator, and that by Leſley's Re- 
hearſal, and perhaps. by others; but hitherto 
nothing had been conveyed to the people, in 
this eommodious manner, but controverſy re- 
lating to the Church or State; of which they 
taught many to talk, whom über at could not 
eh to judge. 


It has been 2 that * Royal Soci- 
ety was inſtituted ſoon after the Reſtoration, 
to divert the attention of the people from pub- 
lic diſcontent. The Tatler and Spectator had 
the ſame tendency : they were publiſhed at a 
time. when two parties, loud, reſtleſs, and 
violent, each with plauſible declarations, and 
each perhaps without any diſtinc̃t terminati- 
on of its views, were. agitating the nation 3 
to minds heated with political conteſt, they 
ſupplied cooler and more inoffenſive reflecti- 


ons; and it is ſaid by Addiſon, in a ſabſe- = 


quent work, that they had a perceptible in- 
fluence upon the converſation: of that time, A 
and taught the frolick and the gay to unite 


merriment with decency.; an effect winch ** 
i geo II. 9 
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can never wholly loſe, while they continue to 


be among the firſt books by which both ſexes 
are mer! in the e 8 


The Tatler wi SpeRtator reduced; like Ca- 
ſa, the unſettled practice of daily intercourſe to 
propriety and politeneſs; and, like La Bruyere, 
exhibited the ChoraFers and Manners of the Ages. 
The perſonages intfoduced in theſe papers 
were not merely ideal; they were then known, 
and conſpicuous in various ſtations, Of the 
Tatler this is told by Steele in his laſt paper, 
and of the Spectator by Budgell in the Pre- 
face to Theophraſtus ; a book which Addiſon 
has recommended, and which he was ſuſpec- 
ted to have reviſed, if he did not write it. Of 
thoſe portraits, which may be ſuppoſed to be 
ſometimes embelliſhed, and ſometimes aggra- 
vated, the originals are E 6 mn. and 
Nan n „ 


But to fay that thiy abel the pike of two 
or three eminent writers, is to give them but 
a ſmall part of their due praiſe; they ſuper- 
added literature and criticiſm, and ſometimes 
towered far above their predeceſſors, and 
taught, with great juſtneſs of argument and 
dignity e of language, the moſt ans. e mw 
ties 1 ſublime pe Banks $02 jo das 


. wer topicks' were «happily varied ak 
elegant 
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elegant fictions and refined allegories, and 11+ 


luminated with different e of fule un 
folicities of i invention: 


it! 10 Webrded by Budgell, that of * FO 
rafters feigned or exhibited in the Spectator, 
the favourite of Addiſon was Sir Roger de Co- 
verley; of whom he had formed a very delicate | 
and diſcriminated idea; which he would not 
ſuffer to be violated; and therefore when 
Steele had ſhewn him innocently pickirig up a 
girl in the Temple; and taking her to a tavern; 
he drew upon himſelf ſo much of his friend's 
indignation, that he was forced to appeaſe hini 


by a promiſe of A" Sir de r the 
time to come; 5 


be 18 1 which 2 Ce pas 
bis hero to the grave, param: ſola nacio Don Ryix- 
bote, y yo para. el, made Addiſon declare, with 
an undue vehemence of expreſſion,” that he 
would kill Sir Roger; being of opinion that 
they were born for one another, and ack any 
den hand would do him ons. , ; 31h 
= may be. doubted whether Jak eber 
filled up his original delineation. He deſcribes 
his Knight as having his imagination ſome- 
what — but of this perverſion. be has 
made very little uſe. The irregulatities in Sit 


ee 8 conduct, ſeem not ſo much the ef 


2 


Netihigt 8 fects 
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fects of a mind deviating from the beaten 
track of life, by the perpetual preſſure of ſome 
overwhelming idea, as of habitual ruſtieity, 
and that Ur e ere en 9 
e, e nxag 305 1 


The warkable wanker of the mba; * 605 
ing vapours of incipient madneſs, which from 
time to time cloud reaſon, without eclipſing it, 


it requires ſo much nicety to exhibit, that 


Addiſon ſeems to have been deterred from pro- 
ES 125 own een e Le 0 


= 2465 4 14 . Fa 


To Sir n aides as a country dai, 


Apes to be a Tory, or, as it is gently ex- 


preſſed, an adherent to the landed intereſt, is 
oppoſed Sir Andrew Freeport, a new man, a 
wealthy merchant, zealous for the moneyed 
intereſt, and a Whig. Of this contrariety of 
opinions, it is probable more con ſequences 
were at firſt intended than could be produced, 
when the reſolution was taken to exclude par- 
ty from the paper. Sir Andrew does but lit- 
tle, and that fittle ſeems not to have pleaſed 
_ Addiſon, who, when he diſmiſſed him from 
"the club, changed his opinions. Steele had 
made him, in the true ſpirit of unfeeling com- 
merce, declare that he would not build an boſpi- 


e for idle people; but at laſt he buys land, 
kettſes in the- country, and builds not a ma- 


nu „but an for twelve old haſ- 
8 bandmen, 


2 
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bandmen, for men with whom a merchant 


has little acquaintance; and whom _ hone 


—_ RE with 758 kindneſs. 


Fay, 


of Ane dhe _— thus intru&ine, gant 
thus commodiouſly diſtributed, it is natural to 
ſappoſe the approbation-general and the i ſale 


numerous. | Fonce heard it obſerved,” that the 


ſale may be calculated by the product of the 
tax, related in the laſt number to produce more 


than 1 twenty pounds a W eek, and therefore 


ſtated at one and twenty pounds, or three 


pounds ten ſhillings a day: this, at a half 


penny a paper, will give er eee and 
. __ OTE enen fl ente 0.3 


This-Galeis a0 FRY yet "oy of Sake as 


4 Vas likely to grow leſs; for he de- 


clares that the Spectator, whom he ridicules 


for his endleſs mention of the 1 


Nen n — _ NONE 
"Timing! ow (ap ds in reach * 
upon the ſtage, was the grand climacterick of 
Addiſon's reputation. Upon the death of Ca- 
to, be had, as is ſaid, planned a tragedy in 


the time of his travels, and had for ſeveral years 


the four firſt acts finiſned, which were ſhewn 
to 2 as were likely to ſpread their admira- 
They were ſeen by Pope, and by Cib- 

ber who relates that Steele, when he took 
C3 back 
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back the copy, told him, in the deſpicable cant 
of literary modeſty,” that, whatever ſpirit his 
friend had ſhewn in the compoſition, he doubt- 


ed whether he would have courage ſufficient to 


N it to the eenſure * a en audience. 
efThd:-thme henna was now: come gaben 
thoſe who affected to think liberty in danger, 
affected likewiſe to think that a ſtage- play 
might preſerve it: : and Addiſon was importun- 
ed, in the name of the tutelary deities of 
Britain, to ſhew his courage and his ou oo 
er Nenn 119) 

10 — his nbd he mel paryerſely 
and unaccountably unwilling; and by a re- 


queſt, which perhaps he wiſhed to be denied, 


deſired Mr. Hughes to add a fifth act. Hughes 


uppoſed him ferious; and, undertaking the 
ſupplement, brought in a few days ſome 


ſcenes for his examination; but he had in the 


mean time gone to work himſelf, and produ- 
ced half an act, Which he afterwards com- 
Pleted, but with brevity irregularly diſpropor- 
tionate to the foregoing parts; like a taſkperform- 
ed withreluftance, and hurried to its tonctafion. 


: 11 may yet be dbubted betker Cuts was 
ids police by any change of the author's 
Purpaſe; for Dennis charged him with rai- 


fing prejudices in his own favour by falſe poſi- 


tions 
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tions of preparatory (criticiſm, and with por- 
ſoning the town by contradicting in the Specta- 
tor the eſtabliſned rule of poetical juſtneſs, be- 
cauſe his own hero, with all his virtues, was 
to fall before a tyrant. The fact is certain; 
the motives wwe a guels, | 


"Adina was, balievs;. fi ly. diſpoſed 
to bar all avenues againſt all danger. When 
Pope brought him the. prologue, which is pro- 
perly accommodated to the play, there were 
theſe words, Britens, ariſe, be worth like this ap- 
-proved ; meaning nothing more than, Britons 
erect | =" ee the approbation af 
publick virtue. Addiſon was frighted leſt he 
[ſhould be thought a — of inſurrection, 
1 We line was GAS to Wee. . 
„ eto Adee: Aan as lait 
iow; heavily i in clouds, came on the 47 the 
great, the important day, when Addiſon was to 
ſtand the hazard of the theatre. That there 
might, however, be left as little to hazard as 
was poſſible, on the laſt night Steele, as him- 
ſelf relates, undertook to pack an audience. 
This, ſays Pope *, had been tried for the firſt 
time in favour of the Diſtreſt Mother; and 
Y was now, with more M Fee for Car, 


The dmger- was on over: The hh l- 
ben war at — time on ren mm . 
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Whigs applauded! every line in which Liberty 
was mentioned, as a ſatire on the Tories; and 
the Tories echoed every clap, to ſtew that the 
ſatire was unfelt. The ſtory of Bolingbroke 
is well known. He called Booth to his box, 
and gave him fifty guineas for defending the 
cauſe of Liberty ſo well againſt a perpetual 
dictator. The Whigs, ſays Pope, deſign a L 
ſecond preſent; - ſes Gay 02 w—_ 1 * 1 
he e erg 1 


£3 PEN 4 


The PEN . * by thet mk ; 
of factious praiſe, as acted night after night 3 
for:a:longer time than, I believe, the publick 
had allowed to any drama before; and the 
author, as Mrs. Porter related; -wandered 
through the whale exhibition behind the 
big enes with reſtleſs and unappeaſable ſolicitude. 
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8 When! it was printed notice was given chat 
the Queen would: be pleaſed if it Was dedicated 
to her; but as be had dgigned that torpliment 
elſewhere, he found himſelf obliged, Jays Tickell, 
by bis duty enthe one and, and bis bunour on the other, 
4 . Fe Inge ty: APR bak OT 


2111 1 Al mt 
6 Human 8 bas panting its abate- 
ments; the brighteſt ſun-ſhine of ſucceſs is 
not without a cloud. Ne ſogner was Cato 
. offered to the reader than it Was attacked by 
the acute malignity of Denny, with all the 


el violence 


neille's Cid, his animadverſions 
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violence ts 1 eriticifn. Dennis, though 
equally zealous, and probably by his'temper 
more furious than Addiſon, for what” they 
called liberty, and, ; though a flatterer 'of the 
Whig miniſtry, 'could not fit quiet at a ſuc- 
ces play; but was cager to tell friends and 
enemies, that they had miſplaced their admi- 


rations. The world was too ſtubborn for in- 


ſtruction; with the fate of the cenſuter' of Cor- 


re lis ar 
without effect, and Cato continued to be e praiſed. 


PW 2013 £10118211G YT If 
. Pope had now an opportunity of courting 
the friendſhip of Addiſon; by vilifying his 
old enemy, and could give reſentment its full 
play without appearing to revenge himſelf. 
He therefore publiſhed a Narrative of the 
Madneſs fg obn Dennis; a performance which 


* 


belt the objections te the "play! ia ther Full 


vexing the eritick than of defending the poet 
E ran ey Tots ta the world, 
probably law the ſelfiſnneſs of Pope's friend- 


hips and; xeſolving that he ſhould baye the 


gonſequences of his; officiouſneſs to himſelf, 


informed Dennis by Steele, that he was ſorry 


for the inſult; and that Whenever he ſhould 
think fit to anſwer his remarks, he would do at 


in a manner to which nothing copld W 


| The — weakneſs of the play i is in the 
| ſcenes 
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ſcenes of love, which are faid by Pope * to 


have been added to the original plan upon a 


ſubſequent review, in compliance with the po- 


pular practice of the ſtage. Such an authori- 


ty it is hard to reject; yet the Love is ſo inti- 


mately mingled with the whole action, that it 


cannot eaſily. be thought extrinſick and adven- 


titious; for if it were taken away, what would 


be left? or how were the R acts fed in 


the firſt draught? . o 


At the 1 52 wits ſeemed AY to 
to pay their attendance with encomiaſtick ver- 
ſes. The beſt are from an unknown hand, 


which will perhaps loſe ſome what of their 


praiſe ances _ author 1 18 known to an HS 
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Cato had yet other Fe e ö It was cen» 7 
fared as a party- play by a. Scholar of. Oxford, 


and defended: in a fayourable examination by 
Dr. Sewel. It was tranſlated by Salvini into 


Italian, and acted at Florence; and by the 


Jeſuits of St. Omer's into Latin, and played 


13 


by their pupils. Of this verſion a copy was 


ſent to Mr. Addiſon: it is to be wiſhed that 
it could be found, for the ſake of comparing 
their an * the rr wu OE" "of 
Lear 


” . , 
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A tragedy was written on the ſame ſubject 
by Des Champs, a French poet, which was 
tranſlated, with a. criticiſm on the Engliſh 
play. But the tranſlator ang the eritick are 
now forgotten. 2 bf We | 

Dennis lived on A nd W 
little read: Addiſon knew the policy of litera- 


ture too well to make his enemy important, by 


drawing the attention of the publick upon a 
criticiſm, which, though ſometimes 1 * 
ate, as often een 


While Cato was upon che _ nk. 


daily. paper called the Guardian was publiſhed 


by Steele. To this Addiſon gave great aſ- 


ſiſtance, whether occaſionally or by has 


engegegente Is not n. : 33 


3 


The r of 8 0 was rn: harp 
and too ſerious : it might properly enough ad- 


mit both the duties and the decencies of life, 
but ſeemed, not to include literary ſpeculati- 


1 14 2 


ons, and was in ſome degree violated by 


merriment and burleſ ue. What had the 


„ 


tall or of little men, with neſts of ants, « or 
with” Strada $ s proluſions? . 


| Of this paper nothing i is neceſſary to be aid, 
but that it found | many contributors, and that 


it 


. 
e R 
CE: 
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it was a continuation of the Spectator, with 
the ſame elegance, and the ſame variety, till 
ſome unlucky ſparkle from a Tory paper ſet 
Steele's politicks on fire, and wit at once 
blazed into faction. He was ſoon too hot for 


neutral topicks, and eg the ba to 


WIE the e e 


1 of Addiſon's are tint: vs the 
Speddater by one of the letters in the name of 
Clio, and in the Guardian by a hand; whether 
it was, as Tickell pretends to think, that he 
was unwilling to uſurp the praiſe of others, or 
as Steele with far greater likelihood infinnates, 
that he could not without diſcontent impart to 
others any of his own. T have heard that his 

avidity did not ſatisfy ĩtſelf with the air of re- 


nown, but that with great eagerneſs he laid | 


hap on Ar eee of the  Jronn.. . 


„Nu of tbeſe Ns were Ane i With 


eben truly comick, iti nice diſcrimination 
of characters, and accurate obſervation of na- 
tural or accidental deviations from propriety ; 
but it was not ſuppoſed at he had. tried a 
comedy on the ſtage, till Steele, after His 
death; declared him the author of the Drum- 
mer; this however he did not know to be true 
by any cogent teſtimony,, for when: Addiſon 
put the play into his hands, | he oply told! him 
it was the work of a Gentleman in the Company; ; 
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and when it was received, as is confeſſed, with 
cold diſapprobation, he was probably leſs 
willing to claim it. Tickell omitted it in his 
collection; but the teſtimony of Steele, and 
the total ſilence of any other claimant, has 
determined the publick to aſſign it to Addiſon, 
and it is now printed with his other poetry. 
2 Steele carried the Drummer to the play-houſe, 
F and afterwards to the Tony and e "copy 
for fifty guineas. wee 20 158 


3 To the opinion of Steele may. rs added the 
1 proof ſupplied by the play itſelf, of which the 
4 characters are ſuch: as Addiſon would have de- 

2 lineated, and the tendency ſuch. as Addiſon 
would have promoted. That it ſhould have 
been ill received would raiſe wonder, did we 
not daily ſee the PAO W of the- 
Ne 96h 333 n ab en 


e 
W 


He was not all this t. time an indifferent ſpec⸗ 
tator of publick affairs. He wrote, as differ- 
ent exigeneies required (in 1707, The preſent 
State ef the War, and the Neceſſity of an Aug- 
mentatian ; which, however judicious, being 
written on temporary topicks, and. exhibiting 
no peculiar powers; has naturally ſunk. by its 
own weight into neglect... This cannot be 
faid of the few: papers entitled The Whig, Ex- 
aminer, in which is exhibuted all the. force of 
gay malevolence and: humorous. ſatire. Of 
Non: this 


* 
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this paper, which juſt appeared ard expifed; 
Swift remarks with exultation, that it is now 
_ down among the dead men. He might well re- 
Joice at the death of that which he could not 
have killed. Every reader of every party; 
ſince perſonal malice is paſt, and the papers 
which once inflamed the nation are read only 
as effuſions of wit, muſt wiſh for more of the 
Whig: Examiners ; for on no. occaſion was the 
genius of Addiſon more vigorouſly exerted, 
and on none did the ſuperiority of his wit 
more evidently "appear. His Trial f Count 
Tariſ written to expoſe the Treaty of Com- 
merce with France, lived no longer than MIN 
queſtion that png inen beben 


F 7 
+5 Fer. |: 174 
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Not long afterwards an attempt n 0 to 


revive the Spectator, at a time indeed by no 


means faveurable to literature, when the ſue- 
ceſſion of a new family to the throne filled the 
nation with anxiety, diſcord, and confuſion; 
and either the turbulence of the times or the 
| ſatiety of the readers put a ſtop to the publica- 
tion, after an experiment of eighty: numbers, 
vrhich were after wards collected into an eighth 
volume, perhaps more valuable than any one 
of thoſe that went before it: Addiſon produced 
more than a fourth part, and the other con- 


_ * "tributors ate by no means unworthy: of ap- 


5 ©2049 


-pearing as his aſſociates. The time that had 
Paſſed during the "fulpenfion-of- the Spectator, 
. though 
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though it had not leſſened his power of humour, 
ſeems to have increaſed his diſpoſition to ſeri- 


duſneſs: the proportion of his religious to his 
oy: cage; papers; is ene in theformer TN: 


The Speckator, from its ebenen 
was publiſhed only three times a week, and no 
diſcriminative marks were added to the papers. 
To Addiſon Tickell has aſcribed ng n 


The e Spacfato/ had many: contributorsh- and 
Steele, whoſe negligence kept him always in a 
hurry, when it was his turn to furniſh a a 
paper, called loudly for the Letters, of which 
Addiſon, - whoſe materials were more, made 
little uſe; having! recourſe to ſketches and 
hints, the product of his former ſtudies, which 

he now reviewed and completed: among theſe 
are named by Tickell the Eſſays on Mit, thoſe 
on the Pleaſures of the eee _ hs 
Criticsſm on nes: TOr 610 


When as Houſe of 3 9250 poſſelllon 
of the throne, it was reaſonable to expect that 
the zeal of Addiſon. would be ſuitably, reward- 
ed. Before the arrival of king George he was 
made- ſecretary to the regency, and Was requir- 
ed by his vine! to ſend notice to Hanover that 
the 
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the Queen was dead, and that the throne 


was, vacant. To do this would not have been 
difficult to any man but Addiſon, who. was 
ſo overwhelmed with the greatneſs, of the event, 


and ſo diſtracted by choice of expreſſion, that 


WM 2 who could not wait for the niceties 
riticiſm, called Mr. Southwell, à clerk in 
_ houſe, and ordered him to diſpatch the 
meſſage. Southwell readihy told what, was ne- 
ceſſary, in the common ſtile of buſineſs, and 
valued himſelf. upon e * 00 Was 
too ene Ad. it Aol 
f 7 28 33 
pg was ci qualified for the Bebel 0 a 
paper which he publiſhed twice a week, from 
Dec. 23, 1715, to the middle of the next 
year. This was undertaken in defence of the 
eſtabliſned government, ſometimes with argu- 
ment, ſometimes with mirth. In argument 
he had many equals ; but his humour was 


ſingular and matchleſs. Bigotry itſelf muſt be 
e gh k the "RY emen 5 
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There hence ſome ſtrokes leſs elegant, 
and left decent; Huch as the Pretender Jour- 
nal, in which one topiek of ridicule is his po- 
verty. This mode of abaſe had elt 


* a d 
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And Oldmixon delights to tell of ſome alder= 
man of London, that he had more money than 
the exiled princes ; but that which might be 
expected from Milton's ſavageneſs, or Oldmix- 
on's meanneſs, was not ſuitable to the delicacy 
of Adden. | x23 


Steele thought the humour of the Breebolder 
too nice and gentle for ſuch noiſy times ; and 
is reported to have ſaid that the miniſtry made 
uſe of a lute, when they ſhould have called foe 
a 8 ai 5 


This year * "he married the cotinteſs Fr 
ger of Warwick, whom he had ſolicited by a 
very long and anxious courtſhip, perhaps with 
behaviour not very unlike that of Sir Roger 
to his diſdainful widow ; and who, I am a- 
fraid, diverted herſelf often by playing with his 
paſſion. He is ſaid to have firſt known her by 
becoming tutor to her ſon T. He formed, 
ſaid Tonſon, © the deſign of getting that lady, 
from the time when he was firſt recommend- 
e edinto the family.” In what part of his life 
he obtained the recommendation, or how 
long, and in what manner he lived in the fa- 
mily, I know not. His advances at firſt were 
certainly timorous, but grew bolder as his re- 
putation and influence increaſed ; till at laſt 
the lady was perſuaded to marry him, on terms 


* Auguſt 2, 1716. | + Spence. 
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much like thoſe on which a Turkiſh princeſs 
is eſpouſed, to whom the Sultan is reported 
to pronounce, © Daughter, I give thee this 
man for thy ſlave.” The marriage, if un- 
contradicted report can be credited; made no 
addition to his happineſs ; it neither found 
them nor made them equal. She always re- 
membered her own rank, and thought herſelf 
entitled to treat with very little ceremony the 
tutor of her ſon. Rowe's ballad of the De- 
fpairing Shepherd is faid to have been written, 
either before or after marriage, upon this me- 
morable pair ; and it is certain that Addiſon 
has left behind him no encouragement for am- 
bitious * 


1s © The year after (1915), he roſe to his high- 
eſt elevation, being made ſecretary of ſtate, 
For this employment he might be juſtly ſuppoſ- 
ed qualified by long practice of buſineſs, and 
by his regular aſcent through other offices; 
but expeQation is often diſappointed ; it is 
univerſally confeſſed that he was unequal to 
the duties of his place. In the houſe of com- 
mons he could not ſpeak, and therefore was 
- uſeleſs to the defence of the government. In 
the office, ſays Pope, he could not iſſue an 
order without loſing his time in queſt of fine 
expreſſions. What he gained in rank, he loſt 
in credit; and, Ending by experience his own 


* 
Spence. Ea 2 
inability, 
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inability, was forced to ſolicit his diſmiſſion 
with a penſion of fifteen hundred pounds a 
year. His friends palliated this relinquiſh- 
ment, of which both friends and enemies knew 
4 the true reaſon, with an account of declining 
2 hrakch. an the e e of receſs wan Ai 


He now returned to his vocation, and bega 
to plan literary occupations for his future life. 
He purpoſed a tragedy on the death of So- 
crates; a ſtory of which, as Tickell remarks, 
the baſis is narrow, and to which I know not 
how love could have been appended. There 
E would however have been no want either of vir- 
tue in the ſentiments, or elegance in the lan- 
guage. 


He engaged in a nobler work, a deferics of 
the Chriftian Religion, of which part was pub. 
liſhed after his death ; and he deſigned to have 

made a new poetical verſion of the Pſalms: 


Theſe pious compoſitions Pope imputed * to 
a ſelfiſh motive, upon the credit, as he owns, 
of Tonſon ; who having quarrelled with Ad- 
diſon, and not loving him, ſaid, that, when 
he laid down the ſecretary's office, he intend- 
ed to take orders, and obtain a biſhoprick ; for, 
ſaid he, I always RY Dow: a MPs mn "bes 


beart. 
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That Pope ſhould have thought this con- 
jecture of Tonſon worth remembrance is a 
proof, but indeed ſo far as I have found, the only 


proof, that he retained ſome malignity from 


their ancient rivalry. Tonſon pretended but 
to gueſs it; no other mortal ever ſuſpected it.; 


and Pope might have reflected, that a man who 


had been ſecretary of ſtate, in the miniſtry of 
Sunderland, knew a nearer way to,a biſhop- 


rick than by defending Religion, or tranſlating 
the Pſalms. 


It is related that he had once a deſign to 
make an Engliſh Dictionary, and that he con- 
ſidered Dr. Tillotſon as the writer of higheſt 
authority. There was formerly ſent to me by 
Mr. Locker, clerk of the Leatherſellers Com- 


pany, who was eminent for curioſity and lite- 
ture, a collection of examples ſelected from 
Tillotſon's works, as Locker ſaid, by Addiſon. 
It came too late to be of uſe, fo I inſpected it 


but ſlightly, and remember it inlet. I 
thought the paſſages too ſhort. | 


| Addiſon however did not toncluds! his life 
in peaceful ſtudies ; but relapſed, when he was 
near his end, to a political e -Þ 


Its 10 e that (171 8-19) a controver- 
ſy was agitated, with great vehemence, be- 
_ tween thoſe friends of long continuance, Ad- 


diſon and Steele, It may be aſked, in the 
T language 
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language of Homer, what power or what cauſe 
could ſet them at variance. The ſubject of 
their diſpute was of great importance. The 
earl of Sunderland propoſed an act called the 
Peerage Bill, by which the number of peers 
ſhould be fixed, and the king reſtrained from 
any new creation of nobility, unleſs when an 
old family ſhould be extinct. To this the lords 
would naturally agree; and the king, who was 
yet little acquainted with his own prerogative, 
and, as is now well known, almoſt indifferent 
to the poſſeſſions of the Crown, had been per- 
ſuaded to conſent. The only difficulty was 
found among the commons, who were not 
likely to approve the perpetual excluſion of 
themſelves and their poſterity. The bill there- 
fore was eagerly oppoſed, and among others 
by Sir Robert * whoſe ſpeech was 
F 


The lords might chink their dignity dimi- 
niſhed by improper: advancements, and par- 
ticularly by the introduction of twelve new 
| peers at once, to produce a majority of To- 
ries in the laſt reign ; an act of authority vio- 
lent enough, yet certainly legal, and by no- 
means to be compared with that contempt of 
national right, with which ſome time after- 
wards, , by the inſtigation of Whiggiſm, the 
commons, choſen by the people for three years, 
choſe themſelves for ſeven. But, whatever 

x | might 
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might be the diſpoſition of the lords, the peo- 
ple had no wiſh to increaſe their power. The 
tendency of the bill, as Steele obſerved in a 
letter to the earl of Oxford, was to introduce 
an Ariſtocracy, for a majority in the houſe of 
lords, ſo limited, would have been Pe. 
and irreſiſtible. 


To prevent this ſubverſion of the ancient 
_ eſtabliſhment, Steele, whoſe pen readily ſe- 
conded his political paſſions, endeavoured to 

alarm the nation by a pamphlet” called the 
Plebeian; to this an anſwer was publiſhed by 
Addiſon under the title of the Old Yhig, in 
which it is not diſcovered that Steele was then 
known to be the advocate for the commons. 
Steele replied by a ſecond Plebeian; and, whe- 

ther by ignorance or by courteſy, confined him- 
ſelf to his queſtion, without any perſonal no- 

tice of his opponent. Nothing hitherto was 

committed againſt the laws of friendſhip, or 

proprieties of decency ; but controvertiſts 

cannot long retain their kindneſs for each 

other. The O Whig anſwered the Plebeian, 

and could not forbear ſome contempt of little 

Dicky, whoſe. trade it was to write pam- 

phlets. Dicky however did not loſe his ſettled 

veneration for his friend ; but contented him- 

ſelf: with quoting ſome Lies of Cato, which 

were at once detection and reproof. The bill 

was 0. aſide during that ſeſſion, and Addiſon 

8 8 died 
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died before the next, in which its commit- 


ment was rejected by two hundred ſixty-five to 
one hundred e LO 


Revey reader ſurely muſt regret that theſe 


two illuſtrious friends, after ſo many years 


paſt in confidence and endearment, in- unity 


of intereſt, conformity of opinion, and fel- 


lowſhip of ſtudy, ſhould finally part in acrimo- 
nious oppoſition. Such a controverſy was 
Bellum pluſquam civile, as Lucan expreſſes it. 


Why could not faction find other adyocates ? 
But, among the uncertainties of the human 


ſtate, we are doomed to number hy , 
of friendſhip. 


Of this diſpute I have little knowledge but 
from the Brographia Britannica. The Old 
Whig is not inſerted in Addiſon's works, nor 


is it mentioned by Tickell in his Life ; why it 


was omitted the biographers doubtleſs give the 


true reaſon; the fact was too recent, and thoſe 
who had been heated 1 in the contention were 
not yet cool. 


The neceſſity of complying with times, and 


of ſparing perſons, is the great impediment of 


biography. Hiſtory may be formed from per- 


manent monuments and records; but Lives 
can only be written from perſonal know- 
ledge, which is growing every day leſs, and 
in a ſhort time is loſt for ever. What is 


known 
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known can ſeldom be immediately told ; - and 
when it might be told, it is no - lon- 
ger known. The delicate features of the 
mind, the nice diſcriminations of character, 
and the minute peculiarities of conduct, are 
ſoon obliterated, and it is ſurely better that 
caprice, obſtinacy, frolick, and folly, how- 
ever they might delight in the deſcription, 
ſhould be filently forgotten, than that, by wan- 
ton merriment and unſeaſonable detection, a 
pang ſhould be given to a widow, a daughter, 
a brother, or a friend. As the proceſs of theſe 
narratives is now bringing me among my con- 
temporaries, I begin to feel myſelf walking up- 
on aſhes under which the fire is not extinguiſhed, 5 
and coming to the time of which it will be 
proper rather to ſay nothing that 15 's fo Iſe, than 
all that i 10 true, 


The end of this uſeful life was now ap- 

proaching.—Addiſon had for ſome time been 
oppreſſed by ſhortneſs of breath, which was 
now aggravated by a dropſy; and, finding 
his danger preſſing, he prepared to die con- 
farmably to his on precepts and profeſſions. 


During this lingering decay, he ſent, as . 
relates *, a meſſage by the earl of Warwick to 
Mr, Gay, deſiring to ſee him : Gay, who had not 
| Ae him for ſome time n. the ſum- 


* Spence. 
mons, 
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mons, and found himſelf received with great 
kindneſs. The purpoſe for which the interview 
had been ſolicited was then diſcovered : Addiſon 
told him, that he had injured him; but that, 
if he recovered, he would recompenſe him. 
What the injury was he did not explain, nor 
did Gay ever know; but ſuppoſed that ſome 


preferment deſigned for him had by Addiſon's 
intervention been withheld. 


Lord Warwick was a young man of very 
Irregular life, and perhaps of looſe opinions. 
Addiſon, for whom he did not want reſpect, 
had very diligently endeavoured to reclaim him; 
but his arguments and expoſtulations had no 
effect; one experiment, however, remained 
to be tried. When he found his life near its 
end, he directed the young lord to be called; 
and when he deſired, with great tenderneſs, 


to hear his laſt injunctions, told him, 7 have ; 


ſent for you that you may ſee how a Chriſtian can 
die. What effect this awful ſcene had on the 


earl 1 know not ; he Gzed himſelf in a ſhort 
time. 


In Tickell' excellent Elegy on his friend 
are theſe lines: 


He taught us how to live; aint Oh! too 
high 

The price of knowled ge, tau aght us {have to 
e. 


In 
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In which he alludes to this moving interview, 
as he told Dr. Young, to whom he related it, 


Having given directions to Mr. Tickell for 
the publication of his works, and dedicated 
them on his death-bed to his friend Mr. 
Craggs, he died June 17, 1719, at Holland- 
houſe, leaving no child but a daughter. 


Of his virtue it is a ſufficient teſtimony, that 
the reſentment of party has tranſmitted no 
charge of any crime. He was not one of thoſe 
who are praiſed only after death ; for his me- 


rit was fo generally acknowledged, that Swift, 


having obſerved that his election paſſed without 
a conteſt, adds, that if he had propoſed him- 
ſelf for king he would hardly have been 
refuſed. 


His zeal for his party did not extinguiſh his 
kindneſs for the merit of his opponents : when 
he was ſecretary in Ireland, he refuſed to in- 
termit his acquaintance with Swift. 


Of his habits, or external manners, nothing 
is ſo often mentioned as that timorous or ſullen 
taciturnity, which his friends called modeſty 
by too mild a name. Steele mentions with 
great tenderneſs, *©* that remarkable baſhful- 
« neſs, which is a cloak that hides and muffles 
ce merit;” and tells us, that * his abilities 

© were 
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* were covered only by modeſty, which dou- 
e bles the beauties which are ſeen, and gives 
* credit and eſteem to all that are concealed.” 
Cheſterfield affirms, that Addiſon was the 
© moſt timorous and aukward man that, he 
<« ever ſaw.” And Addiſon, ſpeaking of his 
own deficience in converſation, uſed to ſay of 
himſelf, that, with reſpect to intellectual 
wealth, „he could draw bills for a thouſand 
e pounds, though he had not a guinea in his 
<< pocket.” | 


That he wanted current coin for ready pay- 
ment, and by that want was often obſtructed 
and diſtreſſed ; that he was oppreſſed by an im- 
proper and ungraceful timidity, every teſtimony 
concurs to prove; but Cheſterfield's repreſen- 
tation is doubtleſs hyperbolical. That man 
cannot be ſuppoſed very unexpert in the arts of 
converſation and practice of life, who, with- 
out fortune or alliance, by his uſefulneſs and 
dexterity, became ſecretary of ſtate; and who 
died at forty-ſeven, after having not only ſtood 
long in the higheſt rank of wit and literature, 


but filled one of the moſt important offices of 
ne.” | 


The time in which he lived had reaſon to 
lament his obſtinacy of ſilence ; ** for he was,” 
ſays Steele, above all men in that talent 
called humour, and enjoyed it in ſuch. per- 

| © fection, 
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* fection, that I have often reflected, after a 


e night ſpent with him apart from all the 


* world, that I had had the pleaſure of con- 


*« verſing with an intimate acquaintance of 
© Ference and Catullus, who had all their 
Foe nature, heightened with humour 
© more exquiſite and delightful than any other 


* man ever poſſeſſed.” This is the fondneſs 
of a friend; let us hear what is told us by 
a rival. © Addiſon's converſation *,” ſays 
Pope, had ſomething in it more charming 
* than I have found in any other man. But 
« this was only when familiar : before ſtrang- 
e ers, or perhaps a ſingle ſtranger, he pre- 
* ſerved his dignity by a ſtiff ſilence.“ 


This modeſty was by no means inconſiſtent 
with a very high opinion of his own merit. He 
demanded to be the firſt name in modern wit ; 
and, with Steele to echo him, uſed to depre- 
ciate Dryden, whom Pope and Congreve de- 


fended againſt them +. There is no reaſon 


to doubt that he ſuffered too much pain from 
the prevalence of Pope's poetical reputation ; 
nor is it without ſtrong reaſon ſuſpected that 


by ſome diſingenuous acts he endeavoured to 


obſtruct it: Pope was not the only man 
whom he inſidiouſly injured, though the only 
man of whom he could be afraid. | 


I Spence, t Tonſon and Spence, | 
| 8 His 
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His own powers were ſuch as might have 
ſatisfied him with conſcious excellence. Of 
very extenſive learning he has indeed given no 
proofs. He ſeems to have had ſmall acquain- 
| tance with the ſciences, and to have read lit- 
tle except Latin and French; but of the Latin 
poets his Dialogues on Medals ſhew that he 
had peruſed the works with great diligence 
and ſkill. The abundance of his own mind 
left him little need of adventitious ſentiments 
his wit always could ſuggeſt what the occa- 
fion demanded. He had read with critical 
eyes the important volume of human life, 
and knew the heart of man from the depths of 
ſtratagem to the ſurface of affectation. 


What he knew he could eaſily communi- 
cate. © This,” ſays Steele, was particular 
in this writer, that, when he had taken his 
© reſolution, or made his plan for what he 

e deſigned to write, he would walk about a 
* room, and dictate it into language with as 
** much freedom and eaſe as any one could 
* write it down, and attend to the coherence 
ce and grammar of what he dictated. 


paßt *, vyho can be leſs ſuſpected of favour- 

ing his memory, declares that he wrote very 
fluently, but was ſlow and ſcrupulous in cor- 

recting ; that many of his Spectators were 


» Fpence. | ; | 
written 
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written very faſt, and ſent immediately to the 
preſs; and that it ſeemed to be for his advan- 
tage not to have time for much reviſal. 


He would alter,” ſays Pope, any thing 
«to pleaſe his friends, before publication; 
te but would not retouch his pieces afterwards ; 
© and I believe not one word in Cato, to 


«© which I made an objection, was a to 
cc ſtand. & 


The laſt FRG of Cato is Pope's, havieg been 
ti written 


And, Oh! 'twas this that ended Cato' 8 life. 


Pope might "Tl made more 3 to the 
ſix concluding lines. In the firſt couplet, the 
words rom hence are improper ; and the ſe- 
| cond. line is taken from Dryden's Virgil. Of 
the next couplet, the firſt verſe being includ- 
ed in the ſecond, is therefore uſeleſs ; and. in 
the third Hife 18 made to produce Strife. 


Of the courſe of Addiſon's familiar day ®, *, 
before his marriage, Pope has given a detail. 
He had in the houſe: with him Budgell, and 
perhaps Philips. His chief companions were 
Steele, Budgell, Philips, Carey, Davenant, 
and colonel Brett. With one or other of theſe 


* Spence. ER 
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he always breakfaſted. He ſtudied all morn- 
ing ; then dined at a tavern, and went after- 
wards to Button's. | 

Button had been a ſervant in the counteſs 
of Warwick's family, who, under the patro- 
nage of Addiſon, kept a coffee-houſe on the 
ſouth-ſide of Ruſſel-ſtreet, about two doors 
from Covent-garden. Here it was that the 
wits of that time uſed to aſſemble. It is ſaid, 
that when Addiſon had ſuffered any vexation 
from the counteſs, he withdrew the company 
from Button's houſe. 


From the coffee-houſe he went again to a 
tavern, where he often ſat late, and drank 
too much wine, In the bottle, diſcontent 
ſeeks for comfort, cowardice for courage, and 
baſhfulneſs for confidence. It is not unlikely 
that Addiſon was firſt ſeduced to exceſs by the 
manumiſſion which he obtained from the ſer- 
vile timidity of his ſober hours. He that feels 
oppreſſion from the preſence of thoſe to whom 
he knows himſelf ſuperior, will deſire to ſet 
| looſe his powers of converſation ; - and who, 
that ever aſked ſuccour from Bacchus, was 
able to preſerve himſelf from being enſlaved 
1 bis auxiliary + | 


| Among thoſe friends it was that Addiſon 
diſplayed the e of his colloquial accom- 
| pliſhments, 
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pliſhments, which may eaſily be ſuppoſed ſack 
as Pope repreſents them. The remark of 
Mandeville, who, when he had paſſed an 
evening in his company, declared that he was 
a parſon in a tye-wig, can detract little from 
his character; he was always reſerved to 
ſtrangers, and was not incited to. uncommon 
freedom by a character like that of Mandeville. 


From any minute knowledge of his familiar 
manners, the intervention of ſixty years has 
now debarred us, Steele once promiſed Con- 
greve and the public a complete deſcription of 
his charaCter ; but the promiſes of authors 
are like the vows of lovers. Steele thought 
no more on his deſign, or thought on it with 
anxiety that at laſt diſguſted him, and left his 

friend in the hands of Tickell. 


His works will ſupply ſome information. 
It appears from his various pictures of the 
world, that, with all his baſhfulneſs, he had 
converſed with many diſtinct claſſes of men, 
had ſurveyed their ways with very diligent ob- 
ſervation, and marked with great acuteneſs 
the effects of different modes of life. He was 
a man in whoſe preſence nothing reprehenſible 
was out of danger; quick in diſcerning what- 
ever was wrong or ridiculous, and not unwil- 
ling to expoſe it. There are, ſays Steele, in 
bis vriti "gs many oblique firokes upon ſome of 
| | | Tu 
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the wittieſt- men of the age. His delight was 
more to excite merriment than deteſtation, 
apd he detects follies rather than crimes. 


* any dad be: Rx from his books, 
of his moral character, nothing will be found 
but purity and excellence, Knowledge of man- 
kind indeed, leſs extenſive than that of Addi - 
ſon, will ſhew that to write and to live are 
very different. Many who praiſe virtue, do 
no more than praiſe it. Vet it is reaſonable 
to believe, that Addiſon 8 profeſſions and prac- 
tice. were at no great variance, fince, amidſt 
that ſtorm of faction in which moſt of his life 
was paſſed, though his ſtation made him con- 
ſpicuous, and his activity made him formida- 
ble, the character given him by his friends 
was never contradicted by his enemies: of 
thoſe with whom intereſt or opinion united 
him, he had not only the eſteem but the 
kindneſs; and of others, whom the violence 
of oppoſition drove againſt him, though he 
might loſe ths: love, he "retaiied the reve- 
3 9 | | "ITY 


It is lay 6 obletved by Tickell, Has he em- 
je wit on the ſide of virtue and religion. 
He not only made the proper uſe of wit him- 
ſelf, but taught it to others; and from his 
time it has been generally ſubſervient to the 


cauſe of reaſon and of truth. He has diſſipated 
Vor. | E | the 
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the prejudice that had long contiefted- gaiety 
with vice, and eaſineſs of manners with laxity 
of principles. He has reſtored virtue to its 
dignity, and taught innocence not to be 
aſhamed. This is an elevation of literary cha- 
rafter, above all Greek, above all Roman fame. 
No greater felicity can genius attain than that 
of having purified intellectual pleaſure, ſepa- 
rated mirth from indecency, and wit from 
licenti6uſneſs 3 of having taught a ſucceſſion 
of writers to bring elegance and gaiety to the 
aid of goodneſs ; and, if 1 may uſe expreſ⸗- 
fions yet more awful, of wen! pings! _ 
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45180 N. i in "kits life, and for cams time 
afterwards, was conſidered by the greater part 
of readers, as ſupremely excelling both in 
poetry and criticiſm. Part of his reputation 
may be probably aſeribed to the advancement 
of his fortune; when, as Swift obſerves, he 
became a ſtateſman, and ſaw poets waiting at 
his levee, it is no wonder that praiſe was ac- 
cumulated upon him. Much likewiſe. .may be 

more honourably aſcribed to his. perſonal cha- 
See he who, if he : had claimed-Itz, might 


4 | 5 > : i 1 have 
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have obtained the Kade, was not mier to 
be denied the laurel. 


But time quickly puts an Fiend: to artificial 
and accidental fame, and Addiſon is to paſs 
through futurity protected only by his genius. 
Every name which kindneſs or intereft once 
raifed too high, is itt danger, leſt the next age 
ſhould, by the vengeance of criticiſm, ſink it 
in the fame proportion. A great writer has 
lately ſtifed him ar indifferent poet, and a worſe 


eritick, 

His poetry is aun to be TY 0 
which is Truſt be confeſſed, that it has not 
often thoſe felicities of diction which give 
luſtre to ſentiments, or that vigour of ſenti- 
ment that animates diction: there is little of 
ardour, vehemence, or tranſport; there is very 
rarely the awfulnefs of grandeur, and not 
very often the ſplendour of elegance. He 
thinks juſtly; but he thinks faintly. Thkis is 
his general character, to which doubtleſs many 
fingle paſſages will furniſh a arr ng 


Yet if he ſeldom reaches ſapreme excellence, 
he rarely ſinks into dulneſs, and 1s, {till more 
rarely entangled in abſurdity. He did not 
truſt bis powers enough to be negligent. 
There is in moſt of his compoſitions a calm- 
neſs and equability, deliberate and ' cautious, 

E 2 ſometimes 
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ſometimes with little that delights. bus elde 
with any thing that offende. 


Of this kind ſeem to be his poems to Dry- 
den, to Somers, and to the King. His ode 
on St. Cecilia has been imitated by Pope, and 
has ſomething in it of Dryden's vigour. Of 
his Account of the Engliſh Poets, he uſed to 
ſpeak as. a poor thing *; but it is not worſe 
than his uſual ſtrain. He has faid, not very 
judiciouſly, in his character of Waller: 


Thy verſe could ſhew evin Cromwell's in 
mocence, 
And compliment the. forms that bore him 
hence. 
O! had thy Muſe not come an Gy too 
_ ſoon, 
But ſeen great Naſſau on the Britiſh throne, 
How had his triumph glitter d in thy Page,— | 


What hi bur to tay, that he 5 5 could 
compliment Cromwell had been the proper 
poet for king William? Addiſon however ne- 
ver printed the piece. 


The letter from Italy has been alway 3 
praiſed, but has never 125 praiſed beyond its 
merit. It is more correct, with leſs appear- 
ance of labour, and more elegant, With leſs 


e Spence, R 175 r 
. 8 
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ambition of ornament, than any other of his 


poems. There is however one broken meta- 


ares a which notice _— N be taken: 


Fir'd with chat name 
1 bridle in my ſtruggling Muſe with pain, 
That longs to launch into a nobler ſtrain. 


To bridle a goddeſs is no very delicate idea ; 
but why muſt ſhe be bridled? becauſe ſhe Yize 
to launch; an act which was never hindered by 
a bridle : and whither will ſhe launch? into a 
nobler ſtrain. She is in the firſt line a horse, 
in the ſecond a boat; and the care of the poet 
is to keep his horſe or his boat from ſinging. 


The next compoſition is the far-famed Cam- 
paign, which Dr. Warton has termed a 
Gazette in Rhyme, with harſhneſs not often 
uſed by the good-nature of his criticiſm, Be- 
fore a cenſure ſo ſevere is admitted; let us 
confider that War is a frequent ſubject of 
Poetry, and then enquire who has deſcribed 
it with more juſtneſs and force. Many of our 
own writers tried their powers upon this year 
of victory, yet Addiſon's is confeſſedly the 
beſt performance; his poem is the work of a 
man not blinded by the duſt of learning: his 
images are not borrowed merely from books. 
The ſuperiority which he confers upon his 


a is not proweſs, and mighty bone, 
„ 
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but deliberate intrepidity, a calm command of 
his paſſions, and the power of conſulting his 
own mind in the midſt of danger. The re- 
jection and contempt of urn IS rational and 
many. — 


* 


nn 


It may by ohh that the laſt ine i is imi- 
tated by EYE ; 


Marlb'rough 8 exploits. appear. Ab nel 
2 bright 1 
Rais'd of themſelves, their genuine charms 
they boaſt, 
And thoſe that print. them eruelt, bt 
them moſt. 


This Pope had in his thoughts, but not know- 
ing how to uſe what was not his own, he 
en the e when, he. had ae it: 


The e woes ſhall othe, may "eſs; 
Hie beſt can paint them who ſhall feel them 
WA to pninty putiegs mer | 
may be painted; but they are ſurely not 
Painted by being well: ſung: it is not dy! to 
| pt 15 ſong, or to n in colours. IQ . 

"tha 33 im [the-Cainpaien | has 2 more 
often — than the ſimile of the Angel, 
which 
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which is ſaid in the Tatler to be one of - the 
nobleſt thoughts - that ever entered into the heart 
of nan, and is therefore worthy of attentive 
conſideration. Let it be firſt enquired whe- 
ther it be at laſt a fimile, A poetical ſimile is 
the diſcovery of likeneſs between two actions, 
in their general nature diſſimilar, or of cauſes 
terminating by different operations in ſome re- 
ſemblance of effect. But the mention of ano- 
ther like conſequence from a like cauſe, or of 
a like performance by a like agency, is not a 
ſimile, but an exemplification, It is not a 
ſimile to ſay that the Thames waters fields, as 
the Po waters fields; or that as Hecla vomits 
flames in Iceland, ſo Etna vomits flames in 
Sicily, When Horace ſays of Pindar, that 
he pours his violence and rapidity of verſe, as 
a river ſwoln with rain ruſhes from the moun- 
tain ; or of himſelf, that his genius wanders 
in queſt of poetical decorations, as the bee 
wanders to collect honey, he, in either caſe, 
produces a ſimile; the mind is impreſ- 
ſed with the reſemblance of things gene- 
rally unlike, as unlike as intellect and body. 
But if Pindar had been deſcribed as writing 
with the copiouſneſs and grandeur of Homer, 
or Horace had told that he reviewed and finiſſi- 
ed his own. poetry with the ſame care as Iſo- 
crates poliſhed his orations, inſtead of ſimili- 
tude he would have exhibited almoſt identity; 
he would have siven the we: portraits with 
oi different 
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different names. In this poem, when the En- 
gliſh are repreſented as gaining a fortified paſs, 
by repetition of attack and perſeverance of re- 
ſolution; their obſtinacy of courage, and vi- 
gour af onſet, is well illuſtrated by the ſea 
that breaks; with inceſſant battery, the dikes 
of Holland. This is a fimile ; but when Ad- 
diſon, having celebrated the beauty of Marl- 
borough's perſon, tells us that Achilles thus 
was form d with every grace, here is no fimile, 
but a mere exemplification. A fimile may be 
compared to lines converging at a point, and 
is more excellent as the lines approach from 
greater diſtance: an exemplification may be 
conſidered as two parallel lines which run on 
together without $4 rar never r far . 
rack and never Earl 7 Bid © 


-Martherough3 is ſo like the Fry in the 
poem, that the action of both is almoſt the 
ſame, and performed by both in the ſame 
manner. Marlborough teaches the batth to 
rage ; the angel dire&#s'the florm : Marlborough 
is unmoved in peaceful thought; the angel is 
calm and ferent + Marlborough ſtands unmoved 
amidf the ſhock of bofts ; the angel rides calm 
in the. whirlwind. The lines on Marlborough 
are juſt and noble; but the ſimile 8 en 
the fame e af? a ſecond time. SIP 


711 
£ 


but « perhaps this thought, though badly a a 


fimile, = 
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ſimile, was remote from vulgar conceptions, 
and required great labour of reſearch, or dex- 
terity of application. Of this, Dr. Madden, 
a name which Ireland ought to honour, once 
gave me his opinion. I had fer, ſaid he, 
ten ſchool-boys to write on the battle of Blenheim, 


and eight had brought me the Angel, 1 ſhould not 
| "_ been b 


The opera of Holatond, though it is ſel- 
dom mentioned, is one of the firſt of Addi- 
ſon's compoſitions. The ſubject is well 
choſen, the fiction is pleaſing, and the praiſe 
of Marlborough, for which the ſcene gives an 
opportunity, is, what perhaps every human 
excellence muſt be, the product of good- luck 
improved by genius. The thoughts are ſome- 
times great, and ſometimes tender; the verſi- 
fication is eaſy and gay. There is doubtleſs 
ſome advantage in the ſhortneſs of the lines, 
which there is little temptation to load with 
expletive epithets. The dialogue ſeems com- 
monly better than the ſongs. The two comic 
characters of Sir Truſty and Grideline, though 
of no great value, are yet ſuch as the poet in- 
tended.” Sir Truſty's account of the death of 
Roſamond is, I think, too groſly abſurd. The 
whole drama is airy and elegant; ; engaging in 
its proceſs, and pleaſing in its concluſion. 
If Addiſon had cultivated the lighter parts of 
poetry, he would probably have excelled. 
| The 
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The tragedy of Cato, which, contrarily to 
the rule obſerved in ſelecting the works of o- 
ther poets, has by the weight of its character 
forced its way into this collection, is unqueſ- 
tionably the nobleſt production of Addiſon's 
genius. Of a work ſo much read, it is diff 
cult to ſay any thing new. About things on 
which the publick thinks long, it commonly 
attains to think right; and of Cato it has been 
not unjuſtly determined, that it is rather a 
poem in dialogue than a drama, rather a ſuc- 
ceſſion of juſt ſentiments in elegant language 
than a repreſentation of natural affections, or 
of any ſtate probable or poſſible in human 
life. Nothing here excites or afſwages emotion; 
here is no magical power of raiſing phantaſtick 
terror or wild anxiety. The events are expect- 
ed without ſolicitude, and are remembered 
without joy or ſorrow, Of the agents we have 
no care; we conſider not what they are doing, 
or what they are ſuffering; 3.we wiſh only to 
know what they have to ſay. Cato is a being 
above our ſolicitude; a man ol whom the gods 
take care, and whom we leave to their care 
with heedleſs confidence. To the reſt neither 
gods nor men can have much attention: for 
there is not one amongſt them that ſtrongly 
attracts either affection or eſteem. But they 
are made the vehicles of ſuch ſentiments and 
ſuch expreſſion, that there is ana a ſew | in 
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the play which the e does not with to im- 
Pit men: * memcf f 


When Cato was, — to Pope *, be — 
ſed the author to print it, without: any thea- 
trical exhibition, ſuppoſing that it would be 

read more favourably than heard. Addiſon 
declared himſelf of the ſame opinion; but 
urged the importunity of his friends for its 
appearance on the ſtage. The emulation of 
parties made it 3 beyond expectation, 
and its ſucceſs Has introduced or confirmed 
among us the uſe of dialogue too declamato- 


ry, of unaffecting een and chill ** 
ſophy. 


N 


The ubiverſalty of applauſe, 3 it 
might quell the cenſure of common mortals, 
had no other effect than to harden Dennis! in 
fixed diſlike; but his diſlike was not merely 
capricious, Hle found and ſhewed. many 
faults; he ſhewed them indeed with anger, 
but he found them with acuteneſs, ſuch as 
ought to reſcue his criticiſm from. oblivion ; 
though, at laſt, it will have no other life than 


it derives from the work which 1 it endeayours 
to oppreſs. | 


* & 
9 1 
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Why he 1 no > regard to the « opinion of 
the audience, he gives | his reaſon, by remark- 
ing that 


* a 
* PP , 
— 
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A deference 
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A deference is to be paid to a general ap- 
* plauſe, when it appears that, that applauſe 
te js natural and ſpontaneous; but that little 
* regard is to be had to it, when it is affected 
* and artificial. Of all the tragedies which 
“ in his memory have had vaſt and violent 
«runs, not one has been excellent, few have 
« been tolerable, moſt have been ſcandalous. 
« When a poet writes a tragedy, who knows 
<« he has judgment, and who feels he has ge- 
e nius, that poet preſumes upon his own me- 
te rit, and ſcorns to make a cabal. That peo-. 
<« ple come coolly to the repreſentation of 
« ſach a tragedy, without any violent expec- 
<« tation, or deluſive imagination, or invinci- 
ce ble prepoſſeſſion; that ſuch an audience is 
e liable to receive the impreſſions which the 

« poem ſhall naturally make in them, and to 
« judge by their own reaſon and their own 
« judgments, and that reaſon and judgment 
« are calm and ſerene, not formed by nature 
« to make proſelytes, and to controul and 
« lord it over the imaginations | of other 8. 
But that when an author writes a tragedy, 
« who knows he has neither genius nor judg- 
ment, he has recourſe to the making a par- 
*« ty, and endeavours to make up in induſtry 
% what is wanting in talent, and to ſupply 
6c by poetical craft the abſence of poetical 
art: that ſuch an author is humbly con- 
te tented to raiſe men's paſſions by a plot with- 


86 out 
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« out doors, ſince he deſpairs of doing it by 
« that which he brings upon the ſtage, That 


| < party and paſſion, and prepoſſeſſion, are 


e clamorous and tumultuous things, and ſo 
cc much the more clamorous and tumultuous 


« hy ho much the more erroneous: that they 
«© domineer and tyrannize over the imaginati- 
<« ons of perſons who want judgment, and 


e ſometimes too of thoſe who have it; and, 


like a fierce outrageous mona bear. n 
e all appaſition: before them. bio 


id a beg the e of La 


juſtice; which is eee one of ths: ne 
rn ee ba 4! 3.1 


& 3 
{#5 © 4 


12512 is vie 205 duty of eee 


e poet, by the exact diſtribution of poetieal 
<« juſtice, to imitate the Divine Diſpenſation, 
e and to inculcate à particular Providence. 
% Tis true, indeed, upon the ſtage of the 
e the world, the wicked ſometimes proſper, 
“and the guitleſs ſuffer. But that ĩs permit- 


e ted by the Governor of the world, to ſner 


e from the attribute of his infinite juſtice, 
e that there is a compenſation in futurity, to 
e prove the immortality of the human ſoul, 


4 / 255 


- 
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<< and the certainty of future rewards and pu- 


e niſhments. But the poetical perſons in tra- 
« gedy exiſt no longer than the reading, or the 
<* repreſentation ; the whole extent of their 


< entity 
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entity is circumſcribed by thoſe ;- and there- 
ce fore, during that reading or repreſentation, 
« according to their merits or demerits, they 
< muſt be puniſhed or rewarded. If this is not 
done, there ĩs no ĩmpartial diſtribution of poe- 
« ticaljuſtice, no inſtructive lecture of a parti- 
<« cular Providence, and no imitation of the Di- 
te vine Diſpenſation. And yet the author of 
te this tragedy does not only run counter to 
< this, in the fate of his principal character; 
<* but every where, throughout it, makes vir- 
e tue ſuffer and vice triumph; for not only 
Cato is vanquiſſied by Cæſar, but the trea- 
< chery and perfidioufneſs of Syphax prevails 
te over the honeſt ſimplicity and the credulity 
te of Juba; and the ſly ſubtlety and diſſimula- 
tion of Portius over the generous frankneſs 
" Yelena; —— xd. 0 
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-Whitoriir row vu is claws be in ſeeing 
crimes puniſhed and virtue rewarded, yet, 
ſince wickedneſs often proſpers in real life, 
the poet is certainly at liberty to give it proſ- 
perity on the ſtage. For if poetry has an 
imĩtation of reality, how are its laws broken 
by exhibiting the world in its true form ? 
The ſtage may ſometimes gratify our wiſhes ; 
but, if it be truly the mirror of life, it ought 
to hee us nnn ona we are to _ 


S 19 x 2 321 + * 1 5 — 


| Dennis be U. to the I that they 
are 
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are not natural, or reaſonable ; but as heroes 
and heroines are not beings that are ſeen eve- 
ry day, it is hard to find upon what principles 
their conduct ſhall be tried. It is, however, 
not uſeleſs to conſider what he ſays of the 


manner in which Cato receives the account of 
his fon 8 death. 


10 Nor is the grief of Cato, in the fourth 
tt act, one jot more in nature than that of his 
* ſon and Lucia in the third. Cato receives the 
* news of his ſon's death not only with dry 
wc eyes, but with a fort of ſatisfaction; and 
te in the. ſame page ſheds tears for the calami- 
hy ty of his country, and does the ſame thing 
© in the next page upon the bare apprehenſi- 
te on of the danger of his friends. Now, 
* Hine the love of one's country is the love 
of one's countrymen, as I haveſhewn upon 
* another occaſion,” I deſire to afk theſe queſ- 
t tions: Of all our country men, which do 
«we love moſt, thoſe whom we kyow, or 
* thoſe whom we know not? And of thoſe 
ny whom we kliow, Which do we*cheriſh moſt, 
our friends or our enemies? And of our 
5“ friends, which are the deareſt to us, thoſe 
& who are related to us, or thoſe who are not? 
© And of all our relations, for which have 
* We moſt tenderneſs, for thoſe who are near 
to us, or for thoſe who are remote? And 
20 of our near relations, which are the neareſt, 


Te * and 
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< and conſequently the deareſt to us, our off. 
10 ſpring or others? Our offspring, moſt cer- 
<« tainly ; as Nature, or in other words Pro- 
t vidence, has wiſely contrived for the preſer- 
e vation of mankind. Now, does it not fol- 
40 low, from what has been ſaid, that for a 
te man to receive the news of his ſon's death 
ce with dry eyes, and to weep at the ſame time 
te for the calamities of his country, is a 
c wretched affectation, and a miſerable i incon- 
« OL} ? Is not that, in plain Engliſh, to 
< receive with dry eyes the news of the deaths 
« of thoſe for whoſe ſake our country is a 
© name ſo dear to us, and at the ſame time 
< to ſhed tears for thoſe for whoſe fakes our 
« SORBET, is not a name ſo dear to us?? 


But Fes 3 aſſailant. is leaſt * 
ble when he attacks the probability of the ac- 
tion, and the reaſonableneſs of the plan. | 
Every critical reader muſt, remark, that Addi- 


ſon has, with a ſcrupuloſity almoſt un 

pled on the Engliſh ſtage; confined hir malt in 
time to a ſingle day, and i in place to rigorous 
unity. The ſcene never changes, and the 


whole action of the play paſſes in the great hall 


of Cato's houſe at Utica... Much therefore 1s 


done in the hall, for which any other. place 
had been more fit; and this impropriety af- 
fords Dennis many hints of merriment, and 
opportunities of ug The paſſage is 


** g⸗ 
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long ; 3 but as ſach diſquiſitions are not com- 
mon, and the objections are ſkilfully formed 


and vigorouſly urged, thoſe who delight m 
in critical controverſy will not think it tedious, 


* Upon the departure of Porthos Sempro- 
e nius makes but one ſoliloquy, and immedi- 
« ately in comes Syphax, and then the two 
ee politicians are at it immediately. They lay 
* their heads together, with their ſnuff-boxes 
in their hands, as Mr. Bays has it, and 
* league it away. But in the midſt of that 
wife ſcene,” Syphax- ſeems to give a Feng: 
oh ble caution to e EY OY 


*6 pb. But is it true, Sempronius, that 
“ your ſenate - 


6e Is call'd together 7 Gods thou muſt be 
© cautious, A YEP! 
Cato has piercing eyes. 
* There is a great deal of © caution el in- 
<« deed, in meeting in a governor's: own hall to 
*< carry on their plot againſt him; Whatever 
e opinion they have of his eyes, I ſuppoſe 
they had none of his ears, or they would 
** never n at this fooliſh rate ſo near: 


_—_ © Gods ! thou muſt be cautious.” 


00 Oh! 1 yes, very cautious: for if Cato ſhould 
e overhear you, and turn you off for politici- 
"TW * be 


— — — —— — 
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te ans, Cæſar would never take you; no, Cas" 
e far would never take you. 


0 When Cato, 4 II. turns the ſenators | 
et out of the hall, upon pretence of ac- 
e quainting Juba with the reſult of their de- 
te bates; he appears to me to do a thing which 
te is neither reaſoriable nor civil. Juba might 
ec certainly have better been made acquainted 
e with the reſult of that debate in ſome private 
apartment of the palace. But the poet was 
e driven upon this abſurdity to make way for 
10 another; and that is, to give Juba an op- 
ec portunity to demand Marcia of her father. 
“But the quarrel and rage of Juba and Syphax, 
e in the ſame AR, the invectives of Syphax 
te againſt the Romans and Cato; the advice 
« that he gives Juba; in her father's hall, to 
* bear away Marcia by force; and his brutal 
tand clamorous rage upon his refuſal, and at 
e a time when Cato was ſcarce out of fight, 
e and perhaps not out of hearing; at leaſt, 

© ſome of his guards or domeſticks muſt neceſ- 
« ſarily be ſuppoſed to be within hearing; is a 
5 thing that is ſo far from being probable, that 
« It is _ . 35 


. sempronius, in the fecond Act, comes 
back once more in the ſame morning to the 
ic governor's hall, to carry on the conſpiracy 
« with Syphax againſt the governor, his coun- 
" try, and his a a which is ſo ſtupid, that 


* it 


te it is below the wiſdom of the O—'s, the 
« Mac's, and the Teague's; even Euſtace 
e Commins himſelf would never have gone to 
* Juſtice-hall, to have conſpired againſt the 
te government. If officers at Portſmouth 
* ſhould lay their heads together, in order to 
te the carrying off J= G—'s niece or daugh- 
© ter, would they meet in J G—'s hall, to 
e carry on that conſpiracy ? There would be 
© no neceſſity for their meeting there, at leaſt 
e till they came to the execution of their plot, 
e becauſe there would be other places to meet 
* in. There would be no probability that 
te they ſhould meet there, becauſe there would 
te be places more private and more commodi-. 
© ous. Now there ought to be nothing in a 


« tragical action but what is neceſſary « or . 
** bable. 


« But treaſon i is not the only elite that is 
* carried on in this hall: that and love, and 
e philoſophy, take their turns in it, without 
* any manner of neceſſity or probability, o - 
© cafioned by the action, as duly and as regu- 
« larly, without interrupting one another, as 
te if there were a triple league between them, 
« and a mutual agreement that each ſhould 
e give place to and make way for the ey, in 

« a due and orderly ſucceſſion. 


We come now to the third Act. Sempro- 
. nius, in this Act, comes into the governor's 


1 < hall, 
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hall, with the leaders of the mutiny : but as 

« ſoon as Cato is gone, Sempronius, who 
“ but: Juſt before had acted like an unparallel- 
ed knave, difcovers himſelf, like an egregi- 
% ous fool, to be an accomplice i in ne confpt- 
« x racy. . EL 


bg linker Wwe iligins, when rel paltry 
« flaves preſume | 
« To mix in treaſon; if the plot 8 
« They're thrown neglected by; but if it fails, 
They're ſure do die He 1 5 AS 0s ſhall 
„ Joc. 27), 
« Here, take theſe faQtions | "monſters, ag 
4 them forth 

wt Fo en death. — 

8 "Tis true, indeed, the 8 lender 45, 
* there are none there but friends: but is 
that poſſible at ſuch a juncture? Can a par- 
« cel of rogues attempt to aſſaſſinate the go- 
1% yernor of a town of war, in his own houſe, 
* in mid-day, and after they are diſcovered and, 
« defeated ? Can there be none near them but 
friends? Is it not plain from: theſe words 
© of Sempronius, 


ty ire, take theſe fadtions monſters, drag : 
te them forth 


To ſudden death — . 
e . 
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* and from the entrance of the guards 
* upon the word of command, that thoſe 
2 guards were within car-ſhot ? Behold Sem- 
" pronius then palpably diſcovered. How 
comes it to paſs, then, that, inſtead of - 
being hanged up with the reſt, he remains 
ſecure in the governor's hall, and there car- 
«* ries on his conſpiracy againſt the govern- 
* ment, the third time in the ſame day, with 
** his old comrade Syphax ? who enters at the 
e ſame time that the guards are carrying away 
< the leaders, big with the news of the defeat 
de of: Sempronius; | though where he had his 
* intelligence ſo ſoon is difficult to imagine. 
And now the reader may expect a very ex- 
* traordinary ſcene ; there is not abundance 
of ſpirit indeed, nor a great deal of paſſion, 
< but there is wiſdom more than enough to 
« ſupply all defects. 


e Syph. Our firſt FTP my FRY has 
* prov'd abortive; ; 
« « Still there, remains an after-game to EY p: 
* My troops are mounted, mw Numidian 

cc. ſteeds ft: 
te Snuff up the e and long to * the 
. 

85 Let but Sempronius 1 lead us in our ir flight, 
„We force the gate, where Marcus . 

_ © his guard, 
* ae 3 all that: WO 1 oppoſe our 


434401 | «Ad 
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i MA day will bring us into Cæſar's camp. 


0 Ke Hemp. Confuſion 8 have fail'd of half 
q my purpoſe; 
| 0 * Marcia, the charming Marcia" 8 left behind. 


| e Well! but though he tells us the half-pur- 
ee poſe that he has failed of, he does not tell 
| te us the half that he has carried, _ what 
| does he mean by 


| Z Marcia, the charming Marcia's | left * 
1 — = 4b 
00 He is now in ba own 1 and we . 
neither ſeen her nor heard of her any where 
. ** elſe ſince the Play began. Bor now let us 
« e Hear INE . 
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I % 
-c 


her out, 
And hurry her away by manly force 3 


But what does old Syphax mean by finding 
her out? They talk as if ſhe were as hard 
da to be found as a hare in a froſty morning. 


1 


0 Semp. But how to gain admiſſion > 
© #6 Oh! ſhe is found out then, It ſeems. mY 


= But how to gain admiſſion ? for acceſs 
60 © Is giv'n to none, but * ang her bro- 
„ 
1 Mg nates apart, why. en to Juba? 
BE * for be was owned and * * a lover 
* neither 
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neither by the father nor by the daughter, 
Well! but let that paſs. Syphax puts Sem. 
Fc pronius out of pain immediately ; and, be- 
* ing a Numidian, abounding in wiles, ſup- 
* plies him with a ſtratagem for admiſſion, 
* that, I believe, is a non-pareille : _ 


#6 Syph. Thou ſhalt have Juba's 40 and 
“ Juba's guards; 

„The doors will open, when Numidia's 
prince 

t Seems to appear before them, 


5 Sempronius is, it ſeems, to paſs for Juba 
** in full day at Cato's houſe, where they were 
* both ſo very well known, by having Juba's 
e dreſs and his guards; as if one of the mar- 

* ſhals of France could paſs for the duke of 
% Bavaria, at noon-day, at Verſailles, by hay- 
_ * ing his dreſs and liveries, But how does 

te Syphax pretend to help Sempronius to 

* young Juba's dreſs ? Does he ſerve him in 

*a double capacity, as general and maſter of 

© his wardrobe. ? But why Juba's guards? For 
* the gevil of any guards has Juba appeared 
* with yet, Well ! though this is a mighty 
s politick . invention, yet, methinks, they 
** might haye dane without it; for, ſince the 
tt advice that Syphax gave to Sempronius was, 
79 hacpy vr N . N force, in my 


2 n 


j 
i | 
i 


. 8 2 r 
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5 opinion, the ſhorteſt and likelieſt way of 
coming at the lady was by demoliſhing, in- 
t ſtead of putting on an impertinent diſguiſe to 
circumvent two or three ſlaves. But Sem- 
.**,pronius it ſeems, is of another opinion. He 
** extols to the ſkies the invention of old e- 
= ue 


5 te: Heavens ! what a thought was 
42: ere: 1 .: 1 


« Now I appeal to the reader, if I have not 
e been as good as my word. Did I not tell 
< him, that 1 Oe wet before _— a 1 574 wiſe 
* „bene? = ; 


, 
' . 


& But now let us led before the Nader that 
ec part of the ſcenery of the Fourth Act, which 


© may ſhew the abſurdities which «the author 


* has run into, through the indiſcreet obſer- 
<«yance of the Unity of Place. T do not re- 
« * member that Ariſtotle had fad any thing 
10 expreſly concerning the Unity of Place. 'Tis 
* true, implicitly he Has faid enough in the 


&« rules which he has laid down for the Chorus. 


« F or, by making the Chorus an eſſential part 
*.of Tragedy, and by bringing i it on the ſtage 
10 immediately after the opening of the ſcene, 
« and retaining it there till the very 7 cataſtrophe, 
© he has ſo determined and fixed the place of 
1 action. that it was impoſſible for an author 
40 on 
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te on the Grecian ſtage to break through that 
„ unity. I am of opinion that if a modern 


< tragic poet can preſerve the unity of place, 


without deſtroying the probability of the in- 


* cidents, 'tis always beſt for him to do it, 
e becauſe by the preſervation of that unity, as 

*© we have taken notice above, he adds grace, 
e and cleanneſs, and comelineſs, to the re- 
ce preſentation. But ſince there are no expreſs 
ce rules about it, and we are under no com- 


e pulſion to keep it, ſince we have no Chorus 


eas the Grecian poet had; if it cannot be pre- 
“ ferved, without rendering the greater part 
« of the incidents unreaſonable and abſurd, 
% nd perhaps ſometimes nenn tis cer- 
. n TG to bai at.” 


200 Now comes butty Sempronius, - comically 
tt accoutred and equipped with his Numidian 
0 dreſs and his Numidian guards. Let the 
<« reader attend to him with all his ears; for 
1 the words of e wiſe are n v7 © 


* berge. The deer 18 lodgid, - Tve track 
" Vid to her covert. 70 


7 
14 48 4 12 


bogs Now 1 would fain en wa this cds is 
<« ſaid to be lodged, ſince we haue not heard 
e one word, ſince the play began, of her being 
te at all out of harbour: and if we-confider 


" "ns diſeourſe with which ſhe and Lucia begin 


** the 
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* the Act, we have reaſon to believe that they 
had hardly been talking of ſuch matters in 
** the ſtreet, However, to pleaſure Sempro- 
c nius, let us ſuppoſe, for _ that the deer 
“ 18 lodged : 


The deer is lodg'd, I've tracks her to 
* her ned, | 


« If he had ſeen her in the open field, what 
* occaſion had he to track her, when he had 
* ſo many Numidian dogs at his heels, which, 
te with one halloo, he might have ſet upon 
* her haunches ? If he did nat ſee her in the 
** open field, how could he poſlibly track her? 
“If he had ſeen her in the ſtreet, why did he 
*© not ſet upon her in the ſtreet, ſince through 
te the ſtreet ſhe muſt be carried at laſt ? Now 
** here, inſtead of having his thoughts upon 
* his buſineſs, and upon the preſent danger; 
te inſtead of meditating and contriving how he 
tt ſhall paſs with his miſtreſs through the 
* ſouthern gate, where her brother Marcus is 
e upon the guard, and where ſhe would cer. 
6 tainly prove an impediment to him, which 
te jg the Roman word for the baggage ; ; inſtead 
* of doing this, Sempronius is nnn 
te himſelf with 2 . 


pe Bias in the young ; Numidian 
11585 W e W 
| « His 
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£« His miſtreſs *. ? if aught could glad my 

0 foul, 

Beyond th' enjoyment of ſo bright a prize, 

< ”Twould be to torture that yang gay Bar- 
c barian. 


* But hark | what nad ? Death to my hopes, 
e *tis he, 
«© Tis Juba's ſelf ! There i 18 * one way left! 
* He muſt be murder d, and a R. cut 
N. * Theo' thoſe his guards, 


« Pray, what are thoſe his guards 2 I thought 
« at preſent, that Juba's guards had been 


« - Sempronius's tools, and had been PTY 
10 . his heels. 


of But now let us * up al theſe abſurdi- 
u. th together. Sempronius goes at noon-day, 
* in Juba's clothes, and with Juba's guards, to 
*. Cav's palace, in order to paſs for Juba, in a 
25 fu where they were both ſo very well 
* knoyn :, he meets Juba there, and reſolves 


« to. TEE bim with his own guards. Upon 


the guards appearing a little baſhful, he 


65 * threa 8 . 


1 * Hal Daſtards, os you tremble! © 


Wan 


* Or act like W or = b azure heay' nl 


M But the anne nil remaining W ' Sem- 
£ Ei P pm — {tacks J uba, while each of the 


guards 
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guards is repreſenting Mr. Spectator's ſign of 
&* the Gaper, awed, it ſeems and terrified by 
**:Sempronius's threats. Juba kills Semproni- 
eus, and takes his own army prifoners, and 
© carries them in triumph away to Cato. 
Now, I wonld fain know, if any part of Mr. 
be OW” 8 nn is ſo all of (> rs _ ? 


« Upon hearing the aſh of Nose Lucia 
and Marcia come in. The queſtion is, why 
no men come in upon hearing the noiſe of 
« ſwords in the governor's hall? Where was 
the governor himſelf ? Where were his 
i guards? Where were his ſervants ? Such 
e an attempt as this, ſo near the perſon of a 
* governor of a place of war, was enough to 
« alarm the whole garriſon: and yet, tor al- 
< moſt half an hour after Semproniu was 
< killed; we find none of thoſe appear, who 
1e were tlie likelieſt in the world to beakrm'd; 
* and the noiſe of ſwords is made to driw only 
* two poor women thither, who w e moſt 
«certain to run away from it. Upon Lucia [ 
tt and Marcia's coming in, Lucia apptars in 
« the ſymptoms Ws an byſterical kentlewo- 


c | ' — 
6 8 pls g 3a en * | 1 
” . * fl 7 5 


2 Li. gare twas "the e claſh of words; ; 0 
9 r «26 t Hin RP 761/49 
3 S111 Ne 3 bt 182 2 11255 wag! oF 1b 455% 0 1 
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Is ſo caſt down, and ſunk amidſt its ſorrows, 
«. Iþ throbs with fear, and akes at . en 
« And immedialy her old hind returns 
2 _ her: | 


t 0 diag ſhould. thy brothers, hs my 


2 abe: 
. die e with horrhr at the; thought. 


144 


* She Fn that thete can be no iputtiageof: 


60 throats, but it muſt be for her. If this is 


e. tragical; I would fain kno what is comical ? 
<«. Well! upon this they ſpy! the body of Sem- 
. pronius; and Marcia, deluded by the habit, 
cc it 17 2 him for Juba; ns tayd me; 


be Thie face; is wutked up within the Sar. : 


« ment. 


— Now papa a man could fight and fall with 
e his face muffled up in his garment; 1s, I think, 
ce alntle hard to conceive! | Beſides, Juba, be- 
e fore he killed him, knew him to be Sempro- 
© nius. It was not by his garment that he 


© knew this; it was by his face then: his face 


ce therefore was not muffled, Upon ſeeing 
« this man with the muffled face, Marcia falls 
ce 2-raving; and, owning her paſſion for the 
9 ſuppoſed defunct, begins to make his fune- 
6 * oration. Upon which Juba enters liſten- 


* ing 


| 
| 
| 


' 
| 
| 
: 
i 
: 
'n 
1 
| 
| 
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$6 * ing, J ſuppoſe on tiptoe: for I cannot 


e imagine how any one can enter, liſtening, in 
** any other poſture, I would fain know how 


it came to paſs, that during all this time he 


<* had ſent nobody, no not ſo much as a candle- 
* ſnuffer, to take away the dead body of Sem- 
*« pronius. Well! but let us regard him 
* liſtening. Having left his apprehenſion be- 
ce hind him, he, at firſt, applies what Marcia 
* ſays to Sempronius. But finding at laſt, 
* with much ado, that he himſelf is the happy 
man, he quits his eve-dropping, and diſco- 
« vers himſelf juſt time enough to prevent his 
being cuckolded by a dead man, of whom 
the moment before he had appeared ſo jealous; 
e and greedily intercepts the bliſs, which was 


„ fondly deſigned for one who could not be 


the better for it. But here I muſt aſk a queſ- 
e tion: how comes Juba to liſten here, who 
e had not liſtened before throughout the play? 


Or, how comes he to be the only perſon of 


* this: tragedy who liſtens, when love and 

c treaſon were fo often-talked in ſo public a 
« place as a hall? I am afraid the author was 
* driven upon all theſe abſurdities only. to in- 
« troduce this miſerable miſtake of Marcia; 
© which, after all, is much below the dignity 


of tragedy, as any _ 18 which. 18 e effect 
13 reſult of — | 5 


« But 
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- * But let us come to the ſcenery of the Fifth. 
ba Act. Cato appears firſt upon the ſcene, ſit- 
e ting in a thoughtful poſture; in his hand 
& Plato's treatiſe on the Immortality of the 
r Soul, a drawn ſword on the table by him. 
© Now let us conſider the place in which this 
te ſight is preſented to us. The place, forſooth, 
« is a long hall. Let us ſuppoſe, that any 
© one ſhould place himſelf in this poſture, in 
© the midſt of one of our halls in London; 
e that he ſhould appear ſolas, in a ſullen poſ- 
ec ture, a drawn ſword on the table by him; in 
« his hand Plato's treatiſe on the Immortality 
c of the Soul, tranſlated lately by Bernard 
<« Lintot: I defire the reader to conſider, whe- 
« ther ſuch a perſon as this would paſs with 
«* them, who beheld him for a great patriot, a 
e great philoſopher, or a general, or for ſome 
« whimſical perſon who fancied himſelf all 
<« theſe; and whether the people, who be- 
ce Jonged to the family, would think that ſuch 
e a perſon had a deſign upon their midrifs or 
his own ? 


..* Tn (art, that Cato ſhould fit long enough, 
re jn the aforeſaid poſture, in the midſt of this 
* large hall, to read over Plato's treatiſe on 
te the Immortality of the Soul, which is a lec- 
re ture of two long hours; that he ſhould 
< propoſe to himſelf to be private there upon 
* that occaſion; that he ſhould be angry with 

cc his 
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«< his ſon for intruding there; then, that he 
<* ſhould leave this hall upon the pretence of 
* ſleep, give himſelf the mortal wound in his 

_ © bed-chamber, and then be brought back into 

| e that hall to expire, purely toſhew his good-» 
* breeding; and ſave his friends the trouble of 
coming up to his bed-chamber ;. all this ap- 

_ © pears to me to be . incredible, 
7 impoſſible. 25 


= Such i is the 3 of Dennis. There is, 
| as Dryden expreſſes it, perhaps ro much horſe- 
1 play in bis raillery; but if his jeſts are coarſe, 
| his arguments are ſtrong. . Vet as we love 
better to be pleaſed than to be taught, Cato is 
| read, and the critick is neglected, | 


/ 


Fluſhed with conſciouſneſs of theſe detecti⸗ 
ons of abſurdity in the conduct, he afterwards 
attacked the ſentiments of Cato; but he then 

amuſed himſelf with oy cavils, and minute 
objections. | 


PPP — 


il | Of Addiſon's ſmaller poems, no bak 
mention is neceſſary they have little that 
can employ or require a critick. The parallel 
of the Princes and Gods, in his verſes to 
Kneller, 1 is often happy, b but 1s too well en 
to be quoted. 


'l His tranſlations, fo far as I have compared 
| | | them, 
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them, want the exactneſs of a ſcholar. That 
he underſtood his authors cannot be doubted 
but his verfions will not teach others to under- 
ſtand them, being too licentiouſly paraphraſ- 
tical. They are however, for the moſt part, 
ſmooth and eaſy ; and, what is the firſt excel- 
lence of a tranſlator, ſuch as may be read 


with pleaſure by thoſe who do not know tho 
originals. 


_ His poetry is poliſhed and pure; the pro- 
duct of a mind too judicious to commit faults, 
but not ſufficiently vigorous to attain excel- 
lence. He has ſometimes a ſtriking line, or a 
ſhining paragraph; but in the whole he is 
warm rather than fervid, and ſhews more 
dexterity than ſtrength. He was however one 
of our nen Ran of e 


Phe verfiſication which be had arne 
from Dryden, he debaſed rather than refined. 
His rhymes are often diſſonant; in his Georgick 

he admits broken lines. He uſes both triplets 
and alexandrines, but triplets more frequently 
in his tranſlations than his other works. The 
mere ſtructure of verſes ſeems never to have 
engaged much of his care. But his lines arg 


very ſmooth in wann and too o ſmooth 3 in 
Catg, 


| Addiſon 5 is now to be confidered as a critick ; ; 
Vox. II. ” 


a name 
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a name which the preſent generation is ſcarce- 
ly willing to allow him. His criticiſm is con- 
demned as tentative or experimental, rather 


than ſcientifick, and he is conſidered as docking 
by taſte rather than by rn pre 


It is not cabal for thofe who have 
grown wiſe by the labour of others to add a 
little of their own, and overlook their maſters. 
Addiſon is now deſpifed by ſome who perhaps 

would never have feen his defects, but by the 
nights which he afforded them. That he always 
wrote as he would think it neceſſary to write, 
now, cannot be affirmed; his inlruchons 
were ſuch as the character of his readers made 
proper. That general knowledge which now 
circulates in common talk was in his time 
rarely to be found. Men not profeſſing learn- 
ing were not aſhamed of ignorance; and in 
the female world any acquaintance with books 
was diſtinguiſhed. only to be cenſared. His 
purpoſe was to infufe literary curiolity, by 
gentle and unſuſpected conveyance; into the 
gay, the idle, and the wealthy; he therefore 
preſented knowledge! in the moſt alluring form, 
not lofty and auſtere, but acceſſible and fami- 
liar. When he ſhewed them their defects, he 
ſhewed them likewiſe that they might be eaſily 
ſupplied. His attempt ſucceeded ; enquiry 
was awakened, and comprehenſion expanded. 
An. emulation of eee elegance was 


2 : exeited, 
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excited, and from his time to our own life has 


been gradually exalted, and converſation pu- 
rified and enlarged. 


Dryden had, not many years before; ſcat- 
tered criticiſm over his Prefaces with very little 
parſimony; but, though he ſometimes con- 
deſcended to be ſomewhat familiar, his manner 


was in general too ſcholaſtick for thoſe who 
had yet their rudiments to learn, and found 


it not eaſy to underſtand their maſter. His 
obſervations were framed rather for thoſe that 


were learning to write, than for thoſe that 
read only to talk. 


An inſtructor like Addiſon was now want= 
ing, whoſe remarks being ſuperficial, might 
be eaſily underſtood, and being juſt, might 
prepare the mind for more attainments. Had 
be preſented Paradiſe Lyft to the publick with 
all the pomp of ſyſtem and ſevefity of ſcience, 
he would perhaps have been admired, and 
the book ſtill have been neglected; but by the 
blandiſhments of gentleneſs and facility, he 
has made Milton an univerſal favourite, with 


whom readers of every claſs think it neceſſary 
to be pleaſed. 


He 1 now and then to 3 dif. : 


quiſitions, and by a ſerious diſplay of the beau- 
ties of Chevy Chaſe expoſed himſelf to the ridi- 
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cule of Wagſtaff, who beſtowed a like pom- 
pous character on Tom Thumb; and to the con- 
tempt of Dennis, who, conſidering the fun- 
damental pofition of his criticiſm, that Chevy 
Chef? pleaſes, and ought to pleaſe, becauſe it 
is natural, obferves, ** that there is a way of 


_ deviating from nature, by bombaſt or tumour, 


which ſoars above nature, and enlarges images 
beyond their real bulk; by affectation, which 
forſakes nature in queſt of ſomething unſuit- 
able; and by imbecillity, which degrades na- 
ture by faintneſs and diminution, by obſcur- 
ing images and weakening effects. In Chevy 
Chace there is not much of either bombaſt or 
affectation; but there is chill and lifeleſs im- 
becillity. The ſtory cannot poſlibly ,.be told 
in a manner that ſhall make lefs impreſſion on 
the mand. 


Before the profound obfervers of the preſent 
race repoſe too ſecurely on the conſciouſneſs 


of their ſuperiority to Addiſon, let them con- 


fider his Remarks on Ovid, in which may be 
found ſpecimens of criticiſm ſufficiently ſubtle 
and refined; let them peruſe likewiſe his 
Eſſays on Wit, and on the Pleaſures of Imagi- 
nation, in which he founds art on the baſe of 
nature, and draws the principles of invention 
from diſpoſitions inherent in the mind of man, 
with {kill and elegance, ſuch as his contemners 

will not t cafily attain. 


As 
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As a deſcriber of life and manners, he muſt 
be allowed to ſtand perhaps the firſt of the 
firſt rank. His humour, which, as Steele ob- 
ſerves, is peculiar to himſelf, is ſo happily 
diffuſed as to give the grace of novelty to do- 
meſtic ſcenes and daily. occurrences. He ne- 
ver outfteps the modeſty of nature, nor raiſes mer- 
riment or wonder by the violation of truth. 
His figures neither divert by diſtortion, nor 
_ amaze by aggravation. He copies life with ſo 
much fidelity, that he can be hardly ſaid to 
invent; yet his exhibitions have an air fo 
much original, that it is difficult to ſuppoſe 

them not merely the product of imagination. 


As a teacher of wiſdom he may be confi- 
dently followed. His religion has nothing in 
it enthuſiaſtic or ſuperſtitious: he appears 
neither weakly credulous nor wantonly ſcep- 
tical; his morality is neither dangerouſly lax, 
nor impracticably rigid. All the enchantment 
of fancy. and all the cogency of argument are 
employed to recommend to the reader his real 
intereſt, the care of pleaſing the Author of his 
being. Truth is ſhewn ſometimes as the 
phantom of a viſion, ſometimes appears half- 
| veiled in an allegory ; ſometimes attracts re- 
gard in the robes of fancy, and ſometimes 
ſteps forth in the confidence of reaſon. She 
wears a thouſand dreſſes, and in all is pleaſing. 


Mille habet ornatus, mille decenter habet. 
We | His 
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His proſe is the model of the middle ſtile ; 


on grave ſubjects not formal, on light occa- 


ſions not grovelling ; pure without ſcrupulo- 
ſity, and exact without apparent elaboration ; 
always equable, and always eaſy, without 
glowing words or pointed ſentences. Addiſon 
never deviates from his track to ſnatch a grace; 
he ſeeks no ambitious ornaments, and tries no 


hazardous innovations. His page is always 


luminous, but never blazes in unexpected 
ſplendour. | 


It ſeems to have been his principal endea- 


vour to avoid all harſhneſs and ſeverity of 
diction ; he 1s therefore ſomething verboſe i in 
his tranſitions and connections, and ſome- 
times deſcends too much to the language of 
converſation; yet if his language had been 
leſs idiomatical, it might have loſt ſomewhat 
of its genuine Angliciſm. What he attempt- 
ed, he performed; he is never feeble, and he 
did not wiſh to be energetic; he i 1s never ra- 


pid, and he never ſtagnates. His ſentences 


have neither ſtudied amplitude, nor affected 
brevity: his periods, though not diligently 
rounded, are voluble and eaſy. Whoever 
wiſhes to attain an Engliſh ſtile, familiar but 
not coarſe, and elegant but not oſtentatious, 


muſt give his days and > Ar to We volumes 
of Addiſon, 
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IM RICHARD BLACKMORE is 
one of thoſe men whoſe writings have attract- 
ed much notice, but of whole life and manners 
very little has been communicated, and whoſe 
lot it has been to be much oftener mentioned 
9 enemies s than by friends, | 


He was the ſon of Robert plackellcs of 
Corſham in Wiltſhire, filed by Wood Gentle- 
man, and ſuppoſed to have been an attorney: 
having been for ſome time educated in a coun- 
try-ſchool, he was ſent at thirteen to Weſt- 
minſter ; and in 1668 was entered at Edmund- 


Hall in Oxford, where he took the degree of 


M. A. June 3, 1676, and reſided thirteen 
years; a much longer time than it is uſual to 
ſpend at the univerſity. He afterwards travel- 
led: at Padua he was made doctor of phy- 


ſick; and, after having wandered about a 


year and 4 half den the Continent, rebarned 
ber r MET 2 = ; 
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ſchool; an humiliation with which, though 
it certainly laſted but a little while, his ene- 
mies did not forget to reproach him, when he 
became conſpicuous enough to excite malevo- 
lence ; and let it be remembered for his hon- 
our, that to have been once a ſchool-maſter is 
the only feproach which all the perſpicacity of 


malice, animated by \ wit, has ever fixed upon 
his private life, 


When he gelt engaged in the ſtudy of 8 
ny he enquired, as he ſays, of Dr. Syden- 
ham what authors he ſhould read, and was 
directed by Sydenham to Don Quixote; which, 
ſaid he, is a very good boo; Tread, it ſtill. The 8 
perverſeneſs of mankind makes; it often miſ⸗ 
chieyous in men of eminence, to give way. to 
merriment. . The. idle and the. illiterate will 
long, ſhelter.. themſelves undes 4 this eke 
PARTE + „ 2537 fit bn! 

Whether 9 fatiched oi * 8 
tion, or ſought: for better, he commenced 
phyſician, and obtained high eminence and 
extenſive practice. He became Fellow of the 
College of Phyſicians April 12, 1687, being 
one of the thirty Which, by the new charter 
of king James, were added to the former 
Fellows. His reſidence was in Cheapſide, 
and his friends were chiefly. in the city. In 
ay er part of Blackmore's time a citizen 


WAS 
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was a term of reproach; and his place of 


abode was another topic to which his: adverſa- 
ries had recourſe, in the penury of ſcandal. 


Blackmore therefore was made a poet not 
by neceſſity but inclination, and wrote not for 
a livelihood but for a fame; or, if he may 
tell his own motives, for a nobler purpoſe, to 
engage 2 in the cauſe of Virtue. 


I believe it is W to him, that his firſt 
public work was an heroic poem. He was 


not known as a maker of verſes, till he pub- 


hſhed (in 1699) Prince. Arthur, in ten books, 
written, as he relates, y ſuch catches and farts, 
and in ſuch occqſional uncertain hours as his pro- 
Feſſion afforded, and for the greateſt part in coffee- 
houſes, or in paſſing up and down the ſtreets. 
For the latter part of this apology he was ac- 
euſed of writing t the rumbling of bis chariot- 
wheels. He had read, he ſays, but little poetry 
throug hout his whole life; and for fifteen years 
before had not written an hundred verſes, except 


one vp oF Haw. 825 5 in I oY a Fu 
book.” 


He thinks, and with ſome reaſon; that from 
fuch a performance perfection cannot be ex- 
pected; but he finds another reaſon for the 
ſeyerity of his cenſurers, which he expreſſes 
| pete ſuch as CR eaſily furniſhed. 


J am 
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Jam not free of the Poets Company, having ne- 
ver kiſſed the governor's hands : mine is there- 
fore not ſo much as a permiſſion-poem, but a 
downright interloper. Thoſe gentlemen who carry 
on their poetical trade in a joint ſtock, would 
certainly do what they could to fink and ruin an 
unlicenſed adventurer, notwithſtanding 1 diſturb- 
ed none of their factories, nor imported any goods 
they had ever dealt in. He had lived in the 
city till he had learned its note. 


That Prince Arthur found: many readers is 
certain; for in two years it had three edi- 
tions, a very uncommon inſtance of favour- 
able reception, at a time when literary curioſi- 
ty was yet confined to particular claſſes of 
the nation. Such ſucceſs naturally raiſed ani- 
moſity; and Dennis attacked it by a formal 
criticiſm, more tedious and diſguſting than the 
work which he condemns. To this cenſure 
may be oppoſed the approbation of Locke and 
the admiration of Molineax;. which are found 
in their printed Letters. Molineux is parti- 7 
cularly delighted with the ſong of Mopas, % 
which 1 Is therefore ſubjoined to this narrative, 


It is remarked by Pope, that what raiſes:the 
bero often finks the man. Of Blackmore it may 
be ſaid, that as the poet ſinks the man riſes; 
the animadverſions of Dennis, . inſolent and 
contemptuous as they were, raiſed 1n him no 

implacable 
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implacable reſentment : he and his critic were 
afterwards friends; and in one of his latter 
works he praiſes Dennis as equal to Boileau in 
poetry, and Ae to him in critical abilities. | 


| "Aims to "VE been more delighted with 
praiſe than pained by cenſure, and, inſtead of 
ſlackening, quickened his career. Having in 
two years produced ten books of Prince Ar- 
thur, in two years more (1697) he ſent. into 
the world King Arthur in twelve. The pro- 
vocation was now doubled, and the reſent- 
ment of wits and critics may be ſuppoſed-to 
have increaſed in proportion. He found, 
however, advantages more than equivalent to 
all their outrages ; he was this year made one 
of the phyſicians in ordinary to king. William, 
and advanced by him to the honour of knight- 


hood, with a preſent of a * chain and a 
medal. | 


The: malignity of the wits attributed his 
knighthood to his new poem; but king Wil- 
liam was not very ſtudious of poetry, and 
Blackmore perhaps had other merit: for he 
ſays 1 in his Dedication to Alfred, that he had a 


greater part in the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Ha- 
nover than ever he had. boaſted. 


| What B could contribute 55 the 
Succeſſion, or what he imagined himſelf to - 


have 
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have contributed, cannot now be known. 
That he had been of conſiderable uſe, I doubt 
not but he believed, for 1 hold him to have 
been very honeſt; but he might eaſily make a 
falſe eſtimate of his own importance; thoſe 
whom their virtue reſtrains from deceiving 
- others, are often diſpoſed by their vanity to 
deceive themſelves. Whether he promoted 
the Succeſſion or not, he at leaſt approved it, 
and adhered invariably to his ator and and 
| pay om his whole life. 


His ardour of Peeuy till continued; and 
not long after (1700) he publiſhed a Para- 
phraſe on the Book of Fob, and other parts of 
the Scripture. This performance Dryden, who 
purſued him with great malignity, lived mag 
enough to ridicule 1 in a Ar N 


The wits eaſily confederated againſt him, 
as Dryden, whoſe favour they almoſt all 
courted, was his profeſſed adverſary. He had 
beſides given them reaſon for reſentment, . as, 
in his Preface to Prince Arthur, he had ſaid 
of the Dramatick Writers almoſt all that was 
alleged afterwards by Collier ; but Blackmore's 
_ cenſure was cold and general, Collier's was 

perſonal and ardent; Blackmore taught his 
reader to diſike, what Collier . him ta 
bor. 95 775 i | 


In 
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In his Preface to King Artbur he endeavour- 
ed to gain at leaſt one friend, and propitiated 


Congreve by higher praiſe of his Mourning 


Bride than it has obtained from any other eri- 
8 


The ſame year he publiſhed a Satire on Wit; 
a proclamation of defiance which united the 


poets almoſt all againſt him, and which 


brought upon him lampoons and ridicule from 

every fide. This he doubtleſs foreſaw, and 
evidently deſpiſed ; nor ſhould his dignity of 
mind be withqut its praiſe, had he not paid 
the homage to greatneſs which he denied to 
genius, and degraded himſelf by conferring 


that authority over the national taſte, which he 


takes from the poets, upon men of high rank 


and wide influence, but of leſs wit, and not 


greater virtue. 


Here is again diſcovered the inhabitant of 
Cheapſide, whoſe head cannot keep his poetry 
unmingled with trade. To hinder that in- 
tellectual bankruptcy which he affetts to fear, 
he will erect a Bank for Wit. 


In this poem he juſtly cenſured Dryden's 
impurities, but praiſed his powers ; though 
in a ſubſequent edition he retained the ſatire 
and omitted the praiſe. What was his reaſon 
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I know not; Dryden was then no longer ! in 
his way. 


His head ſtill teemed with heroick poetry, 
and (1705) he publiſhed Eliza in ten books. 
I am afraid that the world was now weary of 
contending about Blackmore's heroes; for I 
do not remember that by any author, ſerious 
or comical, I have found Eliza either praiſed 
or blamed. She dropped, as it ſeems, dead- 
born from the preſs. It is never mentioned, 
and was never ſeen by me till I borrowed it for 
the preſent occaſion. Jacob ſays it is corrected, 
and reviſed for another impreſſion ; but the la- 
bour of reviſion was thrown away. 
From this time he turned ſome of his 
thoughts to the celebration of living charac- 
ters; and wrote a poem on the Kit- cat Club, 
and Advice to the Poets how to celebrate the 
Duke of Marlborough; but, on occaſion of 
another year of ſucceſs, thinking himſelf qua- 
lified to give more inſtruction, he again wrote 
a poem of Advice to a Weaver of Tapiſtry. 
Steele was then publiſhing the Tatler; and 
looking round him for ſomething at which 
he might laugh, unluckily lighted on Sir 
| Richard's work, and treated it with ſuch con- 
_ tempt, that, as Fenton obſerves, he put an 
end to the ſpecies of writers that gave Advice 
to Painters. | 


Not 
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Not long after (1712) he publiſhed Crea- 
tion, a philoſophical Poem, which has been, 
by my recommendation, inſerted in his 
Works. Whoever judges of this by any other 
of Blackmore's performances, will do it inju- 
ry. The praiſe given it by Addiſon (Spect᷑. 
339) is too well known to be tranſcribed ; but 
ſome notice is due to the teſtimony of Davie 
nis, who calls it a ©** philoſophical Poem, which 
has equalled that of Lucretius in the beauty 
« of its verſification, and infinitely ſurpaſſed 


*1t in the ſolidity and ſtrength of its rea- 
<« ſoning.” 


Why an \ ani ſurpaſſes himſelf, it is natu- 
ral to enquire. I have heard from Mr. Dra- 
per, an eminent bookſeller, an account re- 

ceived by him from Ambroſe Philips, © That 
Blackmore, as he proceeded in this poem, 
laid his manuſcript from time to time be- 
« foreaclub of wits with whom he affociated ; 
e and that every man contributed, as be 
« could, either improvement or correction; 
« ſo that,” ſaid Philips, © there are perhaps no 
« where in the book thirty lines together, that 
© now ſtand as they were originally written.“ 


The relation of Philips, I ſuppoſe, was 
true; but when all reaſonable, all credible 
allowance is made for this friendly revi- 
ſion, the author will ſtill retain an ample di- 


vidend 
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vidend of praiſe; for to- him muſt always be 
aſſigned the plan of the work, the diſtribution 
of its parts, the choice of topicks, the train 
of argument, and, what is yet more, the ge- 
neral predominance of philoſophical judgement 
and poetical ſpirit. Correction ſeldom effects 
more than the ſuppreſſion of faults : a happy 
line, or a ſingle elegance, may perhaps be 
added; but of a large work the general cha- 
rater muſt always remain; the original con- 
ſtitution can be very little helped by local re- 
medies: inherent and radical dulneſs will ne- 
ver be much invigorated by extrinſick anima- 
tion. | 


This poem, if he had written nothing elſe, 
would have tranſmitted him to poſterity a- 
mong the firſt favourites of the Engliſh Mufe, 
but to make verſes was his tranſcendent plea- 
ſure, and as he was not deterred by cenſure, 

he was not ſatiated with praiſe. 


He deviated, 5 e into other 
tracks of literature, and condeſcended to en- 
tertain his readers with plain proſe. When 
the Spectator ſtopped, he conſidered the polite 
world as deſtitute of entertainment; and in 
concert with Mr. Hughes, who wrote every 


third paper, publiſhed three times a week the 


Lay Monaſtery, founded on the ſuppoſition 
that ſome literary men, whoſe characters are 


| deſcribed, 
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deſcribed, had retired to a houſe in the coun- 
try to enjoy philoſophical leiſure, and' reſolved 
to inſtruct the publick, by communicating 
their diſquiſitions and amuſements. Whether 
any real perſons were concealed under fictiti- 
ous names is not known. The hero of the 
club is one Mr. Johnſon ; ſuch a conſtellation 
of excellence, that his character ſhall not be 
ſuppreſſed, though there is no great genius in 
the deſign, nor {kill in the delineation. 


« The firſt I ſhall name is Mr. Johnſon, a 
e gentleman that owes to Nature excellent 
« faculties and an elevated genius, and to in- 
e duſtry and application many acquired ac- 
* compliſhments. His taſte is diſtinguiſn- 
ing, juſt and delicate; his judgment clear 
e and his reaſon ſtrong, accompanied with an 
imagination full of ſpirit, of great compaſs, 
% and ſtored with refined ideas. He is a cri- 
* tick of the firſt rank; and, what is his pe- 
e culiar ornament, he is delivered from the 
« Oſtentation, malevolence, and ſupercilious 
« temper, that ſo often blemiſh men of that 
ce character. His remarks reſult from the na- 
e ture and reaſon of things, and are formed 
*« hy a judgment free, and unbiaſſed by the 
« authority of thoſe who have lazily followed 
«© each other in the ſame beaten track of 
tt thinking, and are arrived only at the repu- 
* tation of acute grammarians and commen- 

Vol. II. H « tators ; 
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<tators ; men, who have been copying one 
another many hundred years, without any 
improvement; or, if they have ventured 
farther, have only applied in a mechanical 
„ manner the rules of antient criticks to mo- 
dern writings, and with great labour diſco- 
« vered nothing but their own want of judge- 
<© ment and capacity. As Mr. Johnſon pene- 
trates to the bottom of his ſubject, by which 
ce means his obſervations are ſolid and natural, 
te as well as delicate, fo his deſign is always to 
bring to light ſomething uſeful and orna- 
© mental; whence his character is the reverſe 
© to theirs, who have eminent abilities in in- 
SF ſignificant knowledge, and a great felicity 
ein finding out trifles. He is no leſs indu(- 
ce trious to ſearch out the merit of an author, 
than ſagacious in diſcerning his errors and 
defects; and takes more pleaſure in com- 
©* mending the beauties than expoſing the ble- 
«© miſhes of a laudable writing: like Horace, 
in a long work, he can bear ſome deformi- 
ee ties, and juſtly lay them on the imperfecti- 
on of human nature, which is incapable of 
* faultleſs productions. When an excellent 
Drama appears in publick, and by its in- 
* trinſick worth attracts a general applauſe, 
e he is not ſtung with envy and ſpleen; nor 
does he expreſs a ſavage nature, in faſten- 
ing upon the celebrated author, dwelling 
upon his imaginary defects, and paſſing 
r over 
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over his conſpicuous excellences. He 
< treats all writers upon the ſame impar- 
tial foot; and is not, like the little cri- 
e ticks, taken up entirely in finding out 
only the beauties of the ancient, and 
* nothing but the errors of the modern 
** writers. Never did any one expreſs 
more kindneſs and good-nature to young 


and unfiniſhed authors; he promotes 


<< their intereſts, protects their reputation, 
te extenuates their faults, and ſets off 
* their virtues, and by his candour guards 
them from the ſeverity of his judge- 
<« ment. He is not like thoſe dry criticks, 
3 Who are moroſe becanſe they cannot 

write themſelves, but is himſelf maſter 
„of a good vein in poetry; and though 
<* he does not often employ it, yet he has 
<* ſometimes entertained his friends with his 
5 < unpubliſhed performances.” 


The reſt of the Lay Monks ſeem to be but 
feeble mortals, in compariſon with the gigan- 
tick Johnſon ; who yet, with all his abilities, 
and the help of the fraternity, could drive the 
publication but to forty papers, which were 

afterwards collected into a volume, and called 
in the th a e to the Spectators. 


a years afterwards (2716 ac Sa he 
publiſhed two volumes of Eſſays in proſe, which 
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can be commended only as they are written 
for the higheſt and nobleſt purpoſe, the promo- 
tion of religion. Blackmore's proſe is not the 
proſe of a poet; for it is languid, ſluggiſn, 
and lifeleſs; his diction is neither daring nor 
exact, his flow neither rapid nor eaſy, and his 
periods neither ſmooth nor ſtrong. His ac- 
count of Vit will ſhew with how little clear- 
neſs he is content to think, and how little his 
thoughts are recommended by his language. 


As to its efficient cauſe, Vit owes its pro- 
* duction to an extraordinary and peculiar 
* temperament in the conſtitution of the poſ- 
« ſeffor of it, in which is found a concurrence 
* of regular and exalted ferments, and an af- 
e fluence of animal ſpirits, refined and recti- 
e fied to a great degree of purity ; whence, be- 
ing endowed with vivacity, brightneſs, and 
* celerity, as well in their reflexions as direct 
© motions, they become proper inſtruments 
** for the ſpritely operations of the mind; by 
e which means the imagination can with great 
te facility range the wide field of Nature, con- 
template an infinite variety of objects, and, 
<< by obſerving the ſimilitude and diſagreement | 
© of their ſevernl qualities, fingle out and ab- 
e ſtract, and then ſuit and unite thoſe ideas 
* which will beſt ſerve his purpoſe. Hence 
beautiful alluſions, ſurpriſing metaphors, 
and admirable ſentiments, are always ready 
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« at hand: and while the fancy is full of ima- 
ce ges collected from innumerable objects and 
g their different qualities, relations, and ha- 
c bitudes, it can at pleaſure dreſs a common 
e notion in a ſtrange but becoming garb ; by 
© which, as before obſerved, the ſame thought 


will appear a new one, to the great delight 


* and wonder of the hearer. What we call 
te genius reſults from this particular happy 
1 complexion 1 in the firſt formation of the per- 
5 ſon that enjoys it, and is Nature's gift, but 
« diverſified by various ſpecifick characters and 
„limitations, as its active fire is blended and 
e allayed by different proportions of phlegm, 

e or reduced and regulated by the contraſt of 
* oppoſite ferments. Therefore, as there hap- 
** pens in the compoſition of a facetious ge- 
« nius a greater or leſs, though ſtill an inferior, 
bc degree of judgement and prudence, one man 


of wit will be varied and diſtinguiſhed 


9e from another.“ 


| i theſe Eſſays he took little care to propi- 
tiate the wits; for he ſcorns to avert their ma- 
lice at the expence of virtue or of truth. 


< Several, in their books, have many Kare 
« caſtical and ſpiteful ſtrokes at religion in ge- 
« neral; while others make themſelves plea- 
«ſant ith the pr inciples of the Chriſtian. Of 
1 the hay kind, this age has ſeert” a moſt auda- 
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e cious example in the book intituled, A Tale 
1 of 4 Tub, Had this writing been publiſhed 
e in a Pagan or popiſh nation, who are juſtly 
e impatient of all indignity offered to the eſta- 
< bliſhed religion of their country, no doubt 
<« but the author would have received the pu- 
ce niſhment he deſerved. But the fate of this 
„ impious buffoon is very different; for in a 
<« proteſtant kingdom, zealous of their civil 
* and religious immunities, he has not only 
c eſcaped affronts and the effects of publick 
<« reſentment, but has been careſſed and patro- 

é nized by perſons of great figure, and of all 
_« denominations. Violent  party-men, who 
« differed in all things beſides, agreed in their 
e turn to ſhew particular reſpect and friendſhip 
to this inſolent derider of the worſhip of his 
country, till at laſt the reputed writer is not 
te only gone off with impunity, but triumphs 
« in his dignity and preferment. I do not 
© know that any inquiry or ſearch. was ever 
made after this writing, or that any reward 
<<. was ever offered for the diſcovery of the au- 
e thor, or that the infamous book was ever 
“ condemned to be burnt in publick : whether 
« this proceeds from the exceſſive eſteem and 
love that men in power, during the late 
< reign, had for wit, or their defect of zeal 
and concern for the Chriſtian Religion, will 
© be determined beſt by thoſe who are beſt ac- 
a quainted with their character.” 
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In. another place he ſpeaks with becoming ab- 
horrence of a godleſs author who has burleſqued 
a Pſalm. This author was ſuppoſed to be 
Pope, who publiſhed, a reward for any one 
that would: produce the coiner of the accuſati- 
on, but never denied it; and was afterwards 
the perpetual and ae enemy of Black- 
more, 


One of his Eſſays is upon the Spleen, which 
is treated by im ſo much to his own fatisfac- 
tion, that he has publiſhed the fame thoughts 


in the ſame words; firſt in the Lay Monaſtery ; . 
then in the Eſſay ; and then in the Preface to 


a Medical Treatiſe on the Spleen, One paſſage, 

which I have found already twice, I will here 
exhibit, becauſe I think it better imagined 
and better expreſſed, than could be expected 
from the common tenour of his proſe : k 


cc —As the Lia combinations of ſplene- 


* tick madneſs and folly produce an infinite 
variety of irregular underſtanding, ſo the 


*© amicable accommodation and alliance between 
_ «© ſeveral virtues and vices produce an equal 
« diverſity in the diſpoſitions and manners of 
© mankind ; whence it comes to paſs, that as 


* many monſtrous and abſurd productions are 
« found in the moral as in the intellectual 


ce world, How ſurpriſing is it to obſerve” 
$6 ha the leaſt culpable men, ſome whoſe | 
: | minds 
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ce minds are attracted by heaven and earth, 

« with a ſeeming equal force ; fome who are 
proud of humility ; others who are cenſo- 
<« rious and uncharitable, yet ſelf-denying and 
e devout : ſome who join contempt of the 
ce world with ſordid avarice ; and others, who 
< preſerve a great degree of piety, with ill- na- 
sture and ungoverned paſſions : nor are in- 
ce ſtances of this inconſiſtent mixture leſs fre- 
ee quent among bad men, where we often, 
<« with admiration, ſee perſons at once gene- 
et rous and unjuſt, impious lovers of their 
e country, and flagitious heroes, good- natur- 
<« ed ſharpers, immoral men of honour, and 
<« libertines who will ſooner die than change 
< their religion; and though it is true that 
<« repugnant coalitions of fo high a degree are 
found but in a part of mankind, yet none 
« of the whole maſs, either good or bad, are 
"By gs exempted from ſome abſurd mix- 

* ure, | | 


He about this time (Avg. 22, 1716) became 
one of the Elefs of the College of Phyſicians; 
and was ſoon after (Oct. 1) choſen Cenſor. Re 
| ſeems to have arrived late, whatever was the 
_ reaſon, at his medical honours. 


| Having ſucceeded ſo well his book on Cre- 
2 by which he eſtabliſhed the great princi- 
P of all Religion, he thought his undertak- 


ing 
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ing imperſect, unleſs he likewiſe enforced the 
truth of Revelation; and for that purpoſe ad- 
ded another poem on Redemption. He like- 
wiſe wrote, before his Creation, three books 
on the Nature of Man. 


The lovers of muſical devotion have always 
wiſhed' for a more happy metrical verſion than 
they have yet obtained of the book of Pſalms ; 
this wiſh the piety of Blackmore led him to gra- 
tify, and he produced (1721) a new Veron of 
_ the Pſalms of David, jitted to the tunes uſed in 
Churches; which, being recommended by the 
archbiſhops and many biſhops, obtained a li- 
cenſe for its admiſſion into publick worſhip ; 
but no admiſſion has it yet obtained, nor has 
it any right to come where Brady and Tate 
have got poſſeſſion. ' Blackmore's name muſt 
be added to thoſe of many others, who, by 
the ſame attempt, have obtained only the praiſe 
of meaning well. 


He was not yet deterred from heroick poetry; 
there was another monarch of this iſland, for 
he did not fetch his heroes from foreign coun- 
tries, whom he conſidered as worthy of the 
Epick Muſe, and he dignified Alfred (1723) 
with twelve books. But theropimon of the 
nation was now ſettled ; a here introdueed by 
Blackmore was not likely to find either reſpect 
or kindneſs 5 Alfred took his place by Eliza in 


ſilence 


ſilence and darkneſs : benevolence was aſhamed 
to favour, and malice was weary of inſulting, 
Of his four Epick Poems the firſt had ſuch re- 
putation and popularity as enraged the criticks; 
the ſecond was at leaſt known enough to be 
ridiculed ; the two laſt had neither friends nor 
enemies, | See 


Contempt is a kind of gangrene, which if it 
ſeizes one part of a character corrupts all the 
reſt by degrees. Blackmore being deſpiſed as 
a poet, was in time neglected as a phyſician; 
his practice, which was once invidiouſly great, 
forſook him in the latter part of his life; but 
being by nature, or by principle, averſe from 
idleneſs, he employed his unwelcome leiſure in 
writing books on phyſick, and teaching others 
ta cure thoſe whom he could himſelf cure no 
longer. I know not whether I can enume- 
rate all the treatiſes by Which he has endea- 
voured to diffuſe the art of healing: for there 
is ſcarcely any diſtemper, of dreadful name, 
which he has not taught his reader how. to op- 
paſe. He has written on the ſmall-pox, with 
a vehement invective againſt inoculation ; on 
conſumptions, the ſpleen, the gout, the 
rheumatiſm, the king's-evil, the dropſy, the 
. ae the ſtone, the Aabeies, and the 
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Of thoſe books, if I had read them, it 
could not be expected that I ſhould be able to 
give a critical account. I have been told that 
there is ſomething in them of vexation and diſ- 
content, diſcovered by a perpetual attempt to 
degrade phyſick from its ſublimity, and to re- 
preſent it as attainable without much previous 
or concomitant learning. By the tranſient 
glances which I have thrown upon them, I 
have obſerved an affected contempt of the An- 
cients, and a ſupercilious deriſion of tranſ- 
mitted knowledge. Of this indecent arro- 
gance the following quotation from his Pre- 
face to the Treatiſe on the Small- pox will af. 
ford a ſpecimen; in which, when the reader 
finds what I fear is true, that when he was 
cenſuring Hippocrates he did not know the 
difference between aphoriſin and apophthegm, he 


will not pay much regard to his determinations 
concerning ancient learning. 


. Ag for this book of Aphoriſms, it is like 
ce my lord Bacon's of the fame title, a book of 
« jeſts, or a grave collection of trite and 
« trifling obſervations ; of which though many 
te are true and certain, yet they ſignify no- 
thing, and may afford diverſion, but no in- 
«© ftrution; moſt of them being much inferior 
e to the ſayings of wiſe men of Greece, which 
yet are ſo low and mean, that we are enter- 
— < tained every day with more valuable ſenti- 
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ments at the table-converſation of ingenious 
« and learned men.“ 


I am unwilling however to leave him in 
total diſgrace, and will therefore quote from 
another Preface a paſlage leſs reprehenſible. 


** Some gentlemen have been diſingenuous 
e and unjuſt to me, by wreſting and forcing 
% my meaning in the Preface to another book, 
as if I condemned and expoſed all learning, 
e though they knew I declared that I greatly 
* honoured and eſteemed all men of ſuperior 
*« literature and erudition; and that I only 
e undervalued falſe or ſuperficial learning, that 
*« ſignifies nothing for the ſervice of mankind; 
* and that, as to phyſick, I expreſsly affirmed 
* that learning muſt be joined with native 
genius to make a phyſician of the firſt rank; 
but if thoſe talents are ſeparated, I aſſerted, 
and do ſtill infiſt, that a man of native ſaga- 
* city and diligence will prove a more able 
e and uſeful practiſer, than a heavy notional 
FE ſcholar , encumbered with a heap of confuled 
1 ideas. 


He was not only a poet and a phyſician, 
but produced likewiſe a work of a different 
kind, A true and impartial Hiſtory of the Con- 
Sprracy againſt King William, of glorious Memory, 
in the Year 1695. This 1 have never ſeen, 

but 
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but ſuppoſe it at leaſt compiled with integrity. 
He engaged likewiſe in theological controverſy, 
and wrote two books againſt the Arians; JI 
Prejudices againſt the Arian Hypotheſis ; and 
Modern Arians unmaſked. Another of his works 
is Natural Theology, or Moral Duttes confidered 
apart from Poſitive ; with ſome Obſervations on 
the Defirableneſs and Neceſſity of a ſupernatural 
Revelation. This was the laſt book that he 
publiſhed. He left behind him The accompliſhed 
Preacher, or an Eſſay upon Divine Eloguence ; 

which was printed after his death by Mr. 
White of Nayland in Eſſex, the miniſter who 
attended his deathbed, and teſtified the fervent 


piety of his laſt hours. He died on the eighth 
of 9 1729. 


B LACKMO R E- by the unremitted 
enmity of the wits, whom he provoked more 
by his virtue than his dulneſs, has been ex- 
poſed to worſe treatment than he deſerved ; 
his name was fo long uſed to point every 
epigram upon dull writers, that it became at 
laſt a bye-word of contempt : but it deſerves 
obſervation that malignity takes hold only of 
his writings, and that his life paſſed without 
reproach, even when his boldneſs of reprehen- 
ſion naturally turned upon him many eyes 


deſirous 


2o BLACKMOR E. 
deſirous to eſpy faults, which many tongues 
would have made haſte to publiſh. But thok 
who could not blame, could at leaſt forbear 
to praiſe, and therefore of his private life and 
domeſtick character there are no memorials. 


As an author he may juſtly claim the ho- 
nours of magnanimity. The inceſſant attacks 
of his enemies, whether ſerious or merry, are 
never diſcovered to have diſturbed his quiet, or 
to have leſſened his confidence in himſelf ; they 
neither awed him to filence nor to caution ; 
they neither provoked him to petulance, nor 
depreſſed him to complaint. While the diſ- 
tributors of literary fame were endeavouring 
to depreciate and degrade him, he either 
deſpiſed or defied them, wrote on as he had 
written before, and never turned aſide to quiet 
them by civility or re” them by confu- 
tation. 


He depended with great ſecurity on his own 
powers, and perhaps was for that reaſon leſs 
diligent in peruſing books. His literature 
was, I think, but ſmall. What he knew. of 
antiquity, I ſuſpect him to have gathered from 
modern compilers : but though he could not 
boaſt of much critical knowledge, his mind 
was ſtored with general principles, and he left 
minute reſearches to thoſe whom he conſidered 
as little minds. = 

w ith 
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With this diſpoſition he wrote moſt of his 


poems. Having formed a magnificent deſign, 


he was careleſs of particular and ſubordinate 
elegancies; he ſtudied no niceties of verſifi- 
cation; he waited for no felicities of fancy; 
but caught his firſt thoughts in the firſt words 
in which they were preſented: nor does it 
appear that he ſaw beyond his own perfor- 
mances, or had ever elevated his views to that 
ideal perfection which every genius born to 
excel is condemned always to purſue, and 
never overtake. In the firſt ſuggeſtions of his 
imagination he acquieſced ; he thought them 
good, and did not ſeek for better. 


The poem on Creation has, however, the 
appearance of more circumſpection; it wants 
neither harmony of numbers, accuracy of 
thought, nor elegance of diction: it has 
either been written with great care, or, what 
cannot be imagined of fo long a work, with 
ſuch felicity as made care leſs EAT 


Its two e parts are ratiocination 


and deſcription. To reaſon in verſe is allowed 


to be difficult; but Blackmore not only reaſons 
in verſe, but very often reaſons poetically; 
and finds the art of uniting ornament with 
ſtrength, and eaſe with cloſeneſs. This is a 
{kill which Pope might have condeſcended to 

6 n eee 
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learn from him, when he needed it ſo much 
in his Moral Eſſays. 


In his deſcriptions, both of life and nature, 
the poet and the philoſopher happily co- 
operate; truth 1s recommended by elegance, 
and elegance ſuſtained by truth. 


In the ſtructure and order of the poem not 
only the greater parts are properly conſecutive, 
but the didactick and 1lluſtrative paragraphs 
are ſo happily mingled, that labour is relieved 
by pleaſure, and the attention is led on through 
a long ſucceſſion of varied excellence to the 
original poſition, the fundamental principle 
of wiſdom and of virtue. 


. 


As the heroic poems of Blackmore are now 
 Hittle read, it is thought proper to inſert, as a 
ſpecimen from Prince Arthur, the ſong of 
 Mopas mentioned by Molineux. 


But that which Arthur with moſt CIV heard, 
Were noble ſtrains, by Mopas ſung the bard. 

Who to his harp in lofty verſe began, 

And through the ſecret maze of Nature ran. 

He the great Spirit ſung, that-all things fill'd, 
That the tumultuous waves of Chaos ſtill'd; 
Whoſe nod diſpos'd the jarring ſeeds to peace, 

And made the wars of hoſtile Atoms ceaſe. 

All Beings wein fruitful Nature find, 

Proceeded from the great Eternal Mind; 

Streams 
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Streams of his unexhauſted ſpring of power, 

And cheriſh'd with his influence, endure, 

He ſpread the pure cerulean fields on high, 

And arch'd the chambers of the vaulted ſky 

Which he, to ſuit their glory with their height, 

Adorn'd with globes, that reel, as drunk with light. 

His hand directed all the tuneful ſpheres, | 

He turn'd their orbs, and poliſh'd all the ſtars. 

He fill'd the Sun's vaſt lamp with golden light, 

And bid the ſilver Moon adorn. the night. 

He ſpread the airy Ocean without ſhores, 

Where birds are wafted with their feather'd oars. 

Then ſung the bard how the light vapours riſe © | 

From the warm earth, and cloud the ſmiling ſkies, | 

He ſung how ſome, chill'd in their airy flight, 

Fall ſcatter'd down in pearly dew. by night. 

How ſome, rais'd higher, ſit in ſecret teams 

On the reflected points of bounding beams; 

Till, chill'd with cold, they ſhade th' etherial plain, 

Then on the thirſty earth deſcend in rain. 

How ſome, whoſe parts a ſlight contexture ſhow: - 

Sink hovering through the air, in fleecy ſnow. 

How part 1s ſpun in ſilken threads, and e. : 

Entangled in the graſs in glewy ſtrings. 738" 

| How others ſtamp to ſtones, with ruſhing ſound 

Fall from their cryſtal quarries to the ground. 

How ſome are laid in trains, chat kindled fly 7 | 2 

In harmleſs fires by night, about the ſky; gp. 

How ſome in winds blow with impetuous os: - 

And carry ruin where they bend their courſe : 

While ſome conſpire to form a gentle breeze, 

To fan the air, and play among the trees. 

How ſome, enrag'd, grow turbulent and loud, 

Pent in the bowels of a frowning cloud; | 

That cracks, as if the axis of the world 

Was broke, and heaven's bright towers were downwards hutl'd. 

He ſung how earth's wide ball, at Jove's command, 

Did in the midft on airy columns ftand. 

And how the ſoul of plants, in priſon held, 

And bound with ſluggiſh fetters, lies conceal'd, 

Till with the Spring's warm beams, almoſt releaſt 

From the dull weight, with which i it lay oppreſt, 
Vor. II. „ | Its 
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Its vigour ſpreads, and makes the teeming earth 
Heave up, and labour with the ſprouting birth: 
The active ſpirit freedom ſeeks in vain, 

It only works and twifts a ſtronger chain. 

Urging its priſon's ſides to break away, 

It makes that wider, where tis forced to ſtay: 

Till, having form'd its living houſe, it rears 

Its head, and in a tender plant appears. 

Hence ſprings the oak, the beauty of the grove, 
Whoſe ſtately trunk fierce ſtorms can fcarcely moves 
Hence grows the cedar, hence the ſwelling vine 
Does round the elm its purple cluſters wine. 
Hence painted flowers the ſmiling gardens bleſs, 
Both with their fragrant ſcent and gaudy dreſs. 
Hence the white lily in full beauty grows, 

Hence the blue violet, and bluſhing roſe. 

He ſung how ſun-beams brood upon the earth, 
And in the glebe hatch ſuch a numerous birth; 
Which way the genial warmth in Summer ſtorms 
Turns putrid vapours to a bed of worms; 

How rain, transform'd by this prolifick power, 

Falls from the clouds an animated ſhower. 

He ſung the embryo's growth within the womb, 
And how the parts their various ſhapes aſſume. | 
With what rare art the wondrous ſtructure's wrought, 
From one crude maſs to ſuch perfection brought ; 
That no part uſeleſs none miſplac'd we ſee, 
None are forgot, and mote would monſtrous be.” 


SHEFFIELD, 


SHEFFIELD, 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


Ante SHEFFIELD, deſcerided from 


a lon 5 ſeries of illuſtrious anceſtors, was 


born in 1649, the fon of Edmund earl of 


Mulgrave, who died 1658. The young lord 
was put into the hands of a tutor, with whom 
he was ſo little ſatisfied, that he got rid of 


him in a ſhort time, and at an age not ex- 
ceeding twelve years feſolved to educate him⸗ 
ſelf. Such a purpoſe, formed at ſuch an age, 
and ſucceſsfully proſecuted, delights as it is 


ſtrarige, arid inſtructs as it is real. 


4 


His literary acquiſitiotis ate ttiore' wonder- 


ful, as the years in which they are commonly 
made were ſpent in the tumult of a military 
life, or the gaiety of a court. When war 
was declared againſt the Dutch; he went at 
ſeventeen on board the ſhip in which prince 


Rupert and the duke of Albemarle ſailed, with 


the command of the fleet; but by contrariety 
ny winds they were reſtrained from action. 
„ His 


7 * >. 
* 


2 
* 


The other v 
; <<fometimes | avoided, even a8 it flies, by 
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His zeal for the king's ſervice was recompenſed 


by the command of one of the independent 
troops of horſe, then raiſed to protect the 


coaſt. 

Next year * mee A Fammans to parlia- 
menf, which, as he was then but eighteen 
years old, the earl of Northumberland cenſur- 
ed as at leaſt indecent, and his objection was 
allowed. He had a quarrel with the earl of 
Rocheſter, which he has perhaps too oftenta- 


tiouſſy related, as Rocheſter s ſurviving ſiſter, 


the lady Sandwich, is ſaid to have told him 
with very arp, reproaches. | 1 | 


"When. de” Dutch war (1674) broke 
out, he went again a volunteer in the ſhip 


which the celebrated lord Oſſory commanded ; 1 
and * 8 made, as. he welten, PP, Wiens 


„ * 7 I 


; E441 7 SO 2 . f k 414% 4 - 


ce 1 SIM pe two things, which I dare 
affirm, though not generally believed. One 


cc. 


ee was; that the wind of a cannon- bullet, 


« though flying never ſo near, is incapable of 
e doing the leaſt; harm; and, indeed; were it 
tc otherwiſe, no man above deck would efcape. 
as, that a great ſhot may be 


2 one's, ground © 1. When 
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it was ſo clear a ſun-ſhiney day that we 
could eaſily perceive the bullets (that were 
ce half-ſpent) fall into the water, and from 
* thence bound up again among us, which 
« gives ſufficient time for making a ſtep or 
* two on any ſide; though, in ſo ſwift a mo- 


e tion, is hard to judge well in what line 


e the bullet comes, which, if miſtaken, may 
be n coſt a man * lies en of 
2h Nn it.“ 


e i was fo 3 
es lord Offory, that he was advanced to the 
command of the Katherine, the beſt, n 
rate ſhip in the navy. 


Ile afterwards raiſed a regiment of foot, 
and commanded it as colonel. The land- 
forces were ſent; a-ſhore by prince Rupert; 
and he lived in the camp very familiarly with 
Schomberg. He was then appointed colonel 
of the old Holland regiment, together with 
his own; and had the promiſe of à garter, 
which he obtained in his twenty-fifth year. 
He was hkewiſe made en 1 and bed- 
chamber. | TEL bed 


He afterwards went into the French ſervice, 
to learn the art of war under Turenne, but 
ſtaid only a ſhort time. Being by the duke of 
Monmouth oppoſed in his pretenſions to the 
* 
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firſt troop of - horſe-guards, he, in return, 
made Monmouth ſuſpected by the dyke of 
Vork. He was however, not long after, when 
the unlucky Monmouth fell into diſgrace, re- 
compenſed with the lieutenancy of n 
, mw the . of Hull. | 


Thus Adly did he wake his way both to 
* military and civil honours and employments ; 
yet, buſy as he was, he did not neglect his 
ſtudies, but at leaſt cultivated poetry; in 
which he muſt have been early conſidered as 
uncommonly ſkilful, if it be true which is re- 
ported, that, when he was yet not twenty 
years old, his recommendation advanced Dry- 
en k to we laurel, 


D The Moors "oe os betend Tangier, 10 was 
Fi (1680) with two thouſand: men to its re- 
lief. A ftrange ſtory is told of danger to which 
he was intentionally expoſed in a leaky ſhip, 
to gratify ſome reſentful jealouſy of the king, 
whoſe health he therefore would never permit 
at his table, till he ſaw himſelf in a ſafer place. 
His voyage was proſperouſly performed in three 
weeks, and the Moors, N a conteſt, re- 
tired before him. 


10 mis voyage he a the J. Vihar a li- 
eentious poem, ſuch as was faſhionable in 
1 | thoſe 
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thoſe times, with little power of i nen or 
WIS of — f 


At win return Fu found the cd kind, ts 
perhaps had never been angry, and he con- 
_ tinueda wit and a courtier as before, 


At the ſucceſſion of king James, to whom 


he was intimately known, and by whom he 
thought himſelf beloved, he naturally expected 
ſtill brighter ſun-ſhine; but all know how 
ſoon that reign began to gather clouds. His 
expectations were not diſappointed ; he was 
immediately admitted into the privy council, 
and made lord chamberlain. He accepted a 
Place in the high commiſſion, without know- 
ledge, as he declared after the Revolution, of 
its illegality. Having few religious ſeruples, 
he attended the king to maſs, and kneeled 
with the reſt; but had no diſpoſition to re- 
ceive the Romiſh Faith, or to force it upon 
others; for when the prieſts, encouraged by 
His appearances of compliance, attempted to 
convert him, he told them, as Burnet: has re- 
corded, that he was willing to receive in- 
ſtruction, and that he had taken much pains 
to believe in God, who made the world and 
all men in it; but that he ſhould not be 
_ eaſily perſuaded that man. 1005 e 10 wal 
God 9 | 10 
N A Peinted 


— 
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A pointed ſentence; is beſtowed by ſucceſſive 
tranſmiſſion on the laſt whom it will fit: this 
cenſure of tranſubſtantiation, whatever be its 
value, was uttered long ago by Anne Aſkew, 
one of the firſt ſufferers for the Proteſtant Re- 
ligion, who in the time of Henry VIII. was 
tortured in the Tower; concerning which there 
is reaſon to wonder that it was not known to 
4 hiſtorian of the Refarmatign, = 


In the phony . though he 
did not promote it. There was once a deſign 
of aſſociating him in the invitation of the 
prince of Orange; but the earl of Shrewſbury 
diſcouraged the attempt, by declaring that 
Mulgrave would never concur... This king 
William afterwards told him, and aſked what 
he would have done if the propoſal had been 
made. Sir, ſaid he, I would have diſcovered it 
to the king whom. I then Served. To a __ 
William replied, 1 cannot en, | 


| Binding br a e excluded, 1 
he voted for the conjunctive ſovereignty, upon 
this principle, that he thought the titles of 
the prince and his conſort equal; and it would 
pleaſe the printe their protector to have a 
mare in the ſovereigrity. This vote gratified 
king William; yet, either by the king's diſtruſt 
or his own diſcontent, he lived ſome years 
1e employment. He looked on the king 
with 
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with malevolence, and, if his verſes or his 
proſe may be credited, with contempt. He 
was, notwithſtanding this averſion or indiffe- 
rence, made marquis of Normandy (1694); 
but ſtill oppoſed the court on ſome important 
queſtions; yet at laſt he was received into the 


cabinet council, with a penſion of three thou- 
_ pounds. | 


1 Bt the acceſſion of queen FROOW whom he 
is ſaid to have 'courted when they were both 
young, he was highly favoured. Before her 
coronation (1702) ſhe made him lord privy 
ſeal; and ſoon after lord lieutenant of the 
North-riding of Yorkſhire. He was then 
named commiſſioner for treating with the 
Scots about the Union; and was made next 

year firſt. duke of Normandy, and then of 
Buckinghamſhire, there being ſuſpected to be 
dame a en claim to 1 tirle of Buck- 


ae 


Semis 3 becoming jealous of the duke 
of Marlborough, he reſigned the privy ſeal, 
and jomed the diſcontented Tories in a 140800 
extremely offenſive to the Queen, for inviting 
the princeſs Sophia to England. The Queen 
courted him back with an offer no leſs than 
khat of the chancellorſhip, which he refuſed. 
W now retired from bufineſs, and built that 

houſe 
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houſe in the Park, which is now the Queen 8, 
ow ground granted by the Crown. it 


When the miniſtry was 5 (1710), 
he was made lord chamberlain of the houſe- 
hold, and concurred in all tranſactions of 
that time, except that he endeavoured to pro- 
tect the Catalans. After the Queen's death, 
© he became a conſtant opponent of the Court; 
and, having no publick buſineſs, is ſuppoſed 
to have amuſed himſelf by writing his two 
tragacios, He died February 24, 1720-21. 


He was dre married ; by his two firſt 
wives he had no children: by his third, who 
was the dayghter of king James by the coun- 
teſs of Dorcheſter, and the widow of the earl 
of Angleſey, he had, beſides other children 
that died early, a ſon born in 1716, who di- 
ed in 1735, and put an end to the line of 


Sheffield. It is obſervable that the Dukes 


three wives were all widows, The Dutcheſs 
died 1 in 1742, ANF | 


His charater' is not to be ages as wor · 
thy of imitation. His religion he may be ſup- 
poſed to have learned from Hobbes, and his 
morality was ſuch as naturally proceeds from 
looſe opinions, His ſentiments with reſpect 
to women he picked up in the court of Charles, 
and his principles concerning property were 

0 | „ 
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ſuch as a gaming-table ſupplies. He was 
cenſured as covetous, and. has been defended 
by an inſtance of inattention to his affairs, as 


if a man might not at once be corrupted by 
avarice and idleneſs. He is ſaid, however to have 


had much tenderneſs, and to have been very 
ready to apologiſe for his violences of paſſion. 


_ Heis introduced into this collection only as 
a poet, and, if we credit the teſtimony of his 
contemporaries, he was a poet of no vulgar 
rank. But favour and flattery are now at an 
end; criticiſm is no longer ſoftened by his 
| bounties or awed by his ſplendor, and being 
able to take a more ſteady view, diſcovers him 
to be a writer that ſometimes glimmers, but 
rarely ſhines, feebly laborious, and at beſt but 
pretty. His ſongs are upon common topicks; 
he hopes, and grieves, and repents, and de- 
ſpairs, and rejoices, like any other maker of 
üttle ſtanzas: to be great he hardly tries; to 

be 827 1 is 7 in his power. 


In the Eſſay on Satire he was always ſup- 


poſed to have had the help of Dryden. His 


Eſſay on Poetry is the great work, for which 
he was praiſed by Roſcommon, Dryden, and 
Pope, and doubtleſs by many more whoſe eu- 
logies have periſhed. - 


Upon this piece he appears to have ſet a high | | 


value; 
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value; for he was all his life improving it by 
ſucceſſive reviſals, ſo that there is ſcarcely any 
poem to be found of which the laſt edition dif- 
fers more from the firſt. Amongſtrother 
changes, mention is made of ſome compoſitions 
of Dryden, which were written after ad Ty 


At the time when this work firſt ae 
Milton's fame was not yet fully | eſtabliſhed, 
and therefore Taſſo and Spenſer were ſet be- 
fore him. The two * in were e. * 
3 Poet, ſays he, | 2; 


Muſt above Milton' 8 lofty flights . 
Succeed where great Torquato, 5 where 
greater Spenſer fail. 5 | 


'The laſt line in ſucceeding CIO was 8 
ened, and the order of names continued; but 
now Milton is at laſt advanced to the higheſt 
place, and the paſſage a . ene 1. 


Muſt hw Taſlo's lofty fights een 
Succeed where 8 penſer, and ev'n * fil, 


Amendments are feldom.: * ha 7 
token of a rent: lofty does not ſuit Taſſo ſo 
well as Milton. 7 | 1 5 4 


8 celebrated line ſeems to » be borrowed, 
The Eſſay calls a perfect character 


A faultleſs monſter which the world ne'er ſaw. 
Scaliger 
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Scaliger in his poems terms Virgil ine labe 
monſtrum. Sheffield can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed 


to have read Scaliger s poetry; perhaps he 
found the words 1 in a quotation. 


Of this Eſſay, which Dryden has exalted ſo 
highly, it may be juſtly ſaid that the precepts 
are judicious, ſometimes new, and often hap- 
pily expreſſed; but there are, after all the 
emendations, many weak lines, and ſome 
ſtrange appearances of negligence; as when 
he gives the laws of elegy, he inſiſts upon 
connection and coherence, without which, 
ſays he, 


Tis epigram, tis point, tis what you will; 
But not an elegy, nor writ with ſkill, 
No Panegyrick, nor a Cooper's-Hill, 


Who would not ſuppoſe that Waller's Pane- 
gyrick and Denham's Cooper's-Hill were Ele- 
_ gies? | 


His verſes are often inſipid; but his me- 
moirs are lively and agreeable; he had the 


perſpicuity and elegance of an hiſtorian, but 
not the fire and fancy of a poet. 


GRANVILLE. 
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Or GEORGE GRANVILLE, or 
as others write Greenville, or Grenville, after- 
wards lord Landſdown of Biddeford in the 
county of Devon, leſs is known than his name 
and rank might give reaſon to expect. He 
was born about 1667, the ſon of Bernard 
Greenville, who was entruſted by Monk with 


the moſt private tranſactions of the Reſtora- 


tion, and the grandſon of Sir Bevil Green- 


ville, who died in the King's . at the 
battle of Landflowne. 


His early education was « by 
Sir William Ellis; and his progreſs was ſuch, 
that before the age of twelve he was ſent to 
Cambridge, where he pronounced a copy of 
his own verſes to the princeſs Mary d'Eſte of 


Modena, then dutcheſs of York, when ſhe 
_ viſited the univerſity. 


At the acceſſion of king James, being now 
t cighteen, he again exerted his poetical pow- 
ers, and addreſſed the new monarch in three 
ſhort pieces, of which the firſt is profane, and 

: the 
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the two others ſuch as a boy might be expected 
to produce; but he was commended by old 
Waller, who perhaps was pleafed to find him- 
ſelf imitated, in fix lines, which, though 
they begin with nonſenſe and end with dul- 
neſs, excited in the young author a rapture 
of acknowledgement, in numbers ſuch as Wel- 


ler „e N _ 


It was probably A this time 2 he 
wrote the poem to the earl of Peterborough, 
upon his accompliſhment of the duke of York's 
marriage with the princeſs of Modena, whoſe 
charms appear to have gained a ſtrong preva- 
lence over his imagination, and upon whom 
nothing ever has been charged but imprudent 
piety, an intemperate and miſguided zeal for 


the „ of 6 


8 faithful Granville might have 
been to the King, or however enamoured of 
the Queen, he has left no reaſon for ſuppo- 


fing that he approved either the artifices or the _ 


violence with which the King's religion was in- 
ſinuated or obtruded. He endeavoured to be 
true at once to the King and to n Church. 


of this regulated weak? he has © ae 
ted to poſterity a ſufficient proof, in the letter 
which he wrote to his' father about : a een be- 
fore the prince of Orange landed.” 8 
| "ee Mar, 
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« Mar, near Doncaſter, Oct. 6, 1688. 


ec To the honourable Mr. Barnard Granville, 
_ © at the earl of Bathe's, St. James's. 


n 


* Your having no proſpect of obtaining 2 
* commiſſion for me, can no way alter or cool 
e my defire at this important junAure to 
<<. venture my life, in ſome manner or other, 
for my King and my-Country. 
I cannot bear living under the reproach 
* of lying obſcure and idle in a country re- 
< tirement, when every man who has the leaſt 


<« ſenſe of honour ſhould be 1 for the 
ce field. 


«© You may remember, Sir, with what re- 
luctance I ſubmitted to your commands up- 
* on Monmouth's rebellion, when no im- 
** portunity could prevail with you to per- 
“mit me to leave the Academy: I was too 
young to be hazarded; but, give me leave 
* to. ſay, it is glorious at any age to die for 
one's country, and the ſooner the nobler 
* the ſacrifice. 


« I am now older by three years. My 
uncle Bathe was not ſo old when he was left 
te among the ſlain at the battle of Newbury; 
nor you yourſelf, Sir, when you made 

Vol. II. K 1 
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your eſcape from your tutor's, to join your 
“ brother at the defence of Scilly. 
* The ſame cauſe is now come round about 
* again. The King has been miſled ; let 
* thoſe who have miſled him be anſwerable 
for it. Nobody can deny but he is ſacred in 
bis on perſon, and it is f honeſt 
n Toy to gant it; - 
4 vou are pleaſed to * it is yet doubtful 
if the Hollanders are raſh enough to make 
A ſuch an attempt; but, be that as it will, I 
* beg leave to inſiſt upon it, that I may be 
e preſented to his majeſty, 45-086 whoſe ut- 
e moſt ambition it is to devote his life to his 


« ſervice, and my country's, after the exam- 
« * of all ” anceſtors. 


„The gentry bed at Vork, to agree pon 
* the choice of repreſentatives for the country, 
hate prepared an addreſs, to aſſure his majeſty 
they are ready to ſacrifice their lives and 
* fortunes for him upon this and all other 
* occaſions ; but at the ſame time they hum- 
e bly beſeech him to give them ſuch magi- 
e ſtrates as may be agreeable to the laws of 
* the land; for, at preſent, there is no au- 
+! _— to which . can Bea ſubmit. 
. f ot PO UOT 11788 re 


a 
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They have been beating up for voluntiers 
* at Vork, and the towns adjacent, to ſupply 
te the e at Hull; but ene will 
« lift. - 


By Bhat I can hear, every body wiſhes 
te well to the King; but _ vas be glad 


1 his por ana were hanged.” 


hy are to be! in feadinels tate any acti- 

on can begin, 1 beſeech you, Sir, moſt 
* humbly and moſt earneſtly, to add this one 
« act of itidiilgericetnore to ſo mariy other teſti- 
* monies which I have conſtantly received of 
4. your goodneſs ; and bè pleaſed to believe me 
always, 12 the Nee wary” and ſubmiſſi- 
on, Sir, 125 


* Faw mod dafl ſon, 
> e « And. moſt obedient ſervant, | 
= > « Gro; GAE 5 


Through the whole reign of king William 
he is ſuppoſed to have lived in literary retire- 
ment, and indeed had for ſome time fe other 
pleaſures but thoſe of ſtudy in his power. He 

was; as the biographers. obſerve, the younger 
* of a younger brother; a denomination 


_ | which ur * Proverbially expreſſed 
81 the 


4 ” 14 


oy 


— . — 


— 
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the loweſt ſtate of penury and dependance. 
He is ſaid, however, to have preſerved him- 
ſelf at this time from diſgrace and difficulties 
by economy, which he forgot or neglected in 
life more advanced, and in better fortune. 


Aut this time he became dard * 
the counteſs of Newburgh, - whom he has ce- 
lebrated with ſo much ardour by the name of 
Mira. He wrote verſes to her before he was 


three and twenty, and may be forgiven if he 


regarded the face more than the mind. Poets a 
are ſometimes in too much haſte to praiſe. 


In the Pure 4 ̃ ws W it 1s probable 


that he compoſed his dramatick pieces, the 
She-Gallants: (acted 1696, which he reviſed, 
and called Once a Lover and always a Lover; 
The Few of Venice, altered from Shakeſpeare's 
Merchant of Venice (1701); Heroick Love, a tra- 
gedy (1698) ; The Britiſh Enchanters (1706), 
a dramatick poem; and Peleus and Thetis, a 

maſque, written to nee The Jeu of 


Venice. 
9 77 2 4 4. 1 7 8 : 4 xe Fog 1 5 an : * / 


The nde Which 1 Lab not” vive 
in his own edition of his works, I never ſaw ; 
Once a Lover and always a Lover, is ſaid to be 


in a great degree indecent and groſs. Gran- 
ville could not admire” without bigotry ; he 


_ the * as Well as 1 right from his 
maſters, 
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' maſters, and may be ſuppoſed to have learned 


obſcenity from Wycherly as he fearned Ty 
logy from Waller. 


In his Yew if Fence; as Rowe remarks, the 
character of Shilock is made comick, and we 
are prompted to nog inſtead of deteſta- 
tion. | 


It is evident that Heroick Love was written, 
and preſented on the ſtage, before the death 

of Dryden. It is a mythological tragedy, 
upon the love of Agamemnon and Chryſeis, 
and therefore eaſily ſunk into neglect, though 
_ praiſed in verſe ** Neycen, and 1 in proſe by 


Pope. 


It is . by the wiſe Ulyſſes with this 
ſpeech ;_ 


Fate holds the ſtrings, 140 men like chil- 
dren move 
But as they re led; ſucceſs 1 18 from above. 


In the collection are only Peleus and T, Betis, 
and the Britiſh Enchanters, of which finding 
that the compilers had improperly omitted the 
"Preface, I have 2 it to be added. 


| At the acceſſion of queen Ne having his 
fortune improved by bequeſts from his father, 
and 
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and his uncle the earl of Bathe, he was choſen 
into parliament for Fowey. He ſoon after 
engaged in a joint tranſlation of the Iuvectives 
againſt Philip, with a deſign, ſurely weak and 
puerile, of- turning the thunder of Demo- 
ſthenes upon the head of Lewis. © 


He ofterwards Gin 1706) had his eſtate again 
augmented by an inheritance from his elder 
brother, Sir Bevil Granville, who, as he re- 
turned from the government of Barbadoes, 
died at ſea. He continued to ſerve in parlia- 

ment; and in the ninth year of queen Anne 
Was choſen knight of the ſhirg for Cornwall. 


At the memorable change of the miniſtry 
2 he was made ſecretary at war, in the 


ce of Mr, Robert Walpole. 


Next year, when the violence of party made 
twelve Peers in a day, Mr. Granville became 
Lord Lanſdown Baron Biddeford, by a promo- 
tion juſtly remarked to be not invidious, be- 
cauſe he was the heir of a family in which 
two peerages, that of the earl of Bathe and 
lord Granville of Potheridge, had lately be- 
come extinct. Being now high in the Queen 8 
favour, he (1712) was appointed comptroller 
of the houſehold, and a privy counſellor; and 
to his other honoprs was added, the dedication 
of Pope's S. Wi mndfor Fore,” He was advanced. 
next. year to be treaſurer of the houſehold.” FS, 
Of 
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Of theſe favours he ſoon loft all but his ti- 
tle; for at the acceſſion of king George his 
place was given to the earl Cholmondeley, 
and he was perſecuted with the reſt of his par- 
ty. Having proteſted againſt the bill for at- 
tainting Ormond and Bolingbroke, he was, 
after the inſurrection in Scotland, ſeized Sept. 
26, 1715, as a ſuſpected man, and confined 
in the Tower till Feb. 8, 1717, when he was 
at laſt releaſed, and reſtored to his ſeat in par- 
liament; where (1719) he made a very ardent 
and animated ſpeech againſt the repeal of the 
bill to prevent Occaſional Conformity, which 
however, though it was then printed, he has 
not inſerted | into his works. 


Some time en (about 1722), being 
perhaps embarraſſed by his profuſion, he went 
into foreign countries, with the uſual pre- 
tence of recovering his health, In this ſtate 
of leiſure and retirement, he received the firſk 
volume of Burnet's Hiſtory, of which he can- 
not be ſuppoſed to have approved the general 
tendeney, and where he thought himſelf able 
to detect ſome particular falſehoods. He 
therefore undertook the vindication of general 
Monk from ſome calumnies of Dr. Burnet, 
and ſome miſrepreſentations of Mr. Echard. 


52.9 


| Burnet, and Olmixon, and more rou oughly by 
| Dr, Colbateh. | 


His 
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His other hiſtorical performance is a defence 
of his relation Sir Richard Greenville, whom 
lord Clarendon has ſhewn in a form very un- 
amiable. So much is urged in this apology, 
to juſtify many actions that have been repre- 
ſented as culpable, and to palliate the reſt, 
that the reader is reconciled for the greater 
part; and it is made very probable that Cla- 

rendon was by perſonal enmity diſpoſed to 
think the worſt of Greenville, as Greenville 
was alſo very willing to think the worſt of 

Clarendon. Theſe pieces were — at 
his return to England. 


Being now deſirous to conclude * labours, 
and enjoy his reputation, he publiſhed (1732) 
a very beautiful and ſplendid edition of his 
works, in which he omitted what he diſap- 
proved, and enlarged what ſeemed deficient. 
Wycherley's character is, I find, printed in 
theſe volumes from ſome former edition, and 
wants all that v was afterwards added. 


; He now went to court, and was kindly re- 

ceived by queen Caroline; to whom and to 
the princeſs Anne he preſented his works, 
with verſes on the blank leaves, with which 
he concluded his poctical labours. 


He . in Hanover-ſquare, Jan. 30, 1735, 
; having a few days before buried his wife, the 
; "lady 
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lady Anne Villiers, widow to Mr. Thynne, 
by whom he had four daughters, but no ſon. 


Writers commonly derive their reputation 
from their works ; but there are works which 
owe their reputation to the character of the 
writer. The publick ſometimes has its favou- 
rites, whom it rewards for one ſpecies of ex- 
cellence with the honours due to another. 
From him whom we reverence for his benefi- 
cence we do not willingly withhold the praiſe 

of genius; a man of exalted merit becomes at 
once an accompliſhed writer, as a beauty 
finds no great difficulty in paſſing for a wit. 


Granville was a man illuſtrious by his birth, 
and therefore attracted notice: ſince he is by 
Pope ſtiled zhe polite, he muſt be ſuppoſed ele- 
_ gant in his manners, and generally loved; he 
was in times of conteſt and turbulence ſteady 
to his party, and obtained that eſteem which 
is always conferred upon firmneſs and conſiſt- 
ency. With thoſe advantages, having learned 
the art of verſifying, he declared himſelf a 
poet; and his claim to 0 laurel was | Sn 

But by a critick of a later generation, who 
takes up his book without any favourable pre- 
judices, the praiſe already received will be 
thought ſufficient; for his works do not ſhew 
him to have had much comprehenſion from na- 

CSE RE Ou ns, 1 
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ture, or illumination from learning. He 
ſeems to have had no ambition above the imi- 
tation of Waller, of whom he has copied 


the faults, and very little more. He is for 
ever amuſing himſelf with the puerilities of 


mythology; his King is Jupiter, who, if the 


Queen brings no children, has a barren Juno. 


The Queen is compounded of Juno, Venus, 
and Minerva. His poem on the dutcheſs of 


Grafton's law-ſait, after having rattled awhile 
with Juno: and Pallas, Mars and Alcides, Caſ- 
fiope, Niobe, and the Propetides, Hercules, 


Minos, and Rhadamanthus, at laſt W be 


its folly with profaneneſs. 


His verſes to Mira, which are moſt fre- 
quently; mentioned, have little in them of ei- 
ther art or nature, of the ſentiments of a lover, 
on the language of a poet: there may be found, 
Row-and-then,- a happier effort; but they 
are commonly feeble and unaffecting, or for- 
d eee | 


His little pieces are ſeldom. either ſpritely or 


elegant, either keen or weighty. They are 
trifles written by idleneſs, and publiſhed by 
Vanity. But his Prologues and Epilogues haye 


* claim RO” 


The Progreſ#of Beauty ſeems one ie of his moſt 
3 pieces, and is not deficient in ſplen- | 


dor 
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dor and gaiety; but the merit of original 
| thought i is wanting. Its higheſt praiſe is the 


ſpirit with which he celebrates king James's 
conſort, when ſhe was a queen no longer. 


The Eſay on unnatural Flights in Poetry is 
not inelegant nor injudicious, and has ſome- 
thing of vigour beyond moſt of his other per- 
formances : his precepts are juſt, and his cau- 
tions proper; they are indeed not new, but 
in a didactick poem novelty is to be expected 
only in the ornaments and illuſtrations. His 
poetical precepts are accompanied with agree- 
able and inſtructive notes, which ought not 
to have been omitted 1 in this edition. 


The Maſque of Peleus and Tbetis has here 
and there a pretty, line; but it is not always 
melodious, and the concluſion. 18 wretched. | 


EEE: 


fiance to all | ro by Le the 
inconſiſtent manners of different ages; but 
the dialogue has often the air of Dryden's 
rhyming plays; and the ſongs are lively, 
though not very correct. This is, I think, 
far the beſt of his works; for, if it has many 
faults, it has likewiſe paſſages which are at 
leaſt pretty, though they do not * to ay 
high degree of excellence. 1 8 
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„ SREFACKR IO THE 
BRITISH ENCHANTERS. 


OF all public ſpectacles, that which ſhould properly be called 
an Opera is calculated to give the higheſt delight, There is 


hardly any art but what is required to furniſh towards the enter- 


tainment; and there is ſomething or other to be provided that 
may touch every ſenſe, and pleaſe every palate. | 


The poet has a twofold taſk upon his hands jn the dramatic and 
the lyric: the architect, the painter, the compoſer, the actor, 
the finger, the dancer, &c. have each of them their ſeveral 
employments i in the preparation , and i in the execution. 


The ſame r indeed; 1 in different hands, will have dif- 


| ferent ſucceſs; all depends upon a ſxilful mixture of the various 


in ngredients. A bad artiſt will make but a mere hodge-podge 
with the ſame materials that one of a good taſte ſhall prepare an 


excellent olio. 


The ſeaſoning n muſt be ſenſe, UaleG there is wherewithal to 


- pleaſe the e the eye and the car will ſoon —_ 
tired. ; 


The French opera is perfect in the decyrations, the dancing 
and magnificence; the Italian excels i in the muſic and voices; 
but the drama falls ſhort in both, 


"is Engliſh ſtomach requires ſomething ſolid and ſubſtantial, + 
and will riſe * from a regale of — but ſxeetmeats. 


An opera is a kind of ambigu : the table is finely illuminated, 
adorned with flowers and fruits, and every thing that the ſeaſon 
affords fragrant or delightful to the eye or the odour; but unleſs 


there is ſomething too for on appar, it is odds but the gueſts 


break up ned. 5 


It is incumbent upon | Grote td tn the 
choice of his fable, the conduct of his plot, the harmony of his 
numbers, 
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numbers, the elevation of his ſentiments, and the juſtneſs of 
his characters. In this conſiſts the ſolid and the ſubſtantial: 


The nature of this entertainment requires the plot to be form- 
ed upon ſome ſtory in which Enchanters and Magicians have a 
principal part. In our modern heroic poems they ſupply the 
place of the gods with the Ancients, and make a much more 
natural appearance by being mortals, with the n ny 
of being endowed with ſuperaaturnt power. | 


The e ſhould be great and illuſtrious; the figure the 
actor makes upon the ſtage is one part of the ornament; by con- 
ſequence the ſentiments muſt be ſuitable to the characters in which 
love and honour we have the {army ſhare. 


The dialogue, which 3 in the French and Italian i is ler to notes, 
and ſang, I would have pronounced: if the numbers are of them- 
ſelves harmonious, there will be no need of muſic to ſet them 
off: a good verſe, well pronounced, is in itſelf muſical ;- and 
ſpeech i is certainly more natural for diſcourſe than nn. 


Can any thing "I -more » eee than. to behold Gn 
Julius Cæſar, and Alexander the Great, ſtrutting upon the ſtage 
in the N N of ——_— pere g ” mi 


The ſinging, des mould be wholly ew 
part of the entertainment, which; by being freed from a tireſome; 


unnatural recitative, n Wane SITING more um 
Penne 7775385 27 ral Is 1468 N 


The ſeveral parts of the entertainment ſhould be ſo ſuited to 
relieve one another as to be tedious in none - and the' connexion 
ſhould be ſuch, that not one ſhould be able to ſubſiſt without the 
other: like embroidery, ſo fixed and wrought into the ſubſtance, 
that no part of the ornament cou Si n Ja wn 
the Ruff. 5 . 


To 1 a. and fencing by h head ms Alen no 
way relative to the action, does not turn a play into an opera, 
though that title is now -promiſcuouſly given to ee, 0e 
sehe here and chere > with a ene and a rer 
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The _ lace; e egen bessa meet e 


I will not take upon me to criticife what has appeared of this 
kind on the Engliſh ſtage: we have ſeveral Poems under the 
name of Dramatic Operas by the beſt hands; 3 but, in my opinion, 
the ſubjects, for the moſt part, have been impropetiy choſen. 
Mr. Addiſon's Roſamond, and Mr. Cangreve' s Semele, though | 
excellent in their kind, are rather maſks than operas. _ | 


As I cannot help being, concerned for the honour of my 
2 country, even in the minuteſt things, I am for c to 
outdo our neighbours i in performances of. all kinds. 


Thus, if the ſplendour of ti the French opera, — — 127 IA 
of the Italian; were ſo ſkilfally interwoven with. the charms of 
poetry upon a regular dramatic bottom, as to inſtruct as well as 
delight, to improve the mind as well as raviſh the ſenſe, there 
tan be no doubt but ſack an addition would entitle our Engliſh 
opera to the preference of all others. The third part of the en- 
couragement, of which we have been ſo liberal to foreigners for 
x concert 20 muſie 1 — ago * nchen 
a 4% 215 

nn 18 SEL 3 en 


In the deen es of the Following 3 che 3 has en- 
deavohred td Act an Example to his rules; preeepts are beſt 
expliined by examples; an ablet hand might have executed it 

however, it may ſerve for a model to be improved upon, 
when we grow weary of ſcenes of low life, and return to taſte 


o more e, PRs 


—_ are amd. by foreigners 3 ſuch 8 3 ä 
an dramatic pieces, as are ſhecking to all other nations; 
even a Swiſs has played the critic. upon us, without conſidering 
they are elite approved by the judicious in our own. A 
Aranger who is ignorant of the language, and incapable. of 
judging of the ſentiments, condemns by the eye, and concludes 
what lie hefirs to be ks extravagant as what he ſees; | When 
@ttipus breaks hit neck out of a balcony,. and Jocaſta appears in 
ker bed" murdering herſelf and her children, inſtead-of moving 
terror or compaſſion, ſich” ſpectacles only fill the ſpectator with 
kofror : no wonder if ſtrangers are Barnes at ſach ſights, and 


conclude 
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conclude us a nation hardly yet civilized; that can ſeem to delight 
in them. To remove this reproach, it is much to be wiſhed our 
ſcenes were leſs bloody, and the fword and dagger more out of 
faſhion. T6 make ſome àmends for this exclufion, I would be 
leſs ſevere as to the tigour of ſome other laws enacted by the 
maſters, thbugh it is Always adviſeable to keep as doſe to them as 
e but reformatiofs are not to be brought about alt at once. 


It may happen that cha; nature of certain fubjefts propits for 
moving the paſſions may require a little more latitude, and then, 
without offence tö the critics, füre thete may be room for 4 ſaving 
in equity from the ſeverity of the common law of Pärnaſſus as 
well as of the King's Bench. T6 ſacrifice 4 prititipal beauty, 
upon which the fucceſs of the whole may depend, is being too 
ſtrietiy tied abe; in ſack : caſe aui, Jil may be jau 
Pijurit. N 


„Ebrnellle bimſelf — 6ndibg a wok 1 
4 by his own rules: There is infinite difference, ſays he, 
between ſpeculation and practice: let the ſevereſt critic make 
«© the trial, he will be cbnvinted by his dn experience, that 
upon certain occaſions tod Arik an adherente tõ the letter of 
the law Ihall exclude'a bfighit 6pportititt of ſhining; bt toten · 
« ing the paſſions. Where the breach is of little moment; or cau 
* de contrived to be üs it were imperceptible in the fepfeſeita· 
<« tion, a gentle diſpenſation might be allowed.” To thöſt 
little freedoms he attributes the ſucceſs of his Cyd : but the rigid 
lepiſfators df the Achdemy Rahdled him ſs roughly for it, that he 
never dutff mäke the Venture Again, nor none 2 have Blicwed 


him. This pinioned, this French Maſe mult de bl flatter Ake 


$ 44.4% £ 


© 80 ene of eis ee is ander a. „e alder 4 


the conſtruction: not a diſcourſe, but an oration x ndt ſpeaking, 


but declaiming; z not free, natural, and eaſy, as converſation 
ſhould be, but preciſe; 6, formal argümetting, 5s and cus, 
like difpurains in a ſchbol. "Tit writing, like'drefs; is it not poſs 


2 


(61 th be 100 erat, cb Kfer and 166 rata f Peaſing | 


riegligence 1 Have ſeen: w erer fake — Tortiality FL 


Iv #erdy alt wewrnn ate to > be id, To be: a Piench 
Puritat in the drama, or an Engliſtt Latitndigarlan, ig taking 
diferent paths to be both out of the road, If the Britiſh Muſe 


nA 


is too unruly, the French is too tame: one wants a curb, the 
1 — f 


By 0 for ſome little relaxation from the utmoſt ſeverity 


of the rules, where the ſubje& may ſeem to require it, I am not 


beſpeaking any ſuch indulgence for the preſent. performance 8 
though the Ancients have left us no pattern to follow of this ſpe- 


cies of tragedy, I perceive, upon examination, that I have been 


attentive to their ſtricteſt leſſons. 


The unities are religiouſly obſerved ;_ the place is the ſame, va- 


ried only into different proſpe&s by the power of enchantment ; 


all the incidents fall naturally within the very time of repreſenta- 


tion ; the plot i is one principal action, and of that kind which 
introduces variety of turns and changes, all tending to the ſame 
point; the ornaments and decorations are of a piece with it, ſo 


that one could not we ſubſiſt without the other; every act con- 


cludes with ſome unexpected revolution; and, in the end, vice is 


nn views rewarded, dat the moral is inſtructive. 


Rhyme, which I would by no means 1 into the =" 


of graver tragedy, ſeems to me the moſt proper ſtyle for repreſen- 


tations of this heroic romantic kind, and beſt adapted to accom- 
pany muſic. The ſolemn language of a haughty tyrant will by 
no means become a paſſionate lover, and . iet re- 


quire the ſofteſt colouring. 


"The theme moſt govern the ſtyle; ;; every * erery cha- 


rakter, every ſubject of a different nature, muſt ſpeak a different 


language. An bumble lover's gentle addreſs to his miſtreſs. would 
rumble firangely i in the Miltonic dialect; and the ſoft harmony 
of Mr. Waller's numbers would as ill become the mouths of Lu- 
cifer and Belzebub. The terrible and * tender muſt be ſet to 


Ware eee T7 br : 


ro 5 | This 3 attem pt was ; the firſt eſſay of a 


very infant Muſe, rather as a taſk at ſuch hours as were free from 
other exerciſes, than any way meant for public entertainment: 
but Mr. Betterton, having had a caſual fight of it many years af- 


ter it was written, begged it for the ſtage, where it found ſo fa- 
vourable -a reception as to have an uninterrupted run of at leaſt 


wu 1 . * Gee of ee . which ſoon 


—_ —— 


followed, | 
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followed, and the introduction of che Italian opera, put a ſtop to 
its farther appearanſdſee. 2 


* * 
LY b 


Had it been compoſed at a riper time of life the faults might 
have been fewer: however, upon reviſing it now, at ſo great a 
diſtance of "time, with a cooler judgement than the firſt conceptions 
of youth will allow, I cannot abſolutely wy Seripfiſe pudet. 
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A LET Te 


WITH A 
„ n ak „„ 
MFP. WYCHERLEY. 


MR. WYCHERLEY being the only living author eminent for 
his writings, with whom it is your misfortune to have no perſonal 
acquaintance, you deſire me to give you ſome idea of him, in or- 
der to perfect a deſign you are about of celebrating ſach of the po- 
ets of the preſent age as you think have deferved any notice. 


My partiality to him as a friend might render what I fay of 
him ſuſpected, if his merit was not fo well and fo publickly eſta- 
bliſhed as to ſet him above flattery. To do him barely juſlice, is 
an undertaking beyond my ſkill: however, fince you deſire it, I 
will do my beſt, though under the diſadvantage of a painter, 
who, in drawing a lady Sunderland, or a lady * Monthermer, 
might expreſs a reſemblance by which their pictures might be 
known, but never reach that perfection of beauty, which no- 
thing but an omnipotent hand could form. 


My lord Rocheſter, in his imitation of one of Horace 8 — 
tles, thus mentions this author: | 


Once to have touch'd upon true Comedy, 

But haſty Shadwell, and ſlow Wycherley. 
Shadwell's unfiniſn'd works do yet impart 

Great proofs of Nature's force, though none of Art: 
But Wycherley earns hard whate'er he gains; 

He wants no-judgement, and he ſpares no pains. 


Of all our 1 wits, none ſeems to me | [ 


The noble author, however juſt in other particulars, Tam per- 
ſuaded was led into that part of the character of a laborious wri- 
ter, merely for the ſake of the verſe. If haſty would have od 

as an epithet for Wycherley, and /owv for Shadwell, they would 
in all probability have been ſo applied ; but the verſe would have 
been ſpoiled, and to that it was neceſſary to ſubmit, | 


* Dutcheſs of Montague. 


Thoſe 
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T hoſe who would form their judgement only from Mr, Wy- 
cherley's writings, without any perſonal acquaintance with him, 
might indeed be apt to conclude that ſuch a diverſity of images 
and characters; ſuch ftri& enquiries into nature; ſuch cloſe ob - 
ſervations on the ſeveral humours, manners, and affections of 
all ranks and degrees of men, and, as it were, ſo true and fo 
perfect a diſſection of human kind, delivered with ſo much point- 
ed wit, and force of expreſſion ; could be no other than the work 
of extraordinary diligence, labour, and application: but, in 
truth, we owe the pleaſure and advantage of having been ſo well 
-entertained and iaſtructed by him, to his facility of doing it: if 
it had been a trouble to him to write, I am much miſtaken if he 
would not have ſpared himſelf that trouble : what he has per- 
formed, would have been difficult for another; but the club 


which a man of an ordinary ſize could not lift, was but a walk- 
ing-ftaff for Hercules. 


To judge by the ſharpneſs and ſpirit of his ſatyr, you = 
be led into another miſtake, and imagine him an ill-natured - 
man: but what my Jord Rocheſter ſaid of lord Dorſet, is as ap- 
plicable to him e beft good mon, with the worſt-natur'd Muſe. 
As pointed and ſevere as he is in his writings, in his temper he 
has all the ſoftneſs of the tendereſt diſpoſition ; gentle and inof- 
fenſive to every man in his particular character; he only attacks 
vice as a publick enemy, compaſſionating the wound he is under 
a neceſſity to probe, or grieving like a good - natured conqueror 
at the occaſions that provoke him to make ſuch havock. 


King Charles the Second, a nice diſcerner of men, and him- 
ſelf a man of wit, often choſe him for a companion at his leiſure 
hours, as Auguſtus did Horace, and had very advantageous views 
for him; but, unluckily, an amorous inclination interfered, the 


lover got the better of the courtier, and ambition fell 4 facrifice 
to love, the predominant paſſion of the nobleſt minds. 


In the ſubſequent reign, it was his misfortune to fall under 3 
laſh of mercileſs creditors: he was arreſted, and put in priſon; 
the king himſelf condeſcended to inquire iato the ſtate of his 
debts, paid _—_ releaſed him. An action W of a 
„ | 


In the turn of times which 8 3 it is not For 
want 0 friends, or powerful ſolicitations, that he remains in ob- 
L 2 | ſcuryys 


Fg 


_ —— - 


AN. 

ſcurity; he can never forget the generoſity of that unfortunate 
prince ;- and as in another reign he choſe to be a victim to love, 
he now chuſes to be a ſacrifice to gratitude. I give you theſe in- 


ſtances, to ſhew him to you as lovely in his nature as in his poe- 
Wen een | 


There are FER obje&t to bis verfification : it is certain he is no 
Water of numbers; but a diamond is not leſs a diamond, for not 
being poliſhed. In poetry, a ſmooth and harmonious verſifica- 
tion is the ſame with a fine colouring in painting; but if the 
proportions are right, the poſture juſt, the figure. bold, and the 
reſemblances true to nature, ſuch a piece may give infinite de- 
light, and be of ineſtimable value, tho? the colours ſhould hap- 
pen to be rough or careleſsly laid on. A beautiful face may 
charm, without the help of complexion; but the faireſt ſkin, 
with all its lilies and roſes, makes uglineſs but more remarkable. 
Where juſtneſs is wanting in the deſign, and ſpirit in the execu- 
tion, the fineſt colouring art can invent is but paint upon a 

" frightful face: yet many of our modern writers look no farther ; 
they lay the whole ftreſs of their endeavours upon the harmony of 
Words; like eunuchs, they ſacrifice their manhood to a voice, 
and pages 3 _ N to be ne but: _ ; 


In my friend, every | Hllable, e every 8 is nn : his 


| Muſe is not led forth as to a review, but as to a battle; not 


adorned for parade, but execution; he would be tried by the 
ſharpneſs of his blade, and not by the finery: like your heroes 


of antiquity, he charges 1 in iron, and ſeems to deſpiſe all orna- 
ment bur intrinſick merit. 


Congreve is your familiar acquaintance ; :, vou may judge of 


:  Wycherley by him : they have the ſame manly way of thinking 


and writing, the ſame candour, modeſty, humanity, and inte- 
grity of manners: it is impoſſible not to love them for their own 


90 . e from the merit of their works, 


In 5 Sir, P11 8 you 1 dee for n I am not ſa- 


2  thiedwith: this imperfect ſketch : name your day, and I will 


bring you together; F ſhall have both your thanks. Let it be at 
my lodgings. I can give you no Falernum that has out- lived 


e conſulſhips, but I can promiſe you a bottle of good old 
enen that has ſeen two reigns : Horatian wit will not be want- 


13 ing 
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ing when you two meet. He ſhall bring with him, if you will, 
a young poet, newly inſpired, in the neighbourhood of Cooper” 8— 
Hill, whom he and Walſh have taken under their wing; his 
name is Pope: he is not above ſeventeen or eighteen years of 
age, and promiſes miracles. If he goes on as he has begun, in 
the paſtoral way, as Virgil firſt tried his ſtrength, we may hope 
to ſee Engliſh poetry vie with the Roman, and this Swan of 
Windſor ſing as ſweetly as the Mantuan. I expect your anſwer. 


Dear Harry, Adieu, &c. 
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ESSAY UPON UNNATURAL 


A IN POETRY. 


AS when ſome image of a 8 face, 


In living paint, an artiſt tries to trace, 


He carefully conſults each beauteous line, 

Adjuſting to his object his deſign ; 

We praiſe the piece, and give the painter fame, 

But as the juſt reſemblance ſpeaks the dame. 

Poets are limners of another kind, 

To copy out ideas in the mind; 

Words are the paint by which their thoughts are ſhown, 
And Nature ſits the object to be drawn; 

The written picture we applaud or blame 

But as the due proportions are the ſame. 


Who driven with ungovernable fire, 

Or, void of art, beyond theſe bounds aſpire, 
Gigantic forms and monſtrous births alone 
Produce, which Nature, ſhock'd, diſdains to own. 
By true reflection I would ſee my face: 

Why brings the fool a magnifying-glaſs ? 

** (1) But poetry in fiction takes delight, 

« And, mounting in bold figures out of fight, 
Leaves truth behind in her audacious flight : 
Fables and metaphors that always lie, 

% And raſh hyperboles that ſoar ſo high, 
And every ornament of verſe muſt die.“ 
Miſtake me not ; no figures I exclude, 

And but forbid intemperance, not food. 

Who would with care ſome happy fiction frame, 
So mimics truth, it looks the very ſame; 

(1) The poetic world is nothing but fiction; Parnaſſus, Pegaſus, and the 
Muſes, pure imagination and chimera: but being however a ſyſtem univer- 
ſally agreed on, all that has or may be contrived or invented upon this foun- 
dation according to Nature ſhall be reputed as truth; but whatſoever ſhall 
diminiſh from, or exceed, the juſt proportions of Nature, ſhall be rejected as 
falſe, and paſs for extravagance, as dwarfs and giants for monſters, 


Not 


GRANVILLE IST 
Not rais'd to force, or feign'd in Nature's ſcorn, 
But meant to grace, illuſtrate, and adorn, 
Important truths ſtill let your fables hold, 
And moral myſteries with art unfold. 
Ladies and beaux to pleaſe is all the taſk, 
But the ſharp critic will inſtruction aſk. 


(2) As veils tranſparent cover, but not hide, 
Such metaphors appear when right apply'd; 
When thro' the phraſe we plainly ſee the ſenſe, | 
Truth, where the meaning's obvious, will diſpenfe ; : 
The reader what in reafon's due believes; 
Nor can we call that falſe which not deceives. 


(3) Hyperboles, ſo daring and ſo bold, 
Diſdaining bounds, are yet by rules control'd : : 
Above the clouds, but Rill within our fight, 


They mount with truth, and make a tom ring flight; 
Preſenting things impoſſible to view, 

They wander thro? incredible to true: 

Falſehoods, thus mix'd, like metals are refin'd, 

And truth, like filver, leaves the droſs behind. 


Thus poetry has ample ſpace to ſoar, 
Not needs forbidden regions to explore; 


(2) When Homer, mentioning Achilles, terms him a Lion, this | is a meta- 
phor, and the meaning is obvious and true, though the literal ſenſe be falſe, 
the poet intending thereby to give his reader ſome idea of the ſtrength and for- 
titude of his hero. Had he ſaid that wolf, or that bear, this had' been falſe, 


by preſenting an image not conformable to the nature and SR of a 
hero, &c, 


(3) Hyperboles are of divers ſorts, and the manner of introducing them is 
different : ſome are, as it were, naturalized and eſtabliſhed by a cuſtomary 
way of expreſſion; as when we ſay ſuch a one is as ſwift as the wind, whiter 
than ſnow, or the like. Homer, ſpeaking of Nereus, calls him Beauty itſelf; 
Martial of Zoilus, Lewdneſs itſelf, Such hyperboles lie indeed, but deceive 
us not; and therefore Seneca terms them lies that readily conduct our imagi- 
nation to truths, and have an intelligible fignification, though the expreſſion. 
be ſtrained beyond credibility, Cuſtom has likewiſe familiarized another way 
of hyperboles, for example, by irony 3 as when we ſay of ſome infamous 
woman ſhe is a civil perſon, where the meaning is to be taken quite oppoſite 
to the letter. Theſe few figures are mentioned only for example ſake z it will 
be underſtood that all others are to be uſed with the like care and diſcretion. | 


Eu | 5 | 1 Such 
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Such vaunts as his who can with patience read, 


Who thus deſcribes his hero flain and dead: 

4 (4) Kill'd as he was, inſenſible of death, | 
« He ſtill fights on, and ſcorns to yield his breath * — 
The noiſy culverin, o'erchar d, lets fly, 

And burſt unaiming in the rended ſky. © 15 5 
Such frantic flights are like a madman's dream, 


And Nature ſuffers in the wild extreme. 


The captive Cannibal, weighed down with chains, 
Yet braves his foes, reviles, provokes, diſdains ; 3 
Of nature fierce, untameable, and proud, 
He grins defiance at the gaping crowd, 
And ſpent at laſt, and ſpeechleſs as he lies, 
With looks {till threatening, mocks their rage and dies. 
This is the utmoſt ſtretch that Nature can, 
And all beyond is fulſome, fal ſe, and vain. 


Beauty's the theme; ſome nymph divinely fair 
Excites the Muſe : let truth be even there; 
As painters flatter, ſo may poets too, 
But to reſemblance muſt be ever true. 


(4) I needed not to have travelled ſo far for an extravagant Aight 1 ree 
member one of Britiſh growth of the like nature: 8 


See thoſe dead bodies hence convey'd with care, 
Life may perhaps return——with * of air. 


But 1 chuſe rather to correct gently, by foreign examples, hoping that ſuch 
as are conſcious of the like exceſſes will take the hint, and ſecretly reprove 
themſelves. It may be poſſible for ſome tempers to maintain rage and indig. 
nation to the laſt gaſp 3 but the ſoul and oy once parted, thay muſt ne- 
ceffarily be a determination of action. 08 


Quodcunque oſtendis mihi fic incredulus odi. 


| 1 cannot forbear quoting, on this occaſion, as an example for the preſent 


purpoſe, two noble lines of Jaſper Maine's, in the collection of the Oxford 
Verſes printed in the year 1643, upon the death of my grandfather Sir Bevil 
Granville, flain in the heat of aQion at the battle of Lanſdowne. © The poet, 
after having deſcribed the fight, the ſoldiers animated 1 7 hs the e of their 
amy 'and enfaged at his yo thus concludes, 


Thus he being gam, his aQion fought anew, © 
And the dead conquer'd, whilſt the living flew. 


% 


This is agreeable to truth, en within the pi get: oh nature ; it wy thus only 
that the wad can a,” 
* Arjoſto, 


5) The 
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«« (5) The day that ſhe was born, the Cyprian Queen 
Had like t' have dy'd thro? envy and thro? ſpleen ; 
£6 The 


(5) Le jour qu'elle naquit, Venus bien qu'immortelle, 
Penſa mourir de honte, en la voyant ſi belle, : 
Les Graces a envi deſcendirent des cieux, 

Pour avoir honeur d'accompagner ſes yeux 
Et Amour, qui ne put entrer dans ſons courage, 
Voulut obſtinement longer ſur ſon viſage. 


This is a lover's deſcription of his miſtreſs by the great Corneille; civil, to 
be ſure, and polite as any thing can be, Let any body turn over Waller, and 
he will ſee how much more naturally and delicately the Engliſh author treats the 
article of love than this celebrated Frenchman, I would not however be thought, 
by any derogatory quotation, to take from the merit of a writer whoſe reputa- 
tion is ſo univerſally and ſo juſtly eſtabliſhed in all nations ; but, as I ſaid be- 
fore, I rather chuſe, where any failings are to be found, to corre& my own 


countrymen by foreign examples, than to provoke them by inflances drawn 


from their own writings 3 bumanum eſt errare, I cannot forbear one quotation 


more from another celebrated French author, It is an epigram upon a monu- 


ment for Francis I. King of France, by way of queſtion and anſwer, which 
in Engliſh is verbatim thus: 


Under this marble who lies buried here ? 
Francis the Great, a king beyond compare. 
Why has ſo great a king ſo ſmall a ſtone ? 
Of that great king here's but the heart alone, 
Then of this conqueror here lies but part ? 
No—here he lies all—for he was all heart. 


The author was a Gaſcon, to whom I can properly oppoſe nobody ſo well as 
a Welchman ; for which purpoſe I am farther furniſhed, from the fore- men- 
tioned collection of Oxford Verſes, with an Epigram by Martin Lluellin upon 
the ſame ſubject, which I remember to have heard often repeated to me 
when I was a boy. Beſides, from whence can we draw better examples than 
from the very ſeat and nurſury of the Muſes ? 


Thus ſlain, thy valiant anceſtor * did lie, 

When his one bark a navy did defy ; 3 

When now encompaſs'd round he victor ſtood, 
And bath'd his pinnace in his conquering blood, 
Til, all the purple current dry'd and ſpent, 

He fell, and made the waves his monument. 
Where ſhall the next fam'd Granville's aſhes ſtand ? 
Thy grandfire's fill the ſea, and thine the land. 


Sir Richard Granville, Vice-admiral of England, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, maintained a fight with his ſingle ſhip againſt the whole armada 


of Spain, conſiſting of fifty. three of their beſt men of war, 
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<< The Graces in a hurry left the ſkies 

To have the honour to attend her eyes; 

And Love, deſpairing in her heart a place, 
Would needs take up his lodging in her face “.“ 
Tho? wrote by great Corneille, ſuch lines as theſe, 
Such civil nonſenſe, ſure could never pleaſe, 

Waller, the beſt of all th' inſpired train, 

Jo melt the fair inſtructs the dying ſwain. 


(6) The Roman wi: +, who impiouſly diyides 
His hero and his gods to different ſides, 
J would condemn, but that, in ſpite of ſenſe, 
Th' admiring world ſtill ſtands in his defence. 
How oft, alas! the beſt of men in vain 
Contend for bleſſings which the worſt obtain ! 
The gods, permitting traitors to ſucceed, 
Recome not parties in an impious deed ; 
And by the tyrant's murder we may find, 
That Cato and the gods were of a mind. 


Thus forcing truth with ſuch prepoſterous praife, 
Our characters we leflen when we'd raiſe ; 3 
Like caſtles built by magic art in air, 


That vaniſh at approach, ſuch thoughts appear j 
But rais'd on truth by ſome judicious hand, 
As on a rock, they ſhall for ages fl ſtand. 


(7) Our 


I cannot ſay the two laſt lines, in which condi the ſting or point of the 
epigram, are ſtrictly conformable to the rule herein ſet down : the word aſhes, 
metaphorically, can ſignify nothing but fame, which is mere ſound, and can 
fill no ſpace either of land or ſea : the Welchman however muſt be allowed to 
have outdone the Gaſcon. The fallacy cf the French epigram appears at firſt 
fight 3 but the Engliſh ſtrikes the fancy, ſuſpends and dazzles the judgment, 
and may perhaps be allowed to paſs under the ſhelter of thoſe daring hyperboles 
- which, by preſenting an obvious meaning, make their way, according to 


Seneca, through the incredible to true. 


{6) Victrix cauſa Deis placuit, ſed victa Catoni, 


* Corneille, 


+ Lucan, 


| The 
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(7) Our King return'd “, and baniſh'd Peace reſtor'd, 
The Muſe ran mad to ſee her exil'd lord; 


On 


The conſent of ſo many ages. havigs eſtabliſhed the reputation of this line, 
it may perhaps be preſumption to attack it; but it is not to be ſuppoſed that 
Cato, who is deſcribed to have been a man of rigid morals and ſtrict devotion, 
more reſembling the gods than men, would have choſen any party in oppoſi- 
tion to thoſe gods whom he profefſed to adore, The poet would give us to 
underſtand, that his hero was too righteous a perfon to accompany the divini- 
ties themſelves in an unjuſt cauſe z hut ta repreſent a mortal man to be either 
wiſer or juſter than the Deity, may ſhew che impiety of the writer, but add 
nothing to the merit of the hero ; 3 neither reaſon nor religion will allow it; 
and it is impoſſible for a corrupt being to be more excellent than a divine; 
ſucceſs implies permiſſion, and not approbation ; to place the gods always on 
the thriving ſide, is to make them partakers of all ſucceſsful wickedneſs: to 
judge right, we muſt wait for the conclufion of the action; the cataſtrophe, 
will beſt decide on which fide is Providence ; and the violent death of Cæ - 
ſar acquits the gods from being companions of his uſurpation, 


Lucan was a determined Republican, no wonder he was a Free. thinker. 
(7) Mr. Dryden in one of his prologues has theſe two lines : 


He's bound to pleaſe, not to write well, and knows . 
There is a mode in plays as well as clothes. 


From whence it is plain, where he has expoſed himfelf + to the critics, he was 
forced to follow the faſhion to humour an audience, and not to. pleaſe himſelt : 
a hard ſacrifice to make for preſent ſubſiſtence, eſpecially for ſuch as would have 
their writings live as well as themſelves, Nor can the poet whoſe labours are 
his daily bread be delivered from this cruel neceſſity, unleſs ſome more certain 
encouragement can be provided than the bare uncertain profits of a third day, 
and the theatre be put under ſome more impartial management than the juriſ- 
dition of players. Who write to live muſt unavoidably comply with their 
taſte by whoſe approbation they ſubſiſt; ſome generous prince, or prime mi- 


nĩſter like Richlieu, can only find a remedy, In his epiſtle EY to The 


Spaniſh Friar, this incomparable poet thus cenſures bimſelf : 


I remember ſome verſes of my own Maximin and Almanzor which cry yene 
cc geance upon me for their extravagance, &c, All I can ſay for thoſe paſſa- 
ce ges, which are, I hope, not many, is, that I knew they were bad enough to 
« pleaſe even when I wrote them; but I repent of them among my fins ; and 
ce if any of their fellows intrude by chance into my preſent writings, I draw a 
ce ſtroke over thoſe Dalilahs of the theatre, and am reſglved I will ſettle myſelf 
no reputation by the applauſe of fools : It is not that I am mortified to all 
ce ambition, but I ſcorn as much to take it from half-witted judges as I ſhould 


to raiſe an eſtate by cheating of bubbles: neither do I diſcommend the lofty _ 


« ſtyle in tragedy, which is pompous and magnificent; but nothing is truly 
t ſublime that is not juſt and proper.“ 


* King Charles JI, 
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On the crack'd ſtage the bedlam heroes roar'd, 
And ſcarce could ſpeak one reaſonable word: 
Dryden himſelf, to pleaſe a frantic age, 
Was forc'd to let his judgment ſtoop trage; 
To a wild audience he conform'd his voice, 
Comply'd to cuſtom, but not err'd by choice. 
Deem then the people's, not the writer's fin 
Almanzor's rage and rants of Maximin : 
That fury ſpent, in each elaborate piece 


156 


He vies for fame with ancient Rome and Greece. 


Firſt Mulgrave roſe, Roſcommon next *, like light, 
To clear our darkneſs, and to guide our fight; ; 
With ſteady judgment, and in lofty ſounds, | 
They gave us patterns, and they ſet us bounds, 
The. Stagyrite and Horace laid aſide, 
Inform'd by them, we need no foreign guide: 
Who ſeek from poetry a laſting name, 


May in their leſſons learn the road to fame; 


But let the bold adventurer be ſure 
That every line the teſt of truth endure : 
On this foundation may the fabric riſe, 
Firm and unſhaken, till it touch the ſkies, 


From pulpits baniſh'd, from the court, from love, 
Forſaken Truth ſeeks ſhelter in the grove : 
Cheriſh, ye Muſes ! the neglected fair, 
And take into your train th' abandon'd wanderer, 


- This may ſtand as an unanſwerable apology for Mr. Dryden againſt his cri- 
ties; and likewiſe for an unqueſtionable authority to confirm thoſe principles 
which the foregoing poem pretends to lay down for * can be juſt and 
proper but what is built upon truth, 


* Earl of Mulgrave's mop upon Poetry, and Lord Roſcommon' . 
Tranſlated Verſe. 


ROWE. 


R W.2: 


N ICHOLAS ROWE was born at Little 
| Beckford in Bedfordſhire in 1673. His fami- 
ly had long poſſeſſed a conſiderable eſtate, with 

a good houſe, at Lambertoun * in Devonſhire. 

The anceſtor from whom he deſcended in a 

direct line, received the arms borne by his de- 
ſcendants for his bravery in the Holy War. 

His father John Rowe, who was the firſt 

that quitted his paternal acres to practiſe any 

art of profit, profeſſed the Jaw, and publiſh- 
ed Benlow's and Dalliſon's Reports in the reign 
of James the Second, when, in oppoſition to 
the notions then diligently propagated of dif- 

penſing power, he ventured to remark how 
low his authors rated the prerogative. He 
was made a ſerjeant, and died April 3o, 1692. 
He was buried in the Temple Church. 


Nicholas was firſt ſent to a EINE ſchool 
at Highgate; and being afterwards removed 
to Weſtminſter, was at twelve years choſen 

one of the King's ſcholars. His maſter was 
| Bulby, who ſuffered none of his ſcholars to 


4 In the Villare, Lo, 


let 
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let their powers lie uſeleſs, and his exerciſes 
in ſeveral languages are ſaid to have been writ- 
ten with uncommon degrees of excellence, 
and yet to have coſt him very little labour. 


At ſixteen he had in his father's opinion 
made advances in learning ſufficient to quali- 
fy him for the ſtudy of law, and was entered 
a ſtudent of the Middle Temple, where for 
ſome time he read ſtatutes and reports with 
proficiency proportionate to the force of his 
mind, which was already ſuch that he endea- 
voured to comprehend law, not as a ſeries of 
precedents, or collection of poſitive pre- 
cepts, but as a ſyſtem of rational government, 
and impartial juſtice. 125 


When he was nineteen, he was by the death 
of his father left more to his own direction, 
and probably from that time ſuffered law gra- 
dually to give way to poetry. At twenty-five 
he produced The Ambitious Stepmother, which 
was received with ſo much favour, that he de- 
voted himſelf from that time wholly to the 
more — parts of n | 


His next tragedy 17080 was Tamerlane, in 

which, under the name of Tamerlane, he in- 
tended to characteriſe king William, and 
| Lewis the Fourteenth under that of Bajazet. 


The 


I 
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The virtues of Tamerlane ſeem to have been 
arbitrarily aſſigned him by his poet, for I know 
not that hiſtory gives any other qualities than 
thoſe which make a conqueror. The faſhion 
however of the time was, to accumulate upon 
Lewis all that can raiſe horror and deteſtati- 
on; and whatever good was withheld from 
him, that it might not be thrown _— was 
3 "_ king William. 


This was the tassey which Rowe valued 
moſt, and that which probably, by the help 
of political auxiliaries, excited moſt applauſe; 

but occafional poetry muſt often content itſelf 
with occafional praife. Tamerlane has for a 
long time been acted only once a year, on the 
night when king William landed. Our quar- 
rel with Lewis has been long over, and it now 
oratifies neither zeal nor malice to ſee him 
painted with aggravated ene like a 2 
een e A eh 95 | 


The: Pair Penitent his next orodatiibn 
(1703), is one of the moſt pleafing tragedies 
on the ſtage, where it ftill keeps its turns of 
appearing, and probably will long keep them, 
for there is ſcarcely any work of any poet at 
once ſo intereſting by the fable, and fo de- 


lightful by the language. The ſtory is domeſ- 


tick, and therefore eaſily received by the 4ma- 
i gination, and aſſimilated to common life; the 
| | diftion 


F 
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diction is exquiſitely harmonious, and ſoft or 
n as occaſion requires. 


The character of Lothario nne to have 
been expanded by Richardſon into Lovelace, 
but he has excelled his original in the moral 
effect of the fiction. Lothario, with gaiety 
which cannot be hated, and bravery which 
cannot be deſpiſed, retains too much of the 
ſpeRator's kindneſs, It was in the power of 
Richardſon alone to teach us at once eſteem 
and deteſtation, to make virtuous reſentment 
overpower all the benevolence which wit, and 
elegance, and courage, naturally excite; and 
to loſe at laſt the hero in the villain, EG 


The fifth a is ; * nk 1 8 ; 
the events of the drama are exhauſted, and 
Uttle remains but to talk of what is paſt. It 
has been obſerved; that the title of the play 
does not ſufficiently correſpond with the be- 
haviour of Caliſta, who at laſt ſhews no evi- 
dent ſigns of repentance, but may be reaſon- 
ably ſuſpected of feeling pain from detection 
rather than from guilt, and expreſſes more 

ſname than ſorrow, and more rage than 


8 


nie next 0 7880 Was Ubſſs; which, with 
the common fate of mythological ſtories, is 
no neglected. We have been too 
ö early 
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early acquainted with the poetical heroes to 
expect any pleaſure from. their revival; tc 
ſhew them as they have already been ſhewn, 
is to diſguſt by repetition ; to give them new 
qualities or new adventures, is to offend by 
violating received notions. 


The Royal Convert (1708) ſeems to have a 
better claim to longevity. The fable is drawn 
from an obſcure and barbarous age, to which 
fictions are moſt eaſily and properly adapted; 
for when objects are imperfectly ſeen, they 
eaſily take forms from imagination. The 
{ſcene lies among our anceſtors in our own 
country, and therefore very eaſily catches at- 
tention. Rhodogune is a perſonage truly tragi- 
cal, of high ſpirit, and violent paſſions, great 
with tempeſtuous dignity, and wicked with a 
ſoul that would have been heroic if it had been 

virtuous. The motto ſeems to tell, that this 
play was not ſucceſsful. 


Rowe does not always remember what his 
characters require.” In Tamerlane there is 
ſome ridiculous. mention of the God of Love; 
and Rhodogune, a ſavage Saxon, talks of 
Venus, and the eagle ry bears the thunder 
of 1 | 


2 This play diſcovers its own date, by a pre- 
diction of the Union, in imitation of Cran- 
Yor. Ih." M "mr 
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mer's prophetick promiſes to Henry the Eighth. 
The anticipated bleſſings of union are not very 


naturally introduced, nor very happily ex- 
preſſed. | 


He once (1766) tried to change his hand. 
He ventured on a comedy, and produced the 
Biter; with which, though it was unfa- 
vourably treated by the audience, he was him- 
ſelf delighted; for he is ſaid to have ſat in the 
houſe, laughing with great vehemence, when- 
ever he had in his own opinion produced a 
jeſt. But finding that he and the publick had 


no ſympathy of mirth, he tried at lighter 
ſcenes no more. 


After the „Ann Convert (1714) appeared 
Jane Shore, written, as its author profeſſes, 
in imitation of Shakeſpeare's tile. In what he 
thought himſelf an imitator of Shakeſpeare it 
is not eaſy to conceive, The numbers, the 
diction, the ſentiments, and the conduct, 
every thing in which imitation can conſiſt, 
are remote in the utmoſt degree from the man- 
ner of Shakeſpeare, whoſe dramas it reſem- 
bles only as it is an Engliſh ſtory, and as ſome 
of the perſons have their names in hiſtory. 
This play, conſiſting chiefly of domeſtick 
ſcenes and private diſtreſs, lays hold upon the 
heart. The wife is forgiven becauſe ſhe re- 
pents, and the huſband is honoured becauſe 

he 
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he forgives. This therefore is one of thoſe 
pieces which we ſtill welcome on the ſtage. 


His laſt tragedy (1715) was Lady Fane Grey: 


This ſubje& had been choſen by Mr. Smith, 


whoſe papers were put into Rowe's hands ſuch 
as he deſcribes them in his Preface. This play 
likewiſe has ſunk into oblivion. From this 
time he gave nothing more to the ſtage. 


Being by a competent fortune exempted 
from any neceſſity of combating his inclina- 
tion, he never wrote in diſtreſs, and there- 
fore does not appear to have ever written in 
haſte. His works were finiſhed to his own 
approbation, and bear few marks of negli- 
gence or hurry. It is remarkable that his pro- 
logues and epilogues are all his own, though 
he ſometimes ſupplied others: he afforded 
help, but did not ſolicite it. 


As his ſtudies neceſſarily made him acquaint- 
ed with Shakeſpeare, and acquaintance pro- 


duced veneration, he undertook (1709) an 
edition of his works, from which he neither 


received much .. praiſe, nor ſeems to have ex- 
pected it; yet, I believe, thoſe who compare 
it with former copies, will find that he has 
done more than he promiſed ; and that, with- 
out the pomp of notes or boaſts of criticiſm, 
many paſſages are happily reſtored. He pre- 
fixed a life of the author, ſuch as tradition 
| — then 
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then almoſt expiring could ſupply, and a pre- 
face which cannot be ſaid to diſcover much pro- 
fundity or penetration. He at leaſt contri- 
buted to the enen of his author. 


He was willing n to improve his for- 
tune by other arts than poetry. He was un- 
derſecretary for three years when the duke of 
Queenſberry was fecretary of ſtate, and after- 
wards applied to the earl of Oxford for ſome 
publick employment. Oxford enjoined him 
to ſtudy Spaniſh ; and when, ſome time after- 
wards, he came again, and ſaid that he had 
maſtered it, diſmiſſed him with this congra- 
tulation, Then, Sir, I envy you the plea- 


<« ſure of reading Don a in the origi⸗ 
8 


This ſtory is | Cafficiently' N but — 
Oxford, who deſired to be thought a favou- 
rer of literature, ſhould thus inſult a man of 
acknowledged merit; or how Rowe, who was ſo 
keen a Whig + that he did not willingly con- 
verſe with men of the oppoſite party, could 
aſk preferment from Oxford, it is not now 
poſſible to diſcover. Pope, who told the ſtory, 
did not ſay on what occaſion the advice was 
given; and though he owned Rowe's diſap- 
pointment, doubted whether any injury was 


intended him, but thought it * lord Ox- 
ford's odd way. 48 


* Spence, | + Spence. 
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It is likely that he lived on diſcontented 
through the reſt of queen Anne's reign; but 
the time came at laſt when he found kinder 
friends. At the acceſſion of king George, he 
Was made poet laureat; I am afraid by the 
ejection of poor Nahum Tate, who (1716) 
died in the Mint, where he was forced to ſeek 
ſhelter for extreme poverty. He was made like- 
wiſe one of the land ſurveyors of the cuſtoms 
of the port of London. The prince of Wales 
choſe him clerk of his council; and the lord 
chancellor Parker, as ſoon as he received the 
ſeals, appointed him, unaſked, ſecretary of 
the preſentations. Such an accumulation of 
employments undoubtedly produced a very 
conſiderable revenue. 


Having already tranſlated ſome parts of Lu- 
can's Pharſalia, which had been publiſhed in 
the Miſcellanies, and doubtleſs received many 
- praiſes, he undertook a verſion of the whole 
work, which he lived to finiſh, but not to 
publiſh. It ſeems to have been printed under 
the care of Dr. Welwood, who prefixed the 
author's life, in which is contained the follow- 
ing character: 


As to his perfon, it was graceful and 
* well-made ; his face regular, and of a man- 
ec ly beauty. As his ſoul was well lodged, ſo 
e its rational and animal faculties excelled in 

FE 10 « ahigh 
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* a high degree. He had a quick and fruitful 
<« invention, a deep penetration, and a large 
* compaſs of thought, with ſingular dexterity 
< and eaſineſs in making his thoughts to be 
* underſtood. He was maſter of moſt parts of 
e polite learning, eſpecially the claſſical au- 
e thors, both Greek and Latin; underſtood 
* the French, Italian, and Spaniſh Langua- 
* ges, and ſpoke the firſt fluently, and the 
e other two tolerably well. 


© He had likewiſe read moſt of the Greek and 
Roman hiſtories in their original languages, 
ce and moſt that are wrote in Engliſh, French, 
<« Italian, and Spaniſh, He had a good taſte 
5e in philoſophy ; and, having a firm impreſſi- 
eon of religion upon his mind, he took great 
« delight in divinity and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
* in both which he made great advances in the 
te times he retired into the country, which 
© were frequent. He expreſſed, on all occaſi- 
ons, his full perſuaſion of the truth of Re- 
e vealed Religion; and being a ſincere mem- 

* ber of the eſtabliſhed church himſelf, he pi- 
ee tied, but condemned not, thoſe that diſſent- 
** ed from it. He abhorred the principles of 
e perſecuting men upon the account of their 
* opinions in religion; and being ſtrict in 
* his own, he took it not upon him to cen- 
e ſure thoſe of another perſuaſion. His con- 
* verſation was pleaſant, witty, and learned, 
| | © without 
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* without the leaſt tincture of affectation 
* or pedantry ; and his inimitable manner of 

te diverting and enlivening the company, made 
te 1t1mpoſlible for any one to be out of humour 
* when he was in it. Envy and detract ion 
ce ſeemed to be intirely foreign to his conſtitu- 
tion; and whatever provocations he met 
te with at any time, he paſt them over with- 
© out the leaſt thought of reſentment or 
« revenge. As Homer had a Zoilus, 
« ſo Mr. Rowe had ſometimes his; for 
e there were not wanting malevolent peo- 
* ple, and pretenders to poetry too, that 
© would now-and-then bark at his beſt per- 
ce formances; but he was ſo much conſcious 
te of his own genius, and had ſo much good- 
* nature as to forgive them; nor could he ever 
e be tempted to return them an anſwer. 


«© The love of learning and poetry made 
« him not the leſs fit for buſineſs, and nobody 
<« applied himſelf cloſer to it, when it requir- 
« ed his attendance. The late duke of Queenſ- 
« bury, when he was ſecretary of State, made 
« him his ſecretary for publick affairs; and 
e when that truly great man came to know him 
« well, he was never ſo pleaſed as when Mr. 
« Rowe was in his company. After the duke's 
death, all avenues were ſtopped to his pre- 
« ferment ; and during the reſt of that reign 


« he paſt his time with the Muſes and his 
„ books, 
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« books, and ſometimes the converſation of 
« his friends. 55 


© When he had juſt got to be eaſy in his 

e fortune, and was in a fair way to make it 
e better, death ſwept him away, and in him 
< deprived the world of one of the beſt men 
as well as one of the beſt geniuſes of the age. 
ce He died like a Chriſtian and a Philoſopher, 
5e in Charity with all mankind, and with an 
** abſolute reſignation to the will of God. He 
* kept up his good-humour to the laſt; and took 
< leave of his wife and friends, immediately 
e before his laſt agony, with the ſame tran- 
** quillity of mind, and the ſame indifference 
for life, as though he had been upon taking 
e but a ſhort journey. He was twice married, 
e firſt to a daughter of Mr. Parſons, one of 
te the auditors of the revenue; and afterwards 
e to a daughter of Mr. Deveniſh, of a good 
* family in Dorſetſhire. By the firſt he had a 
* ſon ; and by the ſecond a daughter, married 
e afterwards to Mr. Fane. He died the ſixth 
* of December, 1718, in the forty-fifth year 
* of his age; and was buried the nineteenth 
* of the ſame month in Weſtminſter-abbey, in 
_ © the iſle where many of our Engliſh poets 
are interred, over-againſt Chaucer, his body 
being attended by a ſelect number of his 
<« friends, 
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<« friends, and the dean and choir officiated at 
<« the funeral.” 


To this character, which is apparently given 
with the fondneſs of a friend, may be added 
the teſtimony of Pope; who ſays, in a letter 
to Blount, © Mr. Rowe accompanied me, and 
e paſſed a week in the Foreſt. I need not tell 
e you how much a man of his turn entertain- 
*ed me; but I muſt acquaint you, there 1s a 
e yivacity and gaiety of diſpoſition, almoſt pe- 
* cular to him, which make it impoſſible to 
part from him without that uneaſineſs which 
generally ſucceeds all our pleaſure.” . 
Pope has left behind him another mention 
of his companion, leſs advantageous, which 
is thus reported by Dr. Warburton : 


e Rowe, in Mr. Pope's opinion, maintained 
ce a decent character, but had no heart. Mr. 
ce Addiſon was juſtly offended with ſome beha- 
cc yiour which aroſe from that want, and eſ- 
ce tranged himſelf from him; which Rowe 
e felt very ſeverely. Mr. Pope, their common 
e friend, knowing this, took an opportunity, 
ce at ſome juncture of Mr. Addiſon's advance- 
e ment, to tell him how poor Rowe was 
e grieved at his diſpleaſure, and what ſatisfac- 
* tion he expreſſed at Mr. Addiſon's good for- 
tune; which he expreſſed fo naturally, that 
ce he 
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* he (Mr. Pope) could not but think him ſin- 
© cere. Mr. Addiſon replied, I do not ſuſ- 
te pect that he feigned ; but the levity of his 
e heart is ſuch, that he is ſtruck with any 
te new adventure, and it would affect him quſt 
ce in the ſame manner if he heard I was going 
te to be hanged. —Mr. Pope ſaid, he could 
* not deny but Mr. Addiſon underſtood Rowe 
ce well.” 


This cenfure Time has not left us the power 
of confirming or refuting; but obſervation 
daily ſhews, that much ſtreſs is not to be laid 
on hyperbolical accuſations, and pointed ſen- 
tences, which even he that utters them deſires 
to be applauded rather than credited, Addi- 
ſon can hardly be ſuppoſed to have meant all 
that he ſaid. Few characters can bear the miſ- 
croſcopick ſcrutiny of wit quickened by anger; 
and perhaps the beſt advice to authors would 
be, that they ſhould keep out of the way of 
one another. | 


Rowe is chiefly to be conſidered as a tragick 
writer and a tranſlator. In his attempt at co- 
medy he failed ſo ignominiouſly, that his Biter 
is not inſerted in his works; and his occaſional 
poems and ſhort compoſitions are rarely 
worthy of either praiſe or cenſure ; for they 
ſeem the caſual ſports of a mind ſeeking ra- 

ther 


ther to amuſe its leifure than to exerciſe its 
powers. 


In the conſtruction of his dramas, there is 
not much art; he is not a nice obſerver of the 
Unities. He extends time and varies place as 
his convenience requires. To vary the place 
is not, in my opinion, any violation of 
Nature, if the change be made between the 
acts; for it is no leſs eaſy for the ſpectator to 
ſuppoſe himſelf at Athens in the fecond act 
than at Thebes in the firſt ; but to change the 
ſcene, as 1s done by Rowe in the middle of an 
act, is to add more acts to the play, ſince an 
act is ſo much of the buſineſs as is tranſacted 
without interruption. Rowe, by this licence, 
eaſily extricates himſelf from difficulties; as in 
Jane Grey, when we have been terrified with 
all the dreadful pomp of publick execution, 
and are wondering how the heroine or the poet 
will proceed, no ſooner has Jane pronounc- 
ed ſome prophetick rhymes, than paſs and ny 
be gone—the ſcene cloſes, and Pembroke and bo 
Gardiner are turned out upon the ſtage, | | 1 


I know not that there can be found in his 
plays any deep fearch into nature, any accu- 
rate diſcriminations of kindred qualities, or 
nice diſplay of paſſion in its progrefs ; all 
is general and undefined. Nor does he much 14 
intereſt or affect the auditor, except in Jane 

Shore, 
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Shore, who 1s always ſeen and heard with pity. 
Alicia is a character of empty noiſe, with no 
reſemblance to real ſorrow or to natural mad- 
—_— .- 9918 


Whence, then, has Rowe his reputation? 
From the reaſonableneſs and propriety of 
ſome of his ſcenes, from the elegance of his 
diction, and the ſuavity of his verſe. He ſel- 
dom moves either pity or terror, but he often 
elevates the ſentiments; he ſeldom pierces the 
breaſt, but he always delights the ear, and 
often 1mproves the underſtanding. 


His tranſlation of the Golden Yerſes, and of 
the firſt book of Quillet's Poem, have nothing 
in them remarkable. The Golden Verſes are 
tedious. The verſion of Lucan is one of the 
greateſt productions of Engliſh poetry; for 
there 1s perhaps none that ſo completely ex- 
hibits the genius and ſpirit of the original. 
Lucan is diſtinguiſhed by a kind of dictatorial 
or philoſophick dignity, rather, as Quintilian 
obſerves, declamatory than poetical ; full of. 
ambitious morality and pointed ſentences, com- 
priſed in vigorous and animated lines. This 
character Rowe has very diligently and ſuc- 
ceſsfully preſerved. His verſification, which 
is ſuch as his contemporaries practiſed, with- 
out any attempt at innovation or improve- 
ment, ſeldom wants either melody or force. 

| His 
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His author's ſenſe is ſometimes a little diluted 
by additional infuſions, and ſometimes wea- 
kened by too much expanſion. But ſuch faults 
are to be expected in all tranſlations, from the 
conſtraint of meaſures and diflimilitude of 
languages. The Pharſalia of Rowe deſerves 


more notice than it obtains, and as it is more 
read will be more eſteemed. 
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Tuouas TICKELL, the ſon of 
the reverend Richard Tickell, was born in 1686 
at Bridekirk in Cumberland ; and in April 
1701 became a member of Queen's College in 
Oxford; in 1708 he was made Maſter of Arts, 
and two years afterwards was choſen Fellow ; 
for which, as he did not comply with the ſta- 
tutes by taking orders, he obtained a diſpen- 
ſation from the Crown. He held his Fellow- 
ſhip till 1726, and then vacated it, by mar- 
rying, in that year, at Dublin. 


Tickell was not one of thoſe ſcholars who 
wear away their lives in cloſets ; he entered 
early into the world, and was 10 buſy in 
publick affairs; in which he was initiated un- 
der the patronage of Addiſon, whoſe notice 


he is ſaid to have gained by his e in praiſe 
of Rejamond. 


To. thoſe. verſes it would not have been juſt 
to deny regard ; for they contain ſome of the 
moſt elegant encomiaſtick ſtrains ; and, among 
the innumerable poems of the ſame kind, it 


will 
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will be hard to find one with which they need 
to fear a compariſon. It may deſerve obſerva- 
tion, that when Pope wrote long afterwards 
in praiſe of Addiſon, he has copied, at leaſt 
has reſembled, Tickell. 


Let joy ſalute fair Roſamonda's ſhade, 
And wreaths of myrtle crown the lovely maid. 
While now perhaps with Dido's ghoſt ſhe roves, ; 
And hears and tells the ſtory of their loves. 11 
Alike they mourn, alike they bleſs their fate, 
Since love, which made them wretched, made them great; 3 
Nor longer that relentleſs doom bemoan, | : 
Which gain'd a Virgil and an Addiſon. [11.2 TrEExLt. 


Then future ages with delight ſhall ſee 
How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's, looks agree ; 
Or in fair ſeries laurel'd bards be ſhown, FL 102 
A Virgil there, and here an Malen: | Pore. 


He produced another piece of OY ſame 
kind at the appearance of Caro, with n 
. but not equal happinels, 


"When? the [miniſters of queen Anne 
were negotiating with France, Tickell pub- 
liſhed The Proſpect of Peace, a poem, of 
which the tendency was to reclaim the nation 
from the pride of conqueſt to the pleaſures of 
tranquillity. - How far Tickell, whom Swift 
afterwards mentioned as Whiggi/ſimus, had 
then connected himſelf with any party, I 
know not; this poem certainly did not flat- 
ter the practices, or promote the opinions, of 
the men by whom he was afterwards, befriend- 
ed. 7 1 7 - 5 1 | 

| Mr. 
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Mr. Addiſon, however he hated the men 
then in power, ſuffered his friendſhip to pre- 
vail over his publick ſpirit; and gave in tlie 
Spectator ſuch praiſes of Tickell's poem, that 
when, after having long wiſhed to peruſe it, 
I laid hold on it at laſt, I thought it unequal 
to the honours which it had received, and 
found it a piece to be approved rather than ad- 
mired. But the hope excited by a work of 
genius, being general and indefinite, is rarely 
gratified, It was read at that time with fo 
much favour, that ſix editions were ſold; 


At the arrival of king George he ſung The 
Royal Progreſs ; which being inſerted in the 
Spectator is well known, and of which it is juſt 
to ſay that it is neither high nor WO 


The poetical incident of moſt i 1p in 
Tickell's life was his publication of the firſt 
book of the Iliad, as tranſlated by himſelf, in 
apparent oppoſition to Pope's Homer, of 
which the firſt part made its entrance into the 
world at the ſame time. | 


Addiſon declared that the rival verſions were 
both good ; but that Tickell's was the beſt 
that ever was made, and with Addiſon 
the wits, his adherents and followers, were 
certain to, concur. Pope does not appear to 

| have been much diſmayed ; for, ſays he, I haue 

Vor. 5 N the 


T 
the town, that is, the mob, on my fide. But he 
remarks, that :? is common for the ſmaller party 
to make up in diligence what they want in num- 
bers; he appeals to the people as his proper judges ; 
and if they are not inclined to condemn him, he is 
in little care about the high-flyers at Burton s. 


Pope did not long think Addiſon an impar- 
tial judge; for he conſidered him as the wrt- 
ter of Tickell's verſion. The reaſons for his 
ſuſpicion I will literally tranſcribe from Mr. 
Spence's Collection. | 


= There had been a coldneſs between Mr. 

« Addiſon and me for ſome time; and we 
< had not been in company together, for a 
* good while, any where but at Button's 
* coffee-houſe, where I uſed to ſee him almoſt 
every day. —On his meeting me there, one 

cc day in particular, he took me aſide, and 
s ſaid he ſhould be glad to dine with me, at 
e ſuch a tavern, if I ſtaid till thoſe people 


were gone (Budgel and Philips). We went 


e accordingly ; and after dinner Mr. Addiſon 
* ſaid, © That he had wanted for ſome time 
ce to talk with me; that his friend Tickell 
te had formerly, whilſt at Oxford, tranſlated 
* the firſt book of the iad; that he deſign- 
«ed to print it, and had defired him to look 
ce it over; that he muſt therefore beg that I 
10 * would not deſire him to look over my firſt 
| * book, 
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wo book, becauſe, if he did, it would have 
© the air of double-dealing.” 1 aſſured him 


« that I did not. at all take it ill of Mr. 


Tickell that he was going to publiſh his 
tranſlation; that he certainly had as much 
right to tina any author as myſelf; and 
< that publiſhing both was entering on a fair 


"68 ſtage. ' J then added, that I would not de- 


* Hrs him to look over my firſt book of the 
vm Iliad, becauſe he had looked over Mr. 
« Tickell's; but could wiſh to have the be- 
"<< nefit of his obſervations on my ſecond, which 
1 had then finiſhed, and which Mr. Tickell 
had not touched upon. Accordingly I ſent 
him the ſecond book the next morning; 
* and Mr. Addiſon a few days after returned 
8 with very high commendations.—Soon 
after it was generally known that Mr. 
« Tickell was publiſhing the firſt book of the 
« Thad, I met Dr. Young in the ſtreet ; and, 
upon our falling into that ſubje&, the 
Doctor expreſſed a great deal of ſurprize at 
Tickell's having had ſuch a tranſlation fo 
long by him. He faid, that it was incon- 
e ceivable. to him, and that there muſt be 
s ſome miſtake in the matter; that each uſed 
<« to communicate to the other whatever verſes 
© they wrote, even to the leaſt things; that 
« Tickell could not have been buſied in ſo 
Jong a work there without his knowing 
eh WN of the matter; and that he had 
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* never heard a ſingle word of it till on this 
* Occaſion. This ſurprize of Dr. Young, to- 

« gether with what Steele has faid againſt 
c Tickell in relation to this affair, make it 
* highly probable that there was ſome. under- 
*© hand dealing in that buſineſs; and indeed 
“ Tickell himſelf, who is a very fair worthy 
© man, has fince, in a manner, as good as 
«© owned it to me. Mr. Porz. [When it 
« was introduced into a converſation between 
« Mr. Tickell and Mr. Pope by a third per- 
e ſon, Tickell did not deny it; which, confi. 
e dering his honour and zeal for his departed 
75 friend, was the ſame : as en it.] 


Upon theſe ſuſpicions, with which Dr. 
Warburton hints that other circumſtances con- 
curred, Pope always in his Art of Sinking 
quotes this book as the work of Addiſon. 


To compare the two tranſlations would be 
tedious; the palm is now given univerſally 
to Pope; but I think the firſt lines of Tickell's 
were rather to be preferred, and Pope ſeems 
to have fince borrowed ſomething from them 
in the correction of his own. 


When the ep 0 was . 
Tickell gave what aſſiſtance his pen would 
ſupply. His Letter to Avignon ſtands high 
among Party-poems; it expreſſes contempt 
without 
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without coarſeneſs, and ſuperiority without 


inſolence. It had the ſucceſs which it deſerv- 
ed, being five times printed. 


He was now intimately united to Mr. 
Addiſon, who, when he went into Ireland as 
ſecretary to the lord Sunderland, took him 
thither, and employed him in publick buſi- 
neſs; and when (1717) afterwards he roſe to 
be ſecretary of ſtate, made him under-ſecretary. 


Their friendſhip ſeems to have continued 


without abatement ; for when Addiſon died, 
he left him the charge of publiſhing his works, 
with a ſolemn eee to the patron- 
age of Craggs. | 


To theſe works he prefixed an clegy on the 
author, which could owe none of its beauties 
to the aſſiſtance which might be ſuſpected to 


have ſtrengthened or embelliſhed his earlier 


compoſitions; but neither he nor Addiſon 
ever produced nobler lines than are contained 
in the third and fourth paragraphs, nor is a 
more ſublime or more elegant funeral poem 
to be found in the whole compaſs of Engliſh 
liter ature. 


He was afterwards (about 1725) made ſe= 
cretary to the Lords Juſtices of Ireland, a 
place of great honour ; in which he continued 

; till 
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till 1740, when he died on the etre 
of * at Bath. 

Of the poems yet unmentioned the longeſt 
is Kenſington Gardens, at which the verſifica- 
tion is ſmooth and elegant, but the fiction 
unſkilfully compounded of Grecian Deities and 
Gothick Fairies. Neither ſpecies of thoſe ex- 
ploding Beings could have done much, and 
when they are brought together, they only 
make each other contemptible. To Tickell, 


[ however, cannot be refuſed a high place 


among the minor poets ; nor ſhould it be for- 
gotten that he was one of the contributors to 
the Spectator. With reſpect to his perſonal 
character, he is ſaid to have been a man of 
gay converſation, at leaſt a temperate lover of 
wine and company, and in his domeſtick rela- 
tions without cenſure, _ | 
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I be two Poems which follow, not having 
appeared in this Authors Collection of the 
Engliſh Poets, they are here copied from the 
e“ Select Collection of Miſcellany Poems,” to 
complete the Poetical Works of Tickell. 


OXFORD A POE M= 


INSCRIBED TO LORD LONDSDALE, 1707, 


«© Unum opus eſt intactæ Palladis urbem 
* Carmine * celebrare— Hor, 1 DN vii. 


WHILST you, my Lord, addr that ſtately ſeat, 
Where ſhining beauty makes her ſoft retreat, 
Enjoying all thoſe graces, uncontrol'd, 

Which nobleſt youths would die but to behold ; 

Whilſt you inhabit Lowther's awful pile, 

A ſtructure worthy of the founder's toil ; 

Amaz'd we ſee the former + Londſdale ſhine 

In each deſcendent of his noble line: 

But moſt tranſported and ſurpriz'd we view 

His ancient glories all reviv'd in you, 

Where charms and virtges join their equal grace, 
Your father's godlike ſoul, your mother's lovely face, 


Me Fortune and kind Heaven's indulgent care 
To famous Oxford and the Muſes bear, 


®* Richard, ſecond lord viſcount Londſdale; He died of the ſmall-pox, 
Dec. 1. 1713, N. | | 


+ Sir John Lowther, one of the early promoters of the Revolution, Was 
conſtituted vice-chamberlain to King William and Queen Mary on their ad- 
vancement to the throne created baron Lowther and viſcount Londſdale 
May 28, 1696; and appointed lord privy ſeal in 1699 · He died July 10, 
1700, N. | 
Where, 


enen OY 
Where, of all ranks, the blooming youths combine 
To pay due homage to the mighty Nine, 

And ſnatch, with ſmiling joy, the laurel crown, 
Due to the learned honours of the gown. 

Here I, the meaneſt of the tuneful throng, 

Pelude the time with an unhallow'd ſong, W's 3 
Which thus my thanks to much-lov'd Oxford pays, 
In no ungrateful, though vnartful lays. 


Where ſhall I firſt the beauteous if ene diſcloſe, 


And all the gay variety expoſe ? 


For whereſoe'er I tarn my wondering eyes, 
Aſpiring towers and verdant groves ariſe, 


Immortal greens the ſmiling plains array, 


And mazy rivers murmur all the way, 


O might your eyes behold each ſparklin g dome, 
And freely o er the beauteous proſpe& roam, 
Leſs raviſh'd your own Lowther you'd ſurvey, 
Though pomp and Rate the coſtly ſeat diſplay, 
Where art ſo nicely] has adorn'd the place, 
That Nature's aid might ſeem an uſeleſs grace 
Vet Nature” s ſmiles ſuch various charms impart, 
That vain and needleſs are the ſtrokes of Art. 
In equal flate our riſing ſtructures ſhine, | 
Fram'd by ſuch roles, and formed by ſuch deſign, 
That here, at once ſurpriz d and pleas'd, we view 
Old Athens loſt and conquer'd in the new, 
More ſweet our ſhades, more fit our bright abodes 
For warbling Muſes and inſpirin 80 Gods. 


Great * Vanbrook's ſelf might own each artful auen 
Equal to models in his curious thought, 

Nor ſcorn a fabrick by our plans to frame, 

'Or in immortal labours ling their fame ; * 

Both ways he ſaves them from deſtroying MR . 

* he but praiſe them, or but i imitate. | 


See, where the ſacred + Sheldon's havghty dome. : 
Rivals the ſtately pam of ancient BORES" TOY 


® Sir John wann. N. + The Theare, T. 


Whoſe 
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Whoſe form, ſo great and noble, ſeems deſign d 
T' expreſs the grandeur of its fonnder's mind. 
Here, inone lofty building we behold 
Whate'er the Latian pride could boaſt of old. 
True, no dire combats feed the ſavage eye, 
And ſtrew the ſand with fportive cruelty ; 
But, more adorn'd with what the Muſe inſpires, 
It far outſhines their bloody theatres. he? 
Delightful ſcene ! when here, in equal verſe, 
The youthful bards their godlike Queen rehearſe, 
To Churchill's wreaths Apollo's laurel join, 

And ſing the plains of Hockſtet and Judoign, 


Next let the Muſe record our Bodley's ſeat *, 
Nor aim at numbers, like the ſubject, great: 
All hail, thou fabrick, ſacred to the Nine, 

Thy fame immortal, and thy form divine! 

Who to thy praiſe attempts the dangerous flight, 

Should in thy various tongues be taught to write ; 

His verſe, like thee, a lofty dreſs ſhould wear, 

And breathe the genius which inhabits there ; 

Thy proper lays alone can make thee live, 

And pay that fame, which firſt thyſelf didſt give. 

So fountains, which through ſecret channels flow, 
And pour above the floods they take below, 

Back to their Father Ocean urge their way, 

And to the ſea, the ſtreams it gave, repay. 


No more we fear the military rage, 
Nurs'd- up in ſome obſcure barbarian age ; 
Nor dread the ruin of our arts divine, 

From thick-ſcull'd. heroes of the Gothic line, 
Though pale the Romans ſaw thoſe arms advance, 
And wept their learning loſt in ignorance; 

Let brutal rage around its terrors ſpread, 

The living murder, and conſume the dead, 

In impious fires let nobleſt writings burn, 

And with their Authors ſhare a common urn; 
Only, ye Fates, our loved Bodleian ſpare, 

Be IT, and Learning's ſelf ſhalt be your care, 


The Bodleian Library, T. 


riemen. 


Here every art and every grace ſhall join, 
Collected Phoebus here alone ſhall ſhine, 

Each other ſeat be dark, and this be all divine, 
Thus when the Greeks imperial Troy defac'd, 
And to the ground its fatal walls debas'd, 

In vain they burn the work of hands divine, 
And vow deſtruction to the Dardan line, 
Whilſt good ZEneas flies th* unequal wars, 
And, with his guardian gods, Iülus bears, 
Old Troy for ever ſtands in him alone, 

And all the Phrygian kings ſurvive in one, 


Here ftill preſides each Sage's reverend ſhade, 
In ſoft repoſe and eaſy grandeur laid; 
Their deathleſs works forbid their fame to die, 
Nor time itſelf their perſons fhall deſtroy, 
- Preſerved within the living gallery „ 
What greater gift could bounteous heaven beſtow, 
Than to be ſeen above, and read below ? 
With deep reſpect I bend my duteous head, 
'To ſee the faithful likeneſs of the dead ; 
But O! what Muſe can equal warmth impart ? 
The Painter's {kill tranſcends the Poet's art. 
When round the pictur'd Founders I deſcry, 
With goodneſs ſoft, and great with majeſty, 
So much of life the artful colours give, 
Scarce more within their Colleges they live ; 
My blood begins in wilder rounds to roll, 
And pleaſing tumults combat in my ſoul ; 
An humble awe my downcaft eyes betray, 
And only leſs than adoration pay. 
Such were the Roman Fathers, when, o'ercome, 
They ſaw the Gauls inſult o'er conquer'd Rome; 
Each captive ſeem'd the haughty victor's lord, 
And proſtrate chiefs their awful ſlaves ador d. 


Such art as this adorns your Lowther's hall, 
Where feaſting gods carouſe upon the wall; 
The nectar, which creating paint ſupplies, 
Intoxicates each pleas'd ſpectator's eyes; 


* The PiQure-galley. T. 
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Who view, amaz'd, the figures heavenly fair, 

And think they breathe the true Elyſian air. 

With ſtrokes ſo bold, great Verrio's hand has drawn 
The gods in ; brighter than their own. 


Fir'd with a thouſand raptures, I behold 

What lively features grac'd each bard of old; 

Such lips, I think, did guide his charming tongue, 
In ſuch an air as this the Poet ſung ;' 

Such eyes as theſe glowed with the ſacred fire, 

And hands like theſe employ'd the vocal lyre. 
Quite raviſh'd, I purſue each image o'er, 

And ſcarce admire their deathleſs labours more. 
See where the gloomy Scaliger appears, 

Each ſhade is critick, and each feature ſneers ; 
The artful Ben ſo ſmartly ſtrikes the eye, 

I more than ſee a fancy'd comedy ; 

The muddy Scotus crowns the motley ſhew, 

And metaphyſicks cloud his wrinkled brow. 

But diſtant awe invades my beating breaſt, ' 

To ſee great Ormond in the paint expreſt ; 

With fear I view the figure from afar, 

Which burns with noble ardour for the war ; 

But near approaches free my doubting mind, 

To view ſuch ſweetneſs with ou t erg join'd. 


Here ſtudious heads the graver tablet ſhews, 
And there with martial warmth the picture glows ; 
The blooming youth here boaſts a brighter hue, 
And n virgins far outſhine the true. 


Hail, Colours, which with 8 bear a frife, 
And only want a voice to perfect life! 
The wondering ſtranger makes a ſydden ſtand, 
And pays low homage to the lovely band; 
Within each frame a real Fair believes; 
And vainly thinks the mimic canvaſs lives; 
Till, undeceiv'd, he quits th* enchanting ſhew, 
Pleas'd with the art, though he laments it too. 


So when his Juno bold Ixion woo'd, 
And aim'd at pleaſures worthy of a god, 
| MOTT | A beau- 
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A beauteous cloud was form'd by angry Jove, 

Fit to invite, though not indulge his love ; 

The Mortal thought he ſaw his Goddeſs ſhine, 
And all the lying Graces look'd divine; 

But when with heat he claſp'd her fancied charms, 
The empty vapour baulk'd his eager arms. 


Loth to depart, I leave th' inviting ſcene, 
Yet ſcarce forbear to view it o'er again; 


But ſtill new objects give a new delight, 


And various proſpects bleſs the wandering ſight, 


Aloft in ſtate the airy towers ariſe, 
And with new luſtre deck the wondering ſkies ; 
Lo ! to what height the ſchools aſcending reach, 
Built with that art which they alone can teach ; 
The lofty dome expands her ſpacious gate, 
Where all the decent Graces jointly wait ; 
In every ſhape the God of art reſorts, 
And crouds of Sages fill th' extended courts, 


With wonders fraught the bright Muſeum ſee, 
Itſelf the greateſt curioſity l 
Where Nature's choiceſt treaſure, all. combin'd, 
Delight at once, and quite confound the mind ; 
Ten thouſand ſplendors ſtrike the dazzled eye, 
And form on earth another galaxy. 


Here colleges in ſweet confuſion riſe, 
There temples ſeem to reach their native ſkies ; 1 
Spires, towers, and groves, compoſe the various hew, 
And mingled proſpects charm the doubting, view; 
Who can deny their characters divine, 
Without reſplendent, and inſpir'd within? 
But ſince, above my weak and artleſs lays, 


Let their own poets ſing their equal praiſe. 


One labour more my grateful verſe renews, 
And rears aloft the low-deſcending Muſe ; 
The building“, parent of my young 21958 
Afﬀks in return a tributary praiſe. | 


Oe e College Library, ses the following Poem, N. 5 
— | illars 
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Pillars ſublime bear up the learn'd weight, | 

And antique Sages tread the pompous height ; 

Whilſt guardian Muſes ſhade the happy piles, 

And all around diffuſe propitious ſmiles. 

Here Lancaſter, adorn'd with every grace, 

Stands chief in merit, as the chief in-place : 

To his lov'd name our earlieſt lays belong, 

The theme at once, and patron of our ſong. | 

Long may he o'er his much-lov'd Queen's preſide, 

Our arts encourage, and our counſels guide; 

Till after-ages, fill'd with glad ſurprize, 

Behold his 1 image all majeſtic riſe, | 

Where now in pomp a venerable band, 

Princes and Queens, and holy Fathers, ſtand. 

Good Epglesfield * claims homage from the M0 

And the hard ſtone ſeems ſoft with piety; 5 
The mighty monarchs ſtill the ſame appear, 

And every marble frown provokes the war; 

Whilſt rugged rocks, mark'd with Philippa's face, 

Soften to charms, and glow with new- born grace. 

A ſight leſs noble did the warriors yield, 

Transform'd to ſtatues by the Gorgon ſhield $ 9. 

Diſtorting fear the coward's form confeſt, | 

And fury ſeem'd to heave the hero's breaſt ;' 

The lifeleſs rocks each various thought betray'd, 

And all the ſoul was in the ſtone —_— 


Too high, my verſe, has baba thy daring flight, 
Thy ſofter numbers now the groves invite, | 
Where ſilent ſhades provoke the ſpeaking lyre, 8 8 
And chearful objects happy ſongs inſpire, 

At once beſtow rewards, and thoughts infuſe, 
Compoſe a garland, and ſupply a Muſe. 


Behold around, and ſee the living green 
In native colours paints a blooming ſcene; 
Th' eternal buds no deadly Winter fear, 

But ſcorn the eoldeſt ſeaſon of the year; 
Apollo ſure will bleſs the happy place, 
Which his own Daphne condeſcends to grace; ; 


* Robert enen B. D. the 3 1349, N. 
| * For 
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For here the everlaſting laurels grow, 

In every grotto, and on every brow. 

Proſpects ſo gay demand a Congreve's ſtrain: * 

To call the gods and nymphs upon the plains ; 

Pan yields his empire o'er the ſylvan throng, 

Pleas*d to ſubmit to his ſuperior ſong ; Dy 
Great Denham's genius looks with rapture down, 

And Spenſer's _ rm. e or rural crown. 4 LA 


Fill'd with . thoughts, a thouſand Sages r ro ve 
Through every field and ſolitary gro ve: 
Whoſe ſouls aſcending an exalted height, 

Out-ſoar the drooping Muſe's vulgar — 33 | 

That longs to ſee her darling. votaries laid 
Beneath the coyert of ſome gentle ſhade, | 
Where purling ſtreams and warbling birds conſpire. 1 21 
To aid the rer the nn e 


Bear me, ſome God, 449: Chriſt-Church, rojal fon, ins a 

And lay me ſoftly in che green e combo 0 at 
Where Aldrich holds ober Wit the ſovereign. . VE 
And crowns the Poets which. he taught: before. 93 } 

To Aldrich Britain owes: her tuneful Boyle, 

The nobleſt trophy of the conquer'd iſle; 1 

Who adds new warmth to our poertic-fire, |» 2 
And gives to England the Hibernian . lach 5 [i 
Philips, by Phœbus and his Aldrich en 

Sings with that heat wherewith his Churchill — o 
Unfetter'd, in great Milton's ſtrain he writes, Ne 4k 
Like Milton's angels. whilſt his hero fights; - Sach : 171 n 919d Vs 
Purſues the Bard, whilſt he with Ty can, 7 Weeds bn 
Equals the Poet, and excels the man- en 1800 eee 7/ 


r 4. „ " An 14 * E TT. 4 
: 336 Fa e ' «443 448 ien 


Pier all the plains, the ſtreams, and woods around, 
The pleaſing lays of ſweeteſt Bards ends 1 8 
A faithful echo every note returns ĩ 
And liſtening River- Gods neglect their urns. 
When Codrington * and Steele their verſe enmin. 
And form an eaſy, unaffected — $172; 55; 
A double wreath of laurel binds their bro, 
As they are * and are warriors too. 


* The great baker to All-fols 8 N. . 
Trapp's 
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Trapp's lofty ſcenes in gentle numbers flow, 

Like Dryden great, as ſoft as moving Rowe. 

When youthful Harriſon +, with tuneful ſxill, 

Makes Woodſtock Park ſcarce yield to Cooper's Hill; 
Old Chaucer from th? Elyſian Fields looks down, 

And ſees at length a genius like his own ; 

Charm'd with his lays, which reach the ſhades below, 
Fair Roſamonda intermits her woe, 

Forgets the anguiſh of an injur'd ſoul, 

The fatal poignard, and invenom'd bowl. 
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Apollo ſmiles on Magd'len's peaceful bowers, | 
Perfumes the air, and paints the grot with flowers 
Where Yalden learn'd to gain the myrtle crown, 
And every Muſe was fond of Addiſon. | 
Applauded man ! for weightier truſts deſign'd, 
For once diſdain not to unbend thy 'mind ; 3 „ 
Thy mother Iſis and her groves rehearſe, | | 
A ſubje& not unworthy of thy verſe ; 

So Latian Fields will ceaſe to boaſt thy praiſe, 
And yield to Oxford, painted in thy lays: 
And when the age to come, from envy free, 
What thou to Virgil giv'ſt ſhall give to thee, 
Iſis, immortal by the Poet's ſkill, 
cc Shall, in the ſmooth deſcription, murmur ſill Fer * 
New beauties ſhall adorn our ſylvan ſcene, f 
And in thy numbers grow for ever green. 


Danby's fam'd gift 5 ſuch * as thine acquires, 
Exalted raptures, and celeſtial fires ; 
Apollo here ſhould plenteouſly impart, - 
As well his finging, as his curing art; 
Nature herſelf the healing garden loves, 
Which kindly her declining ſtrength improves, - 
Baffles the ſtrokes of unrelenting Death, 
Can break his arrows, and can blunt his teeth. 


| + Of whom, ſee Select Collection, vol, IV. p. 180. N. 


Letter from Italy, by Mr, Addiſon. T7. 9 
& The Phyſic- garden at Oxford. This hint was happily taken up in 1713 
by Dr, Evans, See Select Collection, 1780, vol. III. 145. N. 


How 
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How ſweet the landſkip! where, in living my 4% 
Here frowns a vegetable Hercules! 

There fam'd Achilles learns to live again, 

And looks yet angry in the mimic ſcene ; 

Here artful birds, which blooming arbours ſhew, 
Seem to fly higher, whilſt they upwards grow, 

From the ſame leaves both arms and warriors riſe, | 
And every bough a different charm is N 


So when our world the great Creator eds, z * 
And, unadorn'd, the ſluggiſh chaos laid, 2 
Horror and Beauty own'd their fire the ſame, 

And Form itſelf from Parent Matter came, 

That lampiſh maſs alone was ſource of all, 

And Bards and Themes had one original. 


In vain the groves demand my longer ſtay, 

The gentle Iſis wafts the Muſe away; 

With eaſe the river guides her wandering ſtream, 
And haſtes to mingle with uxorious Thame, | 
| Attempting Poets on her banks lie down, 

And quaff, inſpir'd, the better Helicon, 
Harmonious ſtrains adorn their various themes, 
Sweet as the banks, and flowing as the ſtreams. 


Bleſs'd we, whom bounteous Fortune here has thrown, 
And made the various bleſſings all our own! 
Nor crowns, nor globes, the pageantry of ſtate, 
Upon our humble, eaſy ſlumbers wait; 
Nor ought that is Ambitions lofty theme By 
Diſturbs our ſleep, and gilds the gaudy dream. 
Touch'd by no ills which vex th* unhappy great, 
We only read the changes in the ſtate, 
Triumphant Marlborough's arms at diſtance hear, 
And learn from Fame the rough events of war; 
With pointed rhymes the Gallic tyrant pierce, 
And make the cannon thunder in our verſe: 


See how the matchleſs youth their hours improre, 
And in the glorious way to knowledge move! 

Eager for fame, prevent the rifing ſun, | 

And watch the midnight labours of the moon, 


Not 
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Not tender years their bold attempts reſtrain, | 
Who leave dull Time, and haſten into man, 


Pare to the ſoul, and pleaſing to the eyes, 
Like angels youthful, and like angels wiſe. 


Some learn the mighty a of ages gone, 
And, by the lives of heroes, form their own; 
Now view the Granique choak'd with heaps of ſlain, 
And warring worlds on the Pharſalian plain; 
Now hear the trumpets clangour from afar, 
And all the dreadful harmony of war ; 
Now trace thoſe ſecret tricks that loſt a ſtate, 
And ſearch the fine-ſpun arts that made it great. 
Correct thoſe errors that its ruin bred, 
And bid ſome long · loſt empire rear its ancient head. 


Others, to whom perſuaſive arts belong 
(Words in their looks, and muſic on their tongue), 
Inſtructed by the wit of Greece and Rome, 
Learn richly to adorn their native home ; 
Whilſt liſtening crowds confeſs the ſweet ſurprize, 
With pleaſure in their breaſts, and wonder in their eyes. 


Here curious minds the latent ſeeds diſcloſe, 
And Nature's darkeſt labyrinths expoſe ; 
Whilſt greater ſouls the diſtant worlds deſcry, | 
Pierce to the out-flretch'd borders of the ſky, | 
Enlarge the ſearching mind, and broad expand the eye. 


O you, whoſe riſing years ſo great began, 
In whoſe bright youth I read the ſhining man, 
O Lonſdale, know what nobleſt minds approve, 
The thoughts they cheriſh, and the arts they love: 
Let theſe examples your young boſom fire, 
And bid your ſoul to boundleſs height aſpire, 
Methinks I ſee you in our ſhades retir'd, 
Alike admiring, and by all admir'd: 
Your eloquence now charms my raviſh'd ear, 
Which future ſenates ſhall tranſported hear, 
Now mournful verſe inſpires a pleaſing woe, 
And now your cheeks with warlike fury glow, 
Whilſt on the paper fancy'd fields appear, 
And proſpects of imaginary war; 
Vor. II. O | Your 
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Your martial ſoul ſees HockſteP's fatal plain, 
Or fights the fam'd Ramilia o'er again, 


But I in vain theſe lofty names rehearſe, 
Above the faint attempts of humble verſe, 
Which Garth ſhould in immortal ſtrains _ 
Or Addiſon exalt with warmth divine; 

A meaner ſong my tender voice requires, 

And fainter lays confeſs the fainter fires, 

By Nature fitted for an humble theme, 

A painted proſpect, or a murmuring ſtream, 

To tune a vulgar note in Echo's praiſe, 
Whilſt Echo's felf reſounds the flattering lays ; 

Or, whilſt I tell how Myra's charms ſurprize, 
Paint roſes on her cheeks, and ſuns within her eyes. 


O, did proportion'd height to me belong, 
Great Anna's name ſhould grace th* ambitious ſong ; 
Illuſtrious dames ſhould round their Queen reſort, 


And Lonſdale's mother crown the ſplendid court; 


Her noble ſon ſhould boaſt no vulgar place, 

But ſhaxe the ancient honours of his race ; 

Whilſt each fair daughter's face and conquering eyes 

To Venus only ſhould ſubmit the prize. 

O matchleſs beauties ! more than heavenly fair, | POT 
Your looks reſiſtleſs, and divine your air, 5 

Let your bright eyes their bounteons beams diffuſe, 


And no fond Bard ſhall aſk an uſeleſs Muſe; 


Their kindlingygrays excite a noble fire, 
Give beauty to the ſong, and muſic to the lyre. 


This charming theme I ever could purſue, 
And think the inſpiration ever new, | 
Did not the God my wandering pen reſtrain, 
And bring me to his Oxford back again, | 


Oxford, the Goddeſs Muſe's native home, 
Inſpir'd like Athens, and adorn'd like Rome 
Hadſt thou of old been Learning's fam'd retreat, 


And Pagan Muſes choſe thy lovely ſeat, 


O, how unbounded had their fiction been! 
What fancy'd viſions had adorn'd the ſcene! 


Upon 
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Upon each hill a Sylvan Pan had ſtood, 
And every thicket boaſted of a God; 
Satyrs had friſk*d in each poetic grove, 
And not a ſtream without its Nymphs could move ; 
Each ſummit had the train of Muſes ſhew'd, 
And Hippocrene in every fountain flow'd ; 
The tales, adorn'd with each poetic grace, 
Had look'd almoſt as charming as the place. 
„ . 

Ev'n now we hear the world with tranſports own 
Thoſe fictions by more wond”rous truths outdone ; 
Here pure Euſebia keeps her holy ſeat, 

And Themis ſmiles from Heaven on this retreat ; 
Our chaſter Graces own refin'd deſires, 

And all our Muſes burn with veſtal fires; 

Whilſt Guardian-angels our Apollo's ſtand, 
Scattering rich favours with a bounteous hand, 
To bleſs the happy air, and ſanctify the land. 


O pleaſing ſhades! O ever-green retreats ! 
Ye learned grottoes! and ye ſacred ſeats ! 
Never may you politer arts refuſe, 

But entertain in peace the baſhful Muſe! 

So may you be kind Heaven's diſtinguiſh'd care, 
And may your fame be laſting, as tis fair! 

Let greater Bards on fam'd Parnaſſus dream, 
Or taſte th' inſpiring Heliconian ftream ; 

Yet, whilſt our Oxford is the bleſs'd abode 

Of every Muſe, and every tuneful God, 
Parnaſſus owns its honours far outdone, 

And Iſis boaſts more Bards than Helicon. 


A thouſand bleſſings I to Oxford owe, 
But you, my Lord, th? inſpiring Muſe beſtow ; 
Grac'd with your name th' unpoliſh'd poem ſhines, 
You guard its faults, and conſecrate the lines. 
O might you here meet my defiring eyes, 
My drooping ſong to nobler heights would riſe : 
Or might I come to breathe your Northern air, 
Yer ſhould I find an equal pleaſure there; 
Your preſence would the harſher climate ſooth, . 
Huſh every wind, and every mountain ſmooth ; 
| O 2 Would 
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Would bid the groves in ſpringing pomp ariſe, 
And open charming viſta's to the eyes ; 

Would make my trifling verſe be heard around, 
And ſportive Echo play the empty ſound: 


With you I ſhould a better Phoebus find, 


And own in you alone the charms of Oxford join'd. 


ON 
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QUEEN CAROLINE' REBUILD= 
ING THE LODGINGS OF THE BLAcR PRINCE 


AND HENRY V. AT QUEEN S CoLlLEGE, * 
FORD. 


WHERE bold and graceful ſoars, ſecure of fame, 
The pile, now worthy great Philippa's name, 
Mark that old ruin, Gothic and uncouth, 
Where the Black Edward paſs'd his beardlefs youth; 
And the Fifth Henry, for his firſt renown, 
Out-ſtripp'd each rival in a ſtudent's gown. | 


In that coarſe age were Princes fond to dwell 

With meagre monks, and haunt the filent cell : 

Sent from the Monarch's to the Muſe's court, 

Their meals were frugal, and their ſleeps were ſhort ; 
To couch at curfeu-time they thought no ſcorn, 

And froze at matins every winter-morn ; 

They read, an early book, the ſtarry frame, 

And liſp'd each conſtellation by its name ; 

Art after art ftill dawning to their view, 

And their mind opening as their ſtature grew. 


Yet, whoſe ripe manhood ſpread our fame ſo far, 
Sages in peace, and demi-gods in war! 
Who, ſtern in fight, made echoing Creſſy ring, 
And, mild in conqueſt, ſerv'd his captive king! 
Who gain'd, at Agincourt, the victor's bays ; 3 
Nor took himſelf, but gave good Heaven, the praiſe | 
Thy nurſelings, ancient dome! to virtue form'd 
To mercy liſtening, whilſt in fields they ſtorm'd ; 
Fierce to the fierce ; and warm th' oppreſt to ſave ; 
Through life rever'd, and worſhip'd in the grave! 


In tenfold pride their mouldering roofs ſhall "_ 
The ſtately work of bounteous Caroline; 
And bleſt Philippa, with unenvious eyes, 
From Heaven behold her Rival's fabric riſe: 
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If ſtill, bright Saint, this ſpot deſerves thy care, 
Incline thee to th' ambitious Muſe's prayer: 

O, could' thou win young William's bloom to grace 
His Mother's walls, and fill thy Edward's place, 
How would that Genius, whoſe propitious wings 
Have here twice hover'd o'er the Sons of Kings, 
Deſcend triumphant to his ancient ſeat, 

And take in charge a third Plantagenet ! 


CONGREVE. 
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CONGREVE 


WILLIAM CONGREVE, deſcended 
from a family in Staffordſhire, of ſo great an- 
tiquity that it claims a place among the few 
that extend their line beyond the Norman 


Conqueſt ; and was the fon of William Con- 


greve, ſecond ſon of Richard Congreve of 
Congreve and Stratton. He viſited, once at 
leaſt, the refidence of his anceſtors; and, I 
believe, more places than one are ſtill ſhewn, 
in groves and gardens, where he is related to 
have written his O/d Batchelor. 


Neither the time nor place of his birth are 
certainly known : if the inſcription upon his 
monument be true, he was born in 1672. 
For the place; it was ſaid by himſelf that he 
owed his nativity to England, and by every 
body elſe that he was born in Ireland. South- 


erne mentioned him with ſharp cenſure, as a 


man that meanly diſowned his native country. 
The biographers aſſign his nativity to * Bardſa, 


* The Villare has no Bardſa, 1 nor a Bardſey, in Yorkſhire. 
near 
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near Leeds in Yorkſhire, from the account 
given by himſelf, as they ſuppoſe, to * 


To doubt whether a man of eminence has 
told the truth about his own birth, is, in ap- 
pearance, to be very deficient in candour; yet 
nobody can live long without knowing that 
falſehoods of convenience or vanity, falſehoods 
from which no evil immediately viſible enſues 
except the general degradation of human teſti- 
mony, are very lightly uttered, and, once ut- 
tered, are ſullenly ſupported. Boileau, who 
deſired to be thought a rigorous and ſteady 
moraliſt, having told a petty lie to Lewis XIV. 

continued it afterwards by falfe dates; think- _ 
ing himſelf obliged in Honour, ſays his admirer, 
to maintain what, when he ſaid it, was fo well 
received. 


Wherever Congreve was born, he was edu- 
cated firſt at Kilkenny, and afterwards at Dub- 
lin, his father having ſome military employ - 
ment that ſtationed him in Ireland : but after 
having paſſed through the uſual preparatory 
ſtudies, as may be reaſonably ſuppoſed with 
great celerity and ſucceſs, his father thought 
it proper to aſſign him a profeſſion, by which 
ſomething might be gotten ; and about the 
time of the Revolution ſent him, at the age 
of n, to ſtudy law in the Middle Temple, 

. | where 
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where he lived for ſeveral years, but with very 
little attention to Statutes or Reports. 


/ 


His diſpoſition to become an author appear- 


ed very early, as he very early felt that force 
of imagination, and poſſeſſed that copiouſneſs 
of ſentiment, by which intellectual pleaſure 
can be given. His firſt performance was a 
novel, called Incognita, or Love and Duty re- 
_ conciled : It is praiſed by the biographers, who 
quote ſome part of the preface, that is indeed, 
for ſuch a time of life, uncommonly judicious. 
I would rather praiſe it than read it. 


His firſt dramatick labour was the Old 
Batchelor ; of which he ſays, in his defence 
againſt Collier, that comedy was written, 
&« as ſeveral know, ſome years before it was 
* ated. When I wrote it, I had little thoughts 
ct of the ſtage; but did it, to amuſe myſelf, 
in a flow recovery from a fit of ſickneſs. 
© Afterwards through my indiſcretion it was 
“ ſeen, and in ſome little time more it 
« was acted; and I, through the remainder 
« of my indiſeretion, ſuffered myſelf to be 
„drawn in, to the proſecution of a difficult 
<« and thankleſs ſtudy, and to be involved in 
« a perpetual war with knaves and fools.” 


There ſeems to be a ſtrange affectation in 
authors of appearing to have done every thing 
EE, | by 
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by chance. The Old Batchelor was written 
for amuſement, in the languor of convaleſ- 
cence. Yet it is apparently compoſed with 
great elaborateneſs of dialogue, and inceſſant 
ambition of wit. The age of the writer con- 
ſidered, it is indeed a very wonderful perfor- 
mance; for, whenever written, it was aCted 
(1693) when he was not more than twenty- 
one years old; and was then recommended by 
Mr. Dryden, Mr. Southerne, and Mr. Mayn- 
waring. Dryden ſaid that he never had ſeen 
ſuch a firſt play ; but they found it deficient 
in ſome things requiſite to the ſucceſs of its 
exhibition, and by their greater experience 
fitted it for the ſtage. Southerne uſed to re- 
late of one comedy, probably of this, that 
when Congreve read it to the players, he pro- 
nounced it ſo wretchedly that they had almoſt 
rejected it; but they were afterwards ſo well 
perſuaded of its excellence, that, for half a 
year before it was ated, the manager allow- 
ed its author the privilege of the houſe. 


Few plays have ever been ſo beneficial to 
the writer; for it procured him the patronage - 
of Halifax, who immediately made him one 
of the commiſſioners for licenſing coaches, 
and ſoon after gave him a place in the pipe- 
office, and another in the cuſtoms of fix hun- 
dred pounds a-year, Congreve s converſation 


muſt 
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muſt ſurely have been at leaſt equally pleaſing 
with his writings. 


Such a comedy, written at ſuch an age, re- 
quires ſome conſideration. As the lighter 
ſpecies of dramatick poetry profeſſes the imi- 
tation of common life, of real manners, and 
daily incidents, it apparently preſuppoſes a fa- 
miliar knowledge of many characters, and ex- 
act obſervation of the paſſing world; the 
difficulty therefore is to conceive how this 
knowledge can be obtained by a boy. 


But if the Old Batchelor be more nearly exa- 
mined, it will be found to be one of thoſe 
| comedies which may be made by a mind vigo- 
rous and acute, and furniſhed with comick 
characters by the peruſal of other poets, with- 
out much actual commerce with mankind. 
The dialogue 1s one conſtant reciprocation of 
conceits, or claſh of wit, in which nothing 
flows neceſſarily from the occaſion, or 1s. dic- 
tated by nature. The characters both of men 
and women are either fictitious and artificial, 
as thoſe of Heartwell and the Ladies; or eaſy 
and common, as Wittol a tame idiot, Bluff a 
ſwaggering coward, and Fondlewife a jealous 
puritan ; and the cataſtrophe ariſes from a 
miſtake not very probably mee by mar- 


rying a woman in a malk. | 
Yet 
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Yet this gay comedy, when all theſe deduc- 
tions are made, will ſtill remain the work of 
a very powerful and fertile mind : the dialogue 
15 quick and ſparkling, the incidents ſuch as 
ſeize the attention, and the wit ſo exuberant 
that it o er- informs its tenement. 4 


Next year he gave another ſpecimen of his 
abilities in The Double Dealer, which was not 
received with equal kindneſs. He writes to 
his patron the lord Halifax a dedication, in 
which he endeavours to reconcile the reader to 
that which found few friends among the au- 
dience. Theſe apologies are always uſeleſs ; 
die guſtibus non eft diſputandum; men may be 
convinced, but they cannot be pleaſed, againſt 
their will. But though taſte is obſtinate, it is 


very variable, and time often prevails when ar- 
en have failed. 


Queen Mary conferred upon both thoſe 
plays the honour of her preſence; and when 
ſhe died, ſoon after, Congreve teſtified his 
gratitude by a deſpicable effuſion of elegiac 
paſtoral ; a compoſition in which all is unna- 
tural, and yet nothing is new. 


In another year (1695) his prolifick pen pro- 
duced Love for Love; a comedy of nearer al- 
liance to life, and exhibiting more real man- 
ners, than either of the former. The cha- 


racter 
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rafter of Foreſight was then common. Dry- 
den calculated nativities; both Cromwell and 
King William had their lucky days; and 
Shafteſbury himſelf, though he had no reli- 
gion, was ſaid to regard predictions. The 


Sailor is not accounted very natural, but he is 
very pleaſant. 


With this play was opened the New Theatre, 
under the direction of Betterton the trage- 
dian; where he exhibited, two years after- 
wards (1697), the Mourning Bride, a tragedy, 
ſo written as to ſhew him ſufficiently qualified 
for either kind of dramatick poetry. 


In this play, of which, when he afterwards 


reviſed it, he reduced the verſification to great- 
er regularity ; there is more buſtle than ſenti- 
ment; the plot is buſy and intricate, and the 
events take hold on the attention ; but, ex- 
cept a very few paſſages, we are rather amuſ- 
ed with noiſe, and perplexed with ſtratagem, 
than entertained with any true delineation of 
natural characters. This, however, was re- 
ceived with more benevolence than any other 


of his works, and ſtill continues to be acted 
and applauded. 


But whatever objections may be made either 
to his comick or tragick excellence, they are 
loſt at once in the blaze of admiration, when 
| it 
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it is remembered that he had produced theſe 
four plays before he had paſſed his twenty- 
fifth year; before other men, even ſuch as 
are ſome time to ſhine in eminence, have 
paſſed their probation of literature, or pre- 
ſume to hope for any other notice than ſuch 
as is beſtowed on diligence and inquiry. 
Among all the efforts of early genius which 
literary hiſtory records, I doubt whether any 
one can be produced that more ſurpaſſes the 
common limits of nature than the plays of 
Congreve. 


About this time began the long-continued | 
_ controverſy between Collier and the Poets. 
In the reign of Charles the Firſt the Puritans 
had raiſed a violent clamour againſt the drama, 
which they conſidered as an entertainment not 
lawful to Chriſtians, an opinion held by them 
in common with the church of Rome; and 
Prynne Publiſhed Hiſtriomaſiix, a huge 
volume, in which ſtage- plays were cenſured. 
The outrages and crimes of the Puritans 
brought afterwards their whole ſyſtem of 
doctrine into diſrepute, and from the Reſto- 
ration the poets and the players were left at 
quiet; for to have moleſted them would have 
had the appearance of tendency to puritanical 
* 


This danger, however, was worn away by 
time; 
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time; and Collier, a fierce and- implacable 
Nonjuror, knew that an attack upon the 
theatre would never make him ſuſpected for a 
Puritan ; he therefore (1698) publiſhed 4 
ſhort View of the Immorality and Profaneneſs of 
the Engliſb Stage, I believe with no other mo- 
tive than religious zeal and honeſt indigna- 
tion. He was formed for a controvertiſt ; 
with ſufficient learning; with diction vehe- 
ment and pointed, though often vulgar and 
incorrect; with unconquerable pertinacity ; 
with wit in the higheſt degree keen and ſar- 
caſtick ; and with all thoſe powers exalted and 
invigorated by juſt confidence in his cauſe. 


Thus qualified, and thus incited, he walk- 
ed out to battle, and aſſailed at once moſt of 
the living writers, from Dryden to Durfey. 
His onſet was violent : thoſe paſſages, which 
while they ſtood ſingle had paſſed with little 
notice, when they were accumulated and ex- 

poſed together, excited horror; the wiſe and 
the pious caught the alarm, and the nation 
wondered why it had ſo long ſuffered irreli- 
gion and licentiouſneſs to. be openly taught 
at the publick charge. 


Nothing now remained for the poets but to 
reſiſt or fly. Dryden's conſcience, or his pru- 
dence, angry as he was, withheld him from 
the conflict; Congreve and Vanbrug attempt- 

ed 
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ed anſwers. Congreve, a very young man, 
elated with ſucceſs, and impatient of cenſure, 
aſſumed an air of confidence and ſecurity. His 
chief artifice of controverſy is to retort upon 
his adverſary his own words: he is very angty, 
and, hoping to conquer Collier with his own 
weapons, allows himſelf in the uſe of every 
term of contumely and contempt ; but he has 
the ſword without the arm of Scanderberg ; 
he. has his antagoniſt's coarſeneſs, but not 
his ſtrength. . Collier rephed ; for conteſt was 
his delight, he was not to be Weener from his 


| 9 or his prey. 


The cauſe of Congreve was not tenable : 
whatever gloſſes he might uſe for the defence 
or palliation of ſingle paſlages, the general 
tenour and tendency of his plays muſt always 
be condemned, It is acknowledged, with uni- 
verſal conviction, that the peruſal of his 
works will make no man better; and that 
their ultimate effect is to repreſent pleaſure in 
alliance with vice, and to relax thoſe obligati- 
ons by which life ought to be regulated. 
The ſtage found other advocates, and the 
diſpute was protracted through ten years; 
but at laſt Comedy grew more modeſt, . and 
Collier lived to ſee the reward of his la- 
bour in the reformation of the theatre. 


= 


CONGRE VE: 
Of the powers by which this important vic- 
tory was atchieved, a quotation from Love for 


Love, and the remark bs pond it, may afford a 
«gin | 


Sir Samf. 9 ga very . name; for 


your Sampſons were ſtrong dogs from the begin- 


An gel. Have a care F you remember, the 


ftrongeſt Sampſon of your name pull'd an old houſe 
over bis bead at laſt. 


*« Here you have the Sacred 4 Hiſtory bur- 
e leſqued, and Sampſon once more brought 


into the houſe of Dagon, to make ſport for 
« the Philiſtines !” ? 


Congreve's laſt play was The Way of the 


World; which, though, as he hints in his de- 


dication, it was written with great labour and 
much thought, was received with ſo little fa- 
vour, that, being in a high degree offended 
and diſzuſted, he reſolved to commit. his quiet 


and his fame no more to the caprices of an au- 
dience. Sg 


From this time his life ceaſed to be publick: 


he lived for himſelf, and for his friends; and 
among his friends was able to name every man 


of his time whom wit and elegance had raiſed 


to reputation. It may be therefore reaſonably 
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ſuppoſed that his manners were polite, and his 
converſation pleaſing. 


He ſeems not to have taken anock pleaſure e 
in writing, as he contributed nothing to the 
Spectator, and only one paper to the Tatler, 
though publiſhed by men with whom 
he might be ſuppoſed willing to aſſoci- 
ate; and though he lived many years after the 
publication of his Miſcellaneous Poems, yet 
he added nothing to them, but lived on in 
literary indolence; engaged in no controver- 
y, contending with no rival, neither ſolicit- 
ing flattery by publick commendations, nor 
provoking enmity by malignant criticiſm, but 
paſſing his time among the great and ſplendid, 


in the placid enjoyment of his fame and for- 
tune. 


Having owed his fortune to Halifax, he 
continued always of his patron's party, but, 
as it ſeems, without violence or acrimony ; 
and his firmneſs was naturally eſteemed, as 
his abilities were reverenced. His ſecurity 
therefore was never violated ; and when, up- 
on the extruſion of the Whigs, ſome inter- 
ceſſion was uſed leſt Congreve ſhould be diſ- 
placed, the earl of Oxford made this anſwer : 


Non obtuſa adeo geſtamus pectora Pœni, 
Nec tam ayerſus equos Tyria fol jungit ab urbe. 


He 
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He that was thus honoured by the adverſe 
party, might naturally expect to be advanced 
when his friends returned to power, and he 
was made ſecretary for the iſland of Jamaica; 
a place, I ſuppoſe, without truſt or care, but 
which, with his poſt in the cuſtoms, is ſaid to 
have afforded him twelve hundred pounds a 
year. „ Ni 


His W were yet far greater than his 
profits, Every writer mentioned him with 
reſpect; and, among other teſtimonies to his 
merit, Steele made him the patron of his Miſ- 
cellany, and _ inſcribed to him his tran- 
ſlation of the Iliad. | | 


But he treated the Muſes with ingratitude ; 
for having long converſed familiarly with the- 
great, he wiſhed to be conſidered rather as a 
man of faſhion than of wit ; and when he 
received a viſit from Voltaire, . diſguſted him by 
the deſpicable foppery of deſiring to be conſi- 
dered not as an author but a gentleman ; to 
which the Frenchman replied, * that, if he 
e had been only a gentleman, he ſhould not 
ce have come to viſit him.“ 


In his retirement he may be ſuppoſed to 
have applied himſelf to books; for he diſco- 
vers more literature than the poets have com- 
monly attained. But his ſtudies'were in his 
latter days obſtructed by cataracts in his eyes, 

F'2 which 


Tarn” 4 
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which at laſt terminated in blindneſs. This 
melancholy ſtate was aggravated by the gout, 
for which he ſought relief by a journey to 
Bath; but being overturned in his chariot, 
complained from that time of a pain in his 
ſide, and died at his houſe in Surry-ſtreet in 
the Strand, Jan. 29, 1728-9. Having lain 
in ſtate in the Jeruſalem- chamber, he was 
buried in Weltimultervabbey, where a monu- 
ment is erected to his memory by Henrietta 
duteheſs of Marlborough, to ny ied for rea- 
fons either not known or not mentioned, he 
bequeathed a legacy of about ten thouſand 
pounds; the accumulation of attentive parci- 
mony, which, though to her ſuperftuous and 
uſeleſs, might have given great aſſiſtance to 
the ancient family from which he deſcended, 
at that time by the imprudence of his rela- 
tion reduced to difficulties and diſtreſs. 


| Congreve has merit of the higheſt kind ; 
he is an original writer, who borrowed neither 
the models of his plot, nor the manner of his 
dialogue. Of his plays I cannot ſpeak diſtinct- 
ly; for fince I inſpected them many years 
have paſſed ; but what remains upon my me- 
mory is, that his characters are commonly 
fictitious and artificial, with very little of 
nature, and not much of life. He formed a 
peculiar idea of comick excellence, which he 
ſuppoled to eonſiſt in gay remarks and unex- | 
- 14 pected 
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pected anſwers; but that which he endea- 
voured, he ſeldom failed of performing. His 
ſcenes exhibit not much of humour, imagery, 
or paſſion : his perſonages are a kind of intel- 
lectual gladiators ; every ſentence is to ward 
or ſtrike; the conteſt of ſmartneſs is never in- 
termitted ; his wit is a meteor playing to and 
fro with alternate coruſcations. His come- 
dies have therefore, in ſome degree, the ope- 
ration of tragedies ; they ſurpriſe rather than 
divert, and raiſe admiration oftener than mer- 
riment. But they are the works of a mind 
replete : with 1 mages: and quick in combina- 
tion. 


Of has Wicellambeus poetry, aehinte: vhs 
collection has admitted, I cannot ſay any 
thing very favourable. The powers of Con- 
greve ſeem to deſert him when he leaves the 
ſtage, as Antæus was no longer ſtrong than 
he could touch the ground. It cannot be ob- 
ſerved without wonder, that a mind ſo vigo- 
rous and fertile in dramatick compoſitions 
ſheuld on any other occaſion diſcover nothing 
but impotence and poverty. He has in theſe 
little pieces neither elevation of fancy, ſelection 
of language, nor ſkill in verſification: yet if 
I were required to ſelect from the whole maſs | 
of Engliſh poetry the moſt poetical paragragh, 
I know not what I could 2 to an excla- 


99 


mation in The Mourning Bride: © © 
| ALMERIA. 
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5 bore the accent of a human voice. 
3 5 3 3 
It was thy fear, or elſe ſome tranſient wind 


Whiſtling thro? hollows of this vaulted ile: s 12 
We'll liſten— 2 2318 
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No, all is huſhed, and ſtill as death. — Tie areal 1 

How reverend is the face of this tall pile; 

Whoſe ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 

To bear aloft its arch'd and pond'rous roof, 

By its own' weight made ſtedfaſt and immoveable, - 

Looking tranquillity ! It Arikes an awe. _ 

And terror on my aching fight ; the tombs | . 5 

And monumental caves of death look cold, 1 
And ſhoot a chilneſs to my trembling heart. 

Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice ; 


| Nay, quickly ſpeak to me, "and let me hear | 


Thy. n own * me with! its nr 


He who reads thoſe lines nike Cob a mo- 


ment the powers of a poet; he feels what he 
remembers to have felt before, but he feels it 


with great increaſe of ſenſibility; he recog- 0 
nizes a familiar image, but meets it again am- 
plified and expanded, embelliſhed . beauty, | 


and enlarged _ _—_—_ 


vet could the author, who * hae to 
have 
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have enjoyed the confidence of Nature, lament 
the death of queen Mary in lines like theſe ; 


'The rocks are cleft, and new-deſcending rills 

Furrow the brows of all th' impending hills. 

The water-gods to floods their rivulets turn, | 
And each, with ſtreaming eyes, ſupplies his wanting urn, 
The Fawns forſake the woods, the Nymphs the grove, 
And round the plain in ſad diſtractions rove ; 

In prickly brakes their tender limbs they tear, 
And leave on thorns their locks of golden hair. 

With their ſharp nails, themſelves the Satyrs wound, 

And tug their ſhaggy beards, and bite with grief the ground, 
Lo Pan himſelf, beneath a blaſted oak, 
Dejected lies, his pipe in pieces broke. 
See Pales weeping too, in wild deſpair, 
And to the piercing winds her boſom bare. 
And ſee yon fading myrtle, where appears 
The Queen of Love, all bath'd in flowing tears; 

See how ſhe wrings her hands, and beats her breaſt, 

And tears her uſeleſs girdle from her waiſt : 
Hear the ſad murmurs of her ſighing doves ! 

For grief they ſigh, forgetful of their loves, 


And many years after he gave no proof that 
time had improved his wiſdom or his wit; for 

on the death of the marguis of Blandford thus 
was his ſong : | 


And now 1 winds, which had ſo lo long been ſtill, 
Began the ſwelling air with ſighs to fill: 
The water-nymphs, who motionleſs remain'd, 
Like images of ice, while ſhe complain'd, 
Now loos'd their ſtreams; as when deſcending rains 
Roll the ſteep torrefitsHeafflong o'er the plains, 
The prone creation, who ſo long had gaz'd, 
Charm'd with her cries, and at her griefs amaz d, 

” Began 
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Began to roar and howl with horrid yell, 
Diſmal to hear, and terrible to tell ; | 
Nothing but groans and ſighs were heard around, 
And Echo multiplied each mournful found. 


In both theſe funeral poems, when he has 
yelled out many ſyllables of ſenſeleſs dolour, he 
diſmiſſes his reader with ſenſeleſs conſolation : 5 
from the grave of Paſtora riſes a light that 
forms a ſtar; and where Amaryllis wept 
for Amyntas, from every tear ſprung HP. a 
violet, 


But W liam is. his hero, and vo William ; 
he will ſing; 


The hovering winds on downy wings ſhall wait around, 
And catch, and waft to foreign lands, the Ayia ſound. 


It cannot but be proper to ſhew what they 
ſhall have to catch and carry: 


"Twas now, when flowery lawns the proſpe& made, 
And flowing brooks beneath a foreſt ſhade, f 
A lowing heifer, lovelieſt of the herd | 
Stood feeding by; while two fierce bulls prepar 4 
Their armed heads for ſight; by fate of war to prove - 
The victor worthy of the fair-one's love. 
Unthought preſage of what met next my view; 
For ſoon the ſhady ſcene withdrew, _ 
And now, for woods, and fields, and ſpringing flowers, | 
Behold a town ariſe, bulwark'd with walls and lofty towers ; 
Two rival armies all the plain o' erſpread. 1 
Each in battalia rang'd, and ſhining arms, array'd 5 
With eager eyes beholding both from far; 
Namur, the prize and miſtreſs of the war.. 


_—_— — 8 
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The Birth of the Muſe is a miſerable fiction. 
One good line it has, which was borrowed 
from Dryden. The concluding verſes are 
| Une; : | 


This 5a, no more na Th? Fel hoſt 
Again impatient crowd the cryſtal coaſt. 

The father, now within his ſpacious hands, 
Encompaſs'd all the mingled maſs of ſeas and lands; 
And, having heav'd aloft the ponderous ſphere, 
He launch'd the world to floatin ambient air. 


of his irregular poems, that to Mrs. ite: 
bella Hunt ſeems to be the beſt : his ode for 
Cecllia's Day, however, has ſome lines which 


Pope had in his mind when he wrote his 
own. 


His Imitations of Horace are feebly para- 
Phraſtical, and the additions which he makes 
are of little value. He ſometimes retains what 
were more properly omitted, as when he 
talks of vervain and gums to propitiate Ve- 
nus. 


of his Tranſlations the ſatire os 8 was 
written very early, and may therefore be for- 
given, though it have not the maſſyneſs and 
vigour of the original. In all his verſions 
ſtrength and ſprightlineſs are wanting : his 
hymn to Venus, from Homer, is perhaps the 
beſt. His lines are weakened with expletives, 
and his ; rhymes are frequently imperfect. 


His 
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His petty poems are ſeldom worth the coſt 
of criticiſm: ſometimes the thoughts are falſe, 
and ſometimes common. In his verſes on la- 
dy Gethin, the latter part is an imitation of 
Dryden's ode on Mrs. Killigrew ; and Doris, 
that has been ſo laviſhly flattered by Steele, has 
indeed ſome lively ſtanzas, but the expreſſion 
might be mended ; and the moſt ſtriking part 
— of the character kad been already ſhewn in 
Love for Love. His Art of Pleafing is founded 
on a vulgar but perhaps impracticable princi- 
ple, and the ſtaleneſs of the ſenſe is not con- 
cealed by any novelty of illuſtration or elegance 
of diction. 


This tiſſue of poetry, from which he "= 
to have hoped a laſting name, is totally ne- 
glected, and known only. as It 1s s appended to 


his plays. 8 


While comedy or while A 18 edi dl. 
| his plays are likely to be read ; but, except 
C what relates to the ſtage, I know not that he 

has ever written a ſtanza” that is ſung, or a 

couplet that is quoted. The general charac- 

ter of his Miſcellanies is, that . ſhew little 
wit, and little virtue. 
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Vet to him it muſt be confeſſed that we are 
indebted for the correction of a national error, 
and the cure of our Pindarick madneſs. He 

firſt 
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firſt taught the Engliſh writers that Pindar's 
odes were regular; and though certainly he 
had not the fire requiſite for the higher ſpecies 
of lyrick poetry, he has ſhewn us that-enthu- 
ſiaſm has its rules, and that in mere confuſi- 
on there is neither grace nor greatneſs. 8 


* 
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Ti HE brevity wth which I am to write 
the account of ELISHA FENTON is 
not the effect of indifference or negligence. 
I have ſought intelligence among his relations 
in his native county, but have not obtained 
It. | 


He was born near Newcaſtle in Stafford- 
ſhire, of an ancient family, whoſe eſtate was 
very conſiderable ; but he was the younger + 
of twelve children, and being therefore ne- 
ceſſarily deſtined to ſome lucrative employment, 
was ſent "firſt to ſchool, and afterwards to 
Cambridge; but, with many other wiſe and 
virtuous men, who at that' time of diſcord and 
debate conſulted conſcience, whether well or 
ill informed, more than intereſt, he doubted 
the legality of the government, and, refuſing 
to qualify himſelf for publick employment by 
the oaths required, left the univerſity without 

a degree; but I never heard that the enthuſi- 


aſm of oppoſition impelled him to ſeparation 
from the church. | 


By 
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By this perverſeneſs of integrity he was dri- 
ven out a commoner of Nature, excluded from 
the regular modes of profit and proſperity, 
and reduced to pick up a livelihood uncertain 
and fortuitous; but it muſt be remembered 
that he kept his name unſullied, and never 
ſuffered himſelf to be reduced, like too many 
of the ſame ſet, to mean arts and diſhonou- 
rable ſhifts. Whoever | mentioned Fenton, 
mentioned him with honour. | 


The life that yas in penury, muſt neceſ- 
farily paſs in obſcurity. It is impoſſible to 
trace Fenton from year to year, or to diſcover 
what means he uſed for his ſupport. He 
was a while ſecretary to Charles earl of Orrery 
in Flanders, and tutor to his young ſon, who 
afterwards mentioned him with great eſteem 


and tenderneſs. He was at one time affiſtant 


in the {ſchool of Mr. Bonwicke in Surry. ;. and - 
at another kept a ſchool for himſelf at Seven- 
oaks in Kent, which he brought into repu- 
tation; but was perſuaded to leave it (1710) 
by Mr. St. John, with promiſes of a more ho- 
nourable em ployment. | 


His opinions, as he was a Nonjuror, ſeem : 
not to have been remarkably rigid. He wrote 
with great zeal and affection the praiſes of 
queen Anne, and very willingly and liberally 

extolled 
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extolled the duke of Marlborough, when he 


was (1707) at the height of his glory. 


He expreſſed ſtill more attention to Marl- 


borough and his family by an elegiac Paſtoral 
on the marquis of Blandford, which could 
be prompted only by reſpect or kindneſs ; for 


neither the duke nor dutcheſs deſired the 


praiſe, or liked the coſt of patronage. 


The elegance of his poetry intitled him to 
the company of the wits of his time, and the 


amiableneſs of his manners made him loved 


wherever he was known. Of his friendſhip 
to Southerne and Pope there are laſting mo- 


numents. He publiſhed in 1707 a collection 
of poems. | 


By Pope he was once placed in a ſtation 


that might , have been of great advantage. 
Craggs, when he was advanced to be ſecretary 
of ſtate (about 1720), feeling his own want 


of literature, defired Pope to procure him an 


inſtructor, by whoſe help he might ſupply the 


deficiencies of his education 


that he was ſeeking. There was now a proſ- 
pect of caſe and plenty; for Fenton had merit, 
and Craggs had generoſity: but the ſmall- 


pox ſuddenly put an end to the en ex- 
pectation. 


When 


2 — 


Pope recom- 
mended Fenton, in whom Craggs found all 
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When Pope, after the great ſucceſs of his 
Nad, undertook the Odyſſey, being, as it 
ſeems, weary of tranſlating, he determined 
to engage auxiliaries. Twelve books he took 
to himſelf, . and twelve he diſtributed between 
Broome and Fenton : the books allotted to 
Fenton were the firſt, the fourth, the nine- 
teenth, and the twentieth. It is obſervable 
that he did not take the eleventh, which he 
had before tranſlated into blank verſe, neither 
did Pope claim it, but committed it to Broome. 
How the two aſſociates performed their parts is 
well known to the readers of poetry, who 
have never been able to diſtinguiſh dai a Eh 
from thoſe of Pope. 


In 1723 was performed his tragedy of Ma- 
riamne; to which Southerne, at whoſe houſe 
it was written, is ſaid to have contributed 
ſuch hints as his theatrical experience ſupplied. 
When it was ſhewn to Cibber it was rejected 
by him, with the additional inſolence of advi- 
ſing Fenton to engage himſelf in ſome em- 
ployment of honeſt labour, by which he might 
obtain that ſupport which he could never 
hope from his poetry. The play was acted at 
the other theatre, and the brutal petulance of 
Cibber was confuted, though perhaps not 
| ſhamed, by general applauſe. Fenton's pro- 
fits are ſaid to haye amounted to near a thou- 

ſand 
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ſand pounds, with which he diſcharged a debt 
contracted by his attendance at court. 


Fenton ſeems to have had ſome peculiat 
ſyſtem of verſification: Marianne is written 
in lines of ten ſyllables, with few of thoſe re- 
dundant terminations which the drama not 
only admits but requires, as more nearly ap- 
proaching to real dialogue. The tenor of his 

verſe is ſo uniform that it cannot be thought 
caſual, and yet upon what principle he ſo 
conſtructed it, 1s difficult to diſcover: 


The mention of his play brings to my mind 
a very trifling occurrence: Fenton was one 
day in the company of Broome his aſſociate, 
and Ford a clergyman, at that time too well 
known, whoſe abilities, inſtead of furniſhing 
convivial merriment to the voluptuous and 
diſſolute, might have enabled him to excel 
among the virtuous and the wiſe. They de- 
termined all to ſee the Merry Wives of Wind- 
for, which was acted that night; and Fenton, 
as a dramatick poet, took them to the ſtage- 
door; where the door-keeper enquiring whio 
they were, was told that they were three very 
neceſſary men, Ford, Broome, and Fenton. 
The name in the play, which Pope reſtoted 
to Brook, was then Broome. 
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It was perhaps after his play that he under- 
took to reviſe the punctuation of Milton's 
Poems, which, as the author neither wrote 
the original copy nor corrected the preſs, 
was ſuppoſed capable of amendment. To this 
edition he prefixed a ſhort and elegant ac- 
count of Milton's life, written at once with 
tenderneſs and integrity. 


He publiſhed likewiſe (1729) a very ſplen- 
did edition of Waller, with notes often uſeful, 
often entertaining, but too much extended by 
long quotations from Clarendon. Illuſtrati- 
ons drawn from a book ſo eaſily conſulted 


ſhould be made by reference rather than 
tranſcription. 


The latter part of his life was calm and 
pleaſant. The relict of Sir William Trumbal 
invited him, by Pope's recommendation; to 
educate her ſon; whom he firſt inſtructed at 
home, and then attended to Cambridge. The 
lady afterwards detained him with her as the 
| auditor of her accounts. He often wandered 


to London, and amuſed himfelf with the 
converſation of his friends, | 


He died in 1730, at Eaſthampſtead in Berk- 
ſhire, the ſeat of the lady Trumball ; and 
*. who had been always his friend, ho- 
75 noured 
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noured him with an epitaph, of which he 
borrowed the two firſt lines from Craſhaw. 


Fenton was tall and bulky, inclined to cor- 
pulence, which he did not leſſon by much 
exerciſe; for he was very ſluggiſh and ſeden- 
tary, roſe late, and when he had riſen, ſat 
down to his book or papers. A woman, 
that once waited on him in a lodging, told 
him, as ſhe ſaid; that he would Jie a-bed, and 
be fed with a ſpoon. This, however, was not 
the worſt that might have been prognoſticated ; 
for Pope ſays, in his Letters, that he dried of 
indolence; but his immediate diſtemper was 
the gout. 


Of his morals and his converſation the ac- 
count is uniform: he was never named but 
with praiſe and fondneſs, as a man in the 
higheſt degree amiable and excellent. Such 
was the character given him by the earl of 
Orrery, his pupil; ſuch is the teſtimony of 
* Pope, and ſuch were the ſuffrages of all 
who could boaſt of his acquaintance. 


By a former writer of his Life a ſtory is 
told, which ought not to be forgotten. He 
uſed, in the latter part of his time, to pay his 
relations in the country an yearly viſit. At an 
entertainment made for the family by his elder 


— 


* Spence. 
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brother, he obſerved that one of his ſiſters, . 
who had married unfortunately, was abſent; 
and found, upon enquiry, that diſtreſs had 
made her thought unworthy of invitation. 
As ſhe was at no great diſtance, he refuſed to 
ſit at the table till ſhe was called, and, when 
ſhe had taken her place, was careful to ſhew 
her particular attention. 


His collection of poems is now to be conſi- 
dered. The ode to the Sun is written upon 
a common plan, without uncommon ſenti- 
ments; but its greateſt fault is its length. 
No poem ſhould be long of which the pur- 
poſe is only to ſtrike the fancy, without en- 
lightening the underſtanding by precept, ra- 
tiocination, or narrative. A blaze firſt pleaſes, | 
and then tires the ſight, 


Of Furl it is ſufficient to ſay that it is an 
occaſional paſtoral, which implies ſomething 
neither natural nor artificial, neither comick 
nor ſerious. 6 


The next ode is irregular, and therefore 
defective. As the ſentiments are pious, they 
cannot. eaſily be new; for what can be added 
to topicks on which ſucceſſive ages have been 
3 


of the beni, on Iſaiah nothin g very 


favour- 
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favourable can be ſaid. Sublime and ſolemn 
proſe gains little by a change to blank verſe; 
and the paraphraſt has deſerted his original, 


by admitting 1 images not Aſiatick, at leaſt not 
Ie. 


— — Returning Peace, 
Dove- eyed, and rob'd in white 


Of his petty poems ſome are very trifling, 
without any thing to be praiſed either in the 
thought or expreſſion. He is unlucky in his 
competitions ; he tells the ſame idle tale with 
Congreve, and does not tell it ſo well. He 
tranſlates from Ovid the ſame epiſtle as Pope; 
but I am afraid not with equal happineſs. 


To examine his performances one by one 
would be tedious. His tranſlation from 
Homer into blank verſe will find few readers 
while another can be had in rhyme, The 
piece addreſſed to Lambarde is no diſagreeable 
ſpecimen of epiſtolary poetry; and his ode to 
the lord Gawer was pronounced by Pope the 
next ode in the Engliſn language to Dryden's 
Cecilia. Fenton may be juſtly ſtiled an n excel- 
lent verſifyer and a god poet, 


THE 
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THE Compilers having (in his Works) 
omitted ſome pretty verſes, I have put them 
in here. 


ON THE FIRST FIT OF 1 
G OUT. 


Promiſe of — that haſt alone the power 

T” attend the rich, unenvy'd by the poor. e 

Thou that doſt Eſculapius deride, 

And o'er his gally- pots in triumph ride; 

Thou that art us'd t' attend the royal throne, 

And under- prop the head that bears the crown 5 
Thou that doſt oft in privy- council wait, 

And guard from drowſy ſleep the eyes of ſtate; 
Thou that upon the bench art mounted high, 

And warn'ft the judges how they tread awry 3 ; 
Thou that doſt oft from pamper'd prelate's toe 
Emphatically urge the pains below ; i 
Thou that art eyer half the city's grace, 

And add'ſt to ſolemn noddles ſolemn pace; 

Thou that art us'd. to fit on ladies kne, 
To feed on jellies, and to drink cold tea; 
Thou that art ne'er from velvet ſlipper free ; z 
Whence comes this unſought honour unto me? 
Whence does this mighty condeſcenſion flow ? 

To viſit my poor tabernacle, Q—! 


As Jove vouchſaf'd on Ida's top, tis ſaid, 
At poor Philemon's cot to take a bed ;- 
Pleas'd with the poor but hoſpitable feaſt, 
Jove bid him aſk, and granted his requeſt ; 
So do thou grant (for thou'rt of race divine, 
Begot on Venus by the God of Wine) 
My humble ſuit !—A nd either give me ſtore 
To entertain thee, or ne'er ſee me more. 


w E L LC O M E, thou friendly earneſt of 8 44 þ 
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Marruzw PRIOR is one of thoſe 
that have burſt out from an obſcure original 
to great eminence. He was born July 27, 
1664, according to ſome, at Winburne in 
Dorſetſhire, of I know not what parents ; 
others ſay that he was the ſon of a joiner of 
London : he was perhaps willing enough to 
leave his birth unſettled, in hope, like Don 
Quixote, that the hiſtorian of his actions 
might find him ſome illuſtrious alliance #. + - 


He is ſuppoſed to have fallen, by his fa- 
ther's death, into the hands of his uncle, a 


* The difficulty of ſettling Prior's birth-place is great. In 
the regiſter of his College he is called, at his admiſſion by the 
Preſident, Matthew Prior of Winburn in Middleſex; by himſelf, 
next day, Matthew Prior of Dor/etfhire, in which county, not 
in Middleſex, inborn, or Wimborne, as it ſtands in the Villar, 
is found. When he ſtood candidate for his fellowſhip, five years 
afterwards, he was regiſtered again by himſelf as of Midalgſex. 
The laſt record ought to be preferred, becauſe it was made upon 
oath. It is obſervable, that, as a native of Winborn, he is tiled 
Filius Georgii Prior, genere; not conſiſtently with the common 
account of the meanneſs of his birth. 


vintner 
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vintner near Charing-Croſs, who ſent him 
for ſome time to Dr. Buſby at Weſtminſter ; 
but, not intending to give him any education 
beyond that of the ſchool, took him, when 
he was well advanced in literature, to his own 
houſe ; where the earl of Dorſet, celebrated 
for patronage of genius, found him by chance, 
as Burnet relates, reading Horace, and was 
i well pleaſed with his proficiency, that he 
undertook the care and coſt of his academical 
. 


He entered his name in St. John's College 
at Cambridge in 1682, i in his eighteenth year; 
and it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed that he was 
diſtinguiſhed among his contemporaries, He 
became a Bachelor, as is uſual, in four years; 
and two years afterwards wrote the poem on 
| 2 Derry, which ſtands firſt i in his volume. 


It is the eſtabliſhed practice of that College 
to ſend every year to the earl of Exeter ſome | 
poems upon ſacred ſubjects, in acknowledge- 
ment of a benefaction enjoyed hy them from 
the bounty of his anceſtor. On this occaſion 
were thoſe verſes written, which, though 
nothing is ſaid of their ſucceſs, ſeem.to have 
recommended him to ſome notice; for his 
praiſe of the counteſs 8 muſick, and his lines 
on the famous picture of Seneca, afford rea- 

1 
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ſon for imagining that he was more or leſs 
converſant with that family. 


The ſame year he publiſhed the City Mouſe 
and Country Mouſe, to ridicule Dryden's Hind 
and Panther, in conjunction with Mr. Mon- 
tague, There is a ſtory * of great pain ſuf- 
fered, 'and of tears ſhed, on this occaſion, 
by Dryden, who thought it hard that an old 
man ſhould be ſo treated by thoſe to whom he had 
always been civil. By tales like theſe is the 
envy raiſed by ſuperior abilities every day 
gratified : when they are attacked, every one 
hopes to. ſee them humbled ; what is hoped 
is readily believed, and what is believed is con- 
fidently told. Dryden had been more accuſ- 
tomed to hoſtilities, than that ſuch enemies 
ſhould break his quiet; and if we can ſup- 
poſe him vexed, it would be hard to deny him 
ſenſe enough to conceal his uneaſineſs. 


The City Mouſe and Country Mouſe procured 
its authors more ſolid adyantages than the 
pleaſure of fretting Dryden; for they were 
both ſpeedily preferred. Montague indeed 
obtained the firſt notice, with ſome degree of 
diſcontent, as it ſeems, in Prior, who pro- 
bably knew that his own part of the perform- 
ance was the beſt. He had not, however, 
much reaſon to complain: for he came to 


* Spence. 
b London, 
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London, and obtained ſuch notice, that (in 
1691) he was ſent to the congreſs at the 
Hague as ſecretary to the embaſſy. In this 
aſſembly of princes and nobles, to which Eu- 
rope has perhaps ſcarcely ſeen any thing 
equal, was formed the grand alliance againſt 


Levis; which at laſt did not produce effects 


proportionate to the magnificence of the 
tranſaction. 


The conduct of Prior, in this ſplendid 
initiation into publick buſineſs, was ſo plea- 
ſing to king William, that he made him one 
of the gentlemen of his bed-chamber; and 
he is ſuppoſed to have paſſed ſome of the 
next years in the cultivation of literature and 
poetry. 


The death of queen Mary (in 1695) pro- 

duced a ſubject for all the writers: perhaps 
no funeral was ever ſo poetically attended. 
Dryden, indeed, as a man diſcountenanced 
and deprived, was ſilent; but ſcarcely any 
other maker of verſes omitted to bring his 
tribute of tuneful ſorrow. An emulation of 
elegy was univerſal. Maria's praiſe was not 
confined to the Engliſh language, but fills a 
great part of the Muſe Anghcane. 


Prior, who was both a poet and a courtier, 
was not likely ta miſs this opportunity of re- 
3  _- 
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ſpect. He wrote a long ode, which was pre- 


ſented to the king, by whom it was not likely 
to be ever read. 


In two years he was ſecretary to another 
embaſſy at the treaty of Ryſwick (in 1697) ; 
and next year had the ſame office at the court 
of France, where he is ſaid to have been con- 
ſidered with great Tn. 


As he was one day ſurveying the apart- 
ments at Verſailles, being ſhewn the victories 
of Lewis, painted by Le Brun, and aſked 
whether the king of England's palace had any 
ſuch decorations; The monuments of my Ma 
ters actions, ſaid he, are to be ſeen every-where 
but i in bis own houſe. The pictures of Le Brun 
are not only in themſelves ſufficiently oſtenta- 
tious, but were explained by inſcriptions ſo 
arrogant, that Boileau and Racine thought it 
neceſſary to make them more ſimple. 


He was in the following year at Loo with 
the king; from whom, after a long audience, 
he carried orders to England, and upon his 
arrival became under-ſecretary of ſtate in the 


carl of Jerſey's office; a poſt which he did 


not retain long, becauſe Jerſey was remov- 


ed; but he was ſoon made commiſſioner of 
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This year (1700) produced one of his 
longeſt and moſt ſplendid compoſitions, the 
Carmen Seculare, in which he exhauſts all his 
powers of celebration. I mean not to accuſe 
him of flattery ; he probably thought all that 
he writ, and retained as much veracity as can 
be properly exacted from a poet profeſſedly 
encomiaſtick. King William ſupplied copi- 
ous materials for either verſe or proſe. - His 
whole life had been action, and no man ever 
dented him the reſplendent qualities of ſteady 
reſolution and perſonal courage. He was re- 
ally in Prior's mind what he repreſents him in 
his verſes; he conſidered him as a hero, and 
was accuſtomed to ſay, that he praiſed others 
in compliance with the faſhion, but that in 
celebrating king William he followed his in- 
clination. To Prior gratitude would dictate 
praiſe, which reaſon would not refuſe, ; 


| Among the advantages to ariſe. from the 
future years of William's reign, | he mentions 
Societies for uſe ful Arts, and among them 


| Some that with care true eloquence ſhall 
:. each, | 
And to juſt idioms fix our doubtful ſpeech ; 
That from our writers diſtant Mag may 
know | 


The thanks we to our monarch awe, 


And 


And ſchools profeſs our tongue through every 
land, 8 | 

That has invok'd his aid, or bleſs'd his 
hand. 


Tickell, in his Proſpect of Peace, has the 
ſame hope of a new academy: 


In happy chains our daring language 
bound, | 
Shall ſport no more in arbitrary ſound. 


Whether the ſimilitude of thoſe paſſages 
which exhibit the ſame thought on the ſame 
occaſion proceeded from accident or imitati- 
on, is not eaſy to determine. Tickell might 
have been impreſſed with his expectation by 
Swift's Propoſal for aſcertaining the Engliſh 
Language, then lately publiſhed. 9 


In the parliament that met in 1701, he was 
choſen repreſentative of Eaſt Grinſtead. Per- 
haps it was about this time that he changed 
his party ; for he voted for the impeachment 
of thoſe lords who had perſuaded the king to 
the Partition-treaty, a treaty in whieh he had 
himſelf been miniſterially employed. 


A great part of queen Anne's reign was a 
time of war, in which there was little em- 
ployment for negotiators, and Prior had 

| therefore 
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therefore leiſure to make or to poliſh verſes. 
When the battle of Blenheim called forth all 


the verſe- men, Prior, among the reſt, took 


care to ſhew his delight in the increaſing 


honour of his country by an Epittle | to 
Bolleau. 


He publiſhed ſoon afterwards a volume 
of poems, with the encomiaſtick character 
of his deceaſed patron the duke of Dorſet : it 
began with the College Exerciſe, and ended 
with the Nutbrown Maid. 


The battle of Ramillies ſoon afterwards (in 
1706) excited him to another effort of poe- 
try. On this occaſion. he had fewer or leſs 
formidable rivals; and it would be not eaſy 
to name any other compoſition produced by 
that event which 1s now remembered, 


Every thing has its day. Through the 


reigns of William and Anne no proſperous 


event paſſed undignified by poetry. In the 
laſt war, when France was diſgraced and 
overpowered 1n every quarter of the globe, 
when Spain coming to her aſſiſtance only 
ſhared her calamities, and the name of an 
Engliſhman was reverenced through Europe, 
no poet was heard amidſt the general accla- 
mation; the fame of our counſellors: and he- 
roes was intruſted to the Gazetteer. | 
| The 
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The nation in time grew weary of the 
war, and the queen grew weary of her Hini- 
ſters. The war was burdenſome, and the 
miniſters were inſolent. Harley and his 
friends began to hope that they might, by 
driving the Whigs from court and from power, 
gratify at once the queen of the people. There 


was now a call for writers, who might con- 


vey intelligence of paſt abuſes, and ſhew the 
waſte of publick money, the unreaſonable 
Conduct of the Allies, the avarice of generals, 
the tyranny. of minions, and the general dan- 
ger of approaching ruin. 


For this purpoſe a paper called the Exa- 
miner was periodically. publiſhed, written, as 
it happened, by any wit of the party, and 
ſometimes as is ſaid by Mrs. Manley. Some 
are owned by Swift; and one, in ridicule of 
Garth's verſes to Godolphin upon the loſs of 
his place, was written by Prior, and anſwered 
by Addiſon, who appears to have known the 
author either by conjecture or intelligence. 


The Tories, who were now in power, were 
in haſte to end the war; and Prior, being 
recalled (1710) to his former: employment: of 
making treaties, was ſent (July 1711) pri- 


vately to Paris with propoſitions of peace. 


He was remembered at the French court; and 
returning in about a month brought with him 


M. Meſnager, 
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M. Meſnager, a miniſter from France, in- 


veſted with full eren and the Abbẽ Gaul- 


tier. 


This tranſaion not being avowed, 2 Na 
the maſter of the Dover packet-boat, either 
zealouſly or officiouſly, ſeized Prior and his 


aſſociates at Canterbury. It is eaſily Wee & 


that they were ſoon releaſed. 


The negotiation's was JD EO s houſe, 
where the Queen's miniſters met Meſnager 


(September 20, 1711), and entered privately 
upon the great buſineſs. The importance 


of Prior appears from the mention made of 
him by St. John i in his Letter to the 2. 


oh My Lord Treaſurer cabal, and al my 


Lords were of the ſame opinion, that Mr. 
* prior ſhould be added to thoſe who are im- 
powered to fign; the reaſon for which is, 

*© becauſe he, having perſonally treated with 


« Monfieur de Torcy, is the beſt witneſs we 
te can produce of the ſenſe in which the gene- 
« ral preliminary engagements are entered in- 
© to: beſides which, as he is the beſt verſed 


<« in matters of trade of all your Majeſty's ſer-= - 


te vants who have been truſted in this ſecret, 
« if you ſhall think fit to employ him in the 
future treaty of commerce, it will be of 
W conſequence that: he has been a party con- 


c cerned © 


STS EE 
© cerned in concluding that convention, 
** which muſt be the rule of this — 


The aſſembly of this n night z was 
in ſome degree clandeſtine, the deſign of treat- 
ing not being yet openly declared, and, when 
the Whigs returned to power, was aggravat- 
ed to a charge of high treaſon; though as 
Prior remarks in his imperfect anſwer to the 
report of the Committee of Secrecy, no treaty 
ever was made without private interviews and 
3 diſcuſſions. | : 

My buſineſs is not the bier of i the peace, 
but the life of Prior. The conferences began 
at Utrecht on the firſt of January (1711-12), 
and the Engliſh plenipotentiaries arrived on 
the fifteenth. The miniſters of the different 
potentates conferred and conferred; but the 
peace advanced fo flowly, that ſpeedier me- 
thods were found neceſſary, and Bolingbroke 
was ſent to Paris to adjuſt differences with leſs 
formality ; ; Prior either accompanied him or 
followed him; and after his departure had 
the appointments and authority of an ambaſ- 
ſador, hems. no PORT character. 


By ſome miftake'&f the Queen's orders; the 
court of France had been diſguſted; and 
Bolingbroke ſays in his Letter, Dear Mat, 
e hide the nakedneſs of thy country, and give 


* the beſt turn thy fertile brain will furniſh 
Vor. II. Mm te thee 
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* thee with to the blunders of thy eountry- 
emen, who are not much better politicians 
* than the F rench are poets.” 


Soon after the duke of Shrewſbury v went 
on a formal embaſſy to Paris. It is related by 
Boyer, that the intention was to have joined 
Prior in, the ſame commiſſion, but that 
Shrewſbury refuſed to be affociated with a man 
fo meanly born. Prior therefore continued 
to act without a title till the duke returned 
next year to England, and then he aſſumed 
the ſtile and dignity of embaſfador. 


But, while he continued in appearance a 
private man, he was treated with confidence 
by Lewis, who ſent him with a letter to the 
Queen, written in favour of the elector of Ba- 
varia. Eſhall expect, fays he, © with im- 
er patience, the return of Mr. Prior, whoſe 
% eonduẽt is very agreeable to me.” And 
while the duke of Shrewſbury was {till at Paris, 
Bolingbroke wrote to Prior thus: Monſieur 
« de Torey has a confidence in you; make uſe 
* of it, once for all, upon this oecaſion, and 
* convince him thoroughly, that we mult give 
« a different turn to our parliament and our 
e Peopbe, according to their reſolution at this 
We rr. | 


Prior” s publick dignity and 1 com- 
. in Auguſt 1713, and continued till the 


Auguſt 


Þ Kio. an 


Auguſt following but J am afraid that, ac- 


cording to the uſual fate of greatneſs, it was 


attended with ſome perplexities and mortifica- 
tions. He had not all that is cuſtomarily given 
to ambaſladors : he hints to the queen, in an 
imperfect poem, that he had no ſervice of 
plate; and it appeared, by the debts which 
he contracted, that his remittances were not 
punctually made. 


On the firſt of Auguſt 1714, enſued the 
downfall of the Tories, and the degradation 
of Prior. He was recalled; but was not able 
to return, being detained by the debts which 
he had found it neceſſary to contract, and 
which were not diſcharged before March, 
though his old friend Montague was now 
at the head of the treaſury. 


He returned then as ſoon as he could, and 
was welcomed on the 25th of March by a war- 
rant, but was, however, ſuffered to live in 
his own houſe, under the cuſtody of the 


meſſenger, till he was examined before a 
committee of the Privy Council, of which 


Mr. Walpole was chairman, and lord Co- 
ningſby, Mr. Stanhope, and Mr. tr tat 
were the principal interrogators; who, 1 


this examination, of which there is * 


an account not unentertaining, behaved with 
the boiſterouſneſs of men elated by recent au- 
thority. They are repreſented as aſking 


Ra. queſtions 
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queſtions ſometimes vague, ſometimes inſidi- 
ous, and writing anſwers different from thoſe 


which they received. Prior, however, ſeems 
to have been overpowered by their turbulence; 
for he confeſſes that he ſigned what, if he had 
ever come before a legal judicature, he ſhould 


have contradicted, or explained away. The 


oath was adminiſtered by Boſcawen, a Mid- 


dleſex juſtice, who, at laſt was going to write 


his atteſtation on the wrong ſide of the paper. 


They were very induſtrious to find ſome 


charge againſt Oxford, and aſked Prior, with 


great earneſtneſs, who was preſent when the 
preliminary articles were talked of or ſigned 
at his houſe. He told them, that either the 
earl of Oxford or the duke of Shrewſbury was 
abſent, but he could not remember which ; 

an anſwer which perplexed them, becauſe it 
ſupplied no accuſation againſt either. Could 
e any thing be more abſurd,” ſays he, << or 


more inhuman, than to propoſe to me a 


«queſtion, by the anſwering of which I 
« might, according to them, prove myſelf a 
e traytor ? And notwithſtanding, their ſo- 
* lemn. promiſe, that nothing which I could 
* ſay ſhould hurt myſelf, I had no rea- 
« ſon to truſt them; for they violated that 
« promiſe about five hours after. However, 
** lowned I was there preſent, Whether this 

cc was 


—— I—— 
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was wiſely done or no, I leave to my friends 


* determine. 


When he had Gaal the- paper, he was told 
by Walpole, that the committee were not ſatis- 
fied with his behaviour, noi could give ſuch an 
account of it to the Commons as might merit 
favour ; and that they now thought a ſtricter 
confinement neceſſary than to his own houle. 
Here, ſays he, Boſcawen played the mo- 
<« raliſt, and Comngiby the chriſtian, but 


both very aukwardly.” The meſſenger, in 


whoſe cuſtody he was to be placed; was then 


called, and very decently aſked by Coningſby, 


if bis houſe was ſecured by bars and bolts ? The 


meſſenger anſwered, No, with aſtoniſhment ; _ 


at which Coningſby very angrily ſaid, Sir, 


you muſt ſecure this prifoner ; it is for the ſafety of 


the nation: if he eſcape, you ſhall anſiver for it. 


They had already printed their report ; and 
in this examination were e endeavouring to find 


| proofs. 


He continued thus confined for ſome time; 
and Mr. Walpole (June 10, 1715) moved for 
an impeachment againſt him. What made 
him fo acrimonious does not appear : he was by 
nature no thirſter for blood. Prior was a week 
after committed to cloſe cuſtody, with orders 


that 
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that no perſon ſhould be admitted to ſee bim, with- 


out leave from the Speaker. 


When, two years after, an Act of Grace 
was paſt, he was excepted; and continued ſtill 
in cuſtody, which he had made leſs tedious by 


writing his Alma. He was, however, ſoon 


after diſcharged. 


He had now his liberty, but he had no- 


thing elſe. Whatever the profit of his em- 


ployments might haye been, he had always 
ſpent it; and at the age of fifty-three was, 
with all his abilities, in danger of penury, 
having yet no ſolid revenue but from the fel- 
lowſhip of his college, which, when in his 
exaltation he was cenſured for retaining it, he 
ſaid, he could live upon at laſt. 


Mts 8 generally! known and eſteem- 


ed, he was encouraged to add other poems 


to thoſe which he had printed, and publiſh 
them by ſubſcription. The expediency ſuc- 
ceeded by the induſtry of many friends, who 
circulated the propoſals #, and the care of 
ſome, who, it is ſaid, withheld the money 
from him, leſt he ſhould ſquander it. The 
price of the volume was two guineas; the 


whole collection was four thouſand ; to which 


« Swift obtained many cubſcriptions for him in Ireland. 


lord 
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lord Harley, the ſon of the earl of Oxford, 
to whom he had invariably adhered, added an 
equal ſum for the purchaſe of Down-hall, 
which Prior was to enjoy during life, and 
Harley after his deceaſe. 


| He had now, what wits and philoſophers 
have often wiſhed, the power of paſſing the 
day in contemplative tranquillity, But it 
ſeems that buſy men ſeldom live long in a 
ſtate of quiet. It is not unlikely that his 
health declined. He complains of deafneſs ; 
for, ſays he, I took little care of my ears while 
I was not ſure if my bead was my 00n. 


Of any occurrences in his remaining life I 
have found no account. In a letter to Swift, 
J have,” ſays he, © treated lady Harriot at 
Cambridge. A Fellow of a College treat 
<* and ſpoke verſes to her in a gown and cap! 
„What, the plenipotentiary, ſo far concern- 
« ed in the damned peace at Utrecht! the 
<« man that makes up half the volume of 
tr terſe proſe, that makes up the report of 
* the committee, ſpeaking verſes ! Sic eff, homo 


ce ſum,” 


He died at JVimpole, a ſeat of the earl of 
Oxford, on the eighteenth of September 1721, 
and was buried in Weſtminſter ; where on a 
monument, for which, as the laſt peace of bu- 
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man vanity, he left five hundred pounds, 
engraven this epitaph : | 


8 


Sui Temporis Hiſtoriam meditanti, 
Paulatim obrepens Febris 
Operi ſimul & Vitz filum abrupit, 
8525 18. An. Dom. 1721. tat. 57. 
H. 8. E. 
Vir Eximius 
Sereniſſimis 
Regi GULIBLMO Reginæque MARIZ 
| In Congreſſione Fœderatorum 
HFagæ anno 1690 celebrata, 
Deinde Magnz Britanniz Legatis 
Tum us, | 
Qui anno > 1697 Pacem RVS WIC KI confecerunt, 
Tum 1s, 
Qui apud Gallos annis proximis Legationem obierunt ; 
Eodem etiam anno 1697 in Hiberniz 
SECRETARIUS; 
Nec non in utroque Honorabili conſeſſu 
Eorum, 
Wi anno 1700 ordinandis Commercii negotiis 
_ Quique anno 1711 dirigendis Portorii rebus 
Præſidebant, | 
COMMISSTONARIUS; 
Poſtremd 6 
Ab ANNA + 
Felicifime memoriz Regina 
Ad LUDOVICUM- xv. Galliz Regem 
- Miſſus anno 1711, | 
Die Pace ſtabilienda, 
(Pace etiamnum durante | 
Diuque ut boni jam omnes ſperant duratura) 
Cum ſumma poteſtate Legatus. 
MATTH AUS PRIOR Armiger ; 
Qui- 
, Hos omnes, quibus-cumulatus eſt, Titulos | 
8 Humanitatis, Ingenii Eruditionis Laude 
1k SBuperavit; 
Cui enim naſcenti faciles arriſerant Muſe, 


Hunc 
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Hunc Puerum Schola hic Regia perpolivit ; 
juvenem in Collegio Sti. Johannis 
Cantabrigia optimis Scientiis inſtruxit; 
Virum denique auxit & perfecit | 
Multa cum viris Principibus conſuetudo 3 | | 
BD Ita natus, ita inſtitutus, | | 14 
A Vatum Choro avelli nunquam potuit, 
Sed ſolebat ſæpe rerum Civilium gravitatem 
Amœniorum Literarum Studus condire : 
Et cum omne adeo Poetices genus 
HFlaud infeliciter tentaret, 
Tum in Fabellis concinne lepideque texendis 
| Mirus Artifex 
Neminem habuit parem. 
Hæc liberalis animi oblectamenta; 
Quam nullo Illi labore conſtiterint, 
Facile ii perſpexere, quibus uſus eſt Amici; 
Apud quos Urbanitatum & Leporum plenus 
Cum ad rem, quæcunque forte inciderat, 
Apte varie copioſeque alluderet, 
Intexea nihil quæſitum, nihil vi expreſſum 
Videbatur, | 
Sed omnia ultro effluere, 
Et quaſi jugi è fonte affatim exuberare 
Ita Suos tandem dubios reliquit, - 
Eſſetne in Scriptis, Poeta Elegantior, 
An in Convictu, Comes Jucundior, 


Of Prior, eminent as he was, both by his 
abilities and ſtation, very few memorials have 
been left by his contemporaries; the account 
therefore muſt now be deſtitute of his private 
character and familiar practices. He lived at 
a time when the rage of party detected all 
which it was any man's intereſt to hide; and 
as little ill is heard of Prior, it is certain that 
not much was known. He was not afraid 

. | of 
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of provoking cenſure; for when he forſook 
the Whigs *, under whoſe patronage he fiiſt 
entered the world, he became a Tory ſo ar- 
dent and determinate, that he did not willing- 
ly conſort with men of different opinions. 
He was one of the ſixteen Tories who met 
weekly, and agreed to addreſs each other by 
the title of Brother; and ſeems to have ad- 
hered, not only by concurrence of political 
deſigns, but by peculiar affection, to the earl 
of Oxford and his family. With how much 
confidence he was truſted, has been already 
fold. 


He was however, in Pope's + opinion, fit 
only to make verſes, and leſs qualified for bu- 
ſineſs than Addiſon himſelf. This was ſurely 
ſaid without conſideration. Addiſon, exalted 
to a high place, was forced into degradation 
by the ſenſe of his own incapacity ; Prior, 
who was employed by men very capable of 
eſtimating his value, having been ſecretary to 
one embaſly, had, when great abilities were 
again wanted, the ſame office another time; 
and was, after ſo much experience of his 
knowledge and dexterity, at laſt ſent to tran- 
ſact a negotiation in the higheſt degree ardu- 
ous and important; for which he was quali- 
fied, among Myer, e, in be opinion 


* Spence. I ppence. 


of 
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of Bolingbroke, by his influence upon the 


French miniſter, and by ſkill in queſtions of 


commerce above other men. 


Of his behaviour in the lighter parts of 


life, it is too late to get much intelligence. 
One of his anſwers to a boaſtful Frenchman 
has been related, and to an impertinent he 
made another equally proper. During his 
embaſſy, he ſat at the opera by a man, who, 
in his rapture, accompanied with his own 
voice the principal ſinger. Prior fell to rail- 
ing at the performer with all the terms of 
reproach that he could collect, till the French- 
man, ceaſing frem his ſong, began to expoſtu- 
late with him for his harſh cenſure of a man 
who was confeſſedly the. ornament of the 
ſtage. I know all that,” ſays the ambaſſa- 
dor, mais il chante fi haut, que je ne ſcaurois 
ce Vous entendre.” | 


In a gay French company, where every one 
ſung a little ſong or ſtanza, of which the bur- 
den was, Banniſſons la Melancholie; when it 
came to his turn to ſing, after the perfor- 
mance of a young lady that ſat next him, he 
produced theſe extemporary lines: 


Mais celle voix, et ces beaux yeux, 
Font Cupidon trop dangereux, 

Et je ſuis triſte quand je crie 
Banniſſons la Melancholie. 


F Tradition 
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Tradition repreſents him as willing to de- 


ſcend from the dignity of the poet and the 
ſtateſman to the low delights of mean com- 
pany. His Chloe probably was ſometimes 


ideal; but the woman with whom he coha- 
bited was a deſpicable drab * of the loweſt 


ſpecies. One of his wenches, perhaps Chloe, 
while he was abſent from his houſe, ſtole his 


plate, and ran away; as was related by a 
woman who had been his ſervant. Of this 


propenſity to ſordid converſe I have ſeen an 


account ſo ſeriouſly ridiculous, that it ſeems 


to deſerve inſertion, 


ce have been aſſured that Prior, after hav- 
© ing ſpent the evening with Oxford, Bo- 


< lingbroke, Pope, and Swift, would go and 


<« ſmoke a pipe, and drink a bottle of ale, 


« with a common. ſoldier and his wife, in 


* Long-Acre, before he went to bed; not 
« from any remains of the lowneſs of his ori- 


« ginal, as one ſaid, but, I ſuppoſe, that his. 


4c faculties 


« __$train'd to the height, 
* In that celeſtial colloquy ſublime, 


* Dazzled and Went. ſunk W and alt 


vl repair. 


Poor Prior why was he ſo flrained, woo 


" ai 


® Spence. 
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in ſuch want of repair, after a converſation 
with men not, in the opinion of the world, 
much wiſer than himſelf? But ſuch are the 
conceits of ſpeculatiſts, who ftrain their facul- 
ties to find in a mine what lies upon the 


ſurface, | 


His opinions, ſo far as the means of judg- 


ing are left us, ſeem to have been right; but 


his life was, it ſeems, irregular, negligent, 
and ſenſual. 


S 


PRIOR has written with great variety, : 


and his variety has made him popular. He 


has tried all ſtiles from the groteſque to 
the ſolemn, and has not ſo failed in n as to 


incur deriſion or diſgrace. 


His works may be giftinly conſidered as 
compriſing Tales, Love verſes, Occaſional 
Poems, Alma, and Solomon. 


His Tales have obtained general approbation, 
being written with great familiarity and great 
ſpritelineſs: the language is eaſy, but ſeldom 
groſs, and the numbers ſmooth, without ap- 


pearance of care. Of theſe Tales there are 


only 
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only four. The Ladle; which is introduced 
by a Preface, neither neceſſary nor pleaſing, 
neither grave nor merry. Paulo Purganti; 
Which has likewiſe a Preface, but of more 
value than the Tale. Hans Carvel, not over- 
decent; and Protogenes and Apelles, an old 
ſtory, mingled, by an affectation not diſagree- 
able, with modern images. The Young Gen- 
tleman in Love has hardly a juſt claim to the 
title of à Tale. I know not whether he be 
the original author of any Tale which he has 
given us. The Adventure of Hons Carve! 
has paſt through many ſucceſſions of merry 
wits; for it is to be found in Arioſto's Satires, 
and 1s perhaps yet older. But the merit of 
ſuch ſtories 15 the art of telling them. 


In TY Amorous Effaſions he is leſs. baum 3 
for they are not dictated by nature or by paſ- 
ſion, and have neither gallantry nor tender- 
neſs. They have the coldneſs of Cowley, 
without his wit, the dull exerciſes of a ſkil- 
ful verſifyer, reſolved at all adventures to 
write ſomething about Chloe, and trying to be 
amorous by dint of ſtudy. His fiftions there- 
fore are mythological. Venus, after the ex- 
ample-of the Greek Epigram, aſks when ſhe 
was ſeen naked and bathing. Then Cupid is 
miſtaken; then Cupid is diſarmed; then he loſes 
his darts to Ganymede; then Jupiter ſends 
him a ſummons by Mercury Then Chloe 

| goes 
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goes a-hunting, with an ivory qui ver graceful 
at her fide; Diana miſtakes her for one of her 
nymphs, and Cupid laughs at the blunder. 
All this is ſurely deſpicable; and even when 
he tries to act the lover, without the help of 
gods or goddeſſes, his thoughts are unaffect- 


ing or remote. He talks not liłe a man of this 
world. 


The of all his amorous eſſays is 
Henry and Emma; a dull and tedious dialogue, 
which excites neither eſteem for the man nor 
tenderneſs for the woman. 'The example of 
Emma, who reſolves to follow an outlawed 
murderer wherever fear and guilt ſhall drive 
him, deſerves no imitation; and the experi- 
ment by which Henry tries the lady's conſtan- 
cy, is ſuch as muſt end either in infamy to 
her, or in 1 diſappointment to himſelf. 


His Scan Poems neceſſarily loſt part 
of their value, as their occaſions, being leſs 
remembered, raiſed leſs emotion. Some of 
them, however, are preſerved by their inhe- 
rent excellence. The burleſque of Boileau's 
Ode on Namur has, in ſome parts, ſuch airi- 
neſs and levity as will always procure it rea- 
ders, even among thoſe who cannot compare 
it with the original. The Epiſtle to Boileau 
is not ſo happy. The Poems to the King are 
now peruſed only by young ſtudents, who 
read merely that they may learn to write; and 


of 
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of the Carmen Seculare, I cannot but ſuſpect 
that I might praiſe or cenſure it by caprice, 
without danger of detection; for who can be 
ſuppoſed to have laboured through it? Let 
the time has been when this neglected work 


was ſo popular, that it was tranſlated into 
Latin by no common maſter. | 


His Poem on the Battle of Ramillies is ne- 
ceſſarily tedious by the form of the ſtanza: an 
uniform maſs of ten lines, thirty-five times 
repeated, inconſequential and ſlightly con- 
nected, muſt weary both the ear and the un- 

derſtanding. His imitation of Spenſer, which 
conſiſts principally in 7 ween and I weer, with- 
out excluſion of later modes of ſpeech, makes 
his poem neither ancient nor modern. His 

mention of Mars and Bellona, and his com- 
pariſon of Marlborough to the Eagle that bears 
the thunder of Jupiter, are all puerile and un- 
affecting; and yet more deſpicable is the long 
tale told by Lewis in his deſpair, of Brute and 
Troynovante, and the teeth of Cadmus, with 
his ſimilies of the raven and eagle, and wolf 
and lion. By the help of ſuch eaſy fictions, 


and vulgar topicks, without acquaintance 


with life, and without knowledge of art or 
nature, a poem of any length, cold and life- 


leſs like this, may be eaſily written on _ 
ſubject. | 
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In his Epilogues to Phædra and to Lucius, 
he is very happily facetious; but into the Pro- 
logue before the Queen, the pedant has found 


his way, with Ne Perſeus, and Andro- 
1 oh” Ter 


His Epigrams and lighter pieces are, like 
thoſe of others, ſometimes elegant, ſometimes 
trifling, and ſometimes dull; among the beſt 
are the en and the epitaph on 2 
and Joan. 


Scarcely any one of our poets has written ſo 
much, and tranſlated ſo little: the verſion of 
Callimachus is ſufficiently licentious ; the pa- 
raphraſe on St. Paul's Exhortation to Charity 
18 . beautiful. 


| Alma is written in profeſſed imitation 1 of 
Hudibras, and has at leaſt one accidental re- 
ſemblance: Hudibras wants a plan, becauſe 
it is left imperfect; Alma is imperfect, be- 
eauſe it ſeems never to have had a plan. Prior 
appears not to have propoſed to himſelf any 
drift or deſign, but to have written the caſual 
dictates of the preſent moment, 


What Horace ſaid when he imitated Luci- 
hus, might be faid of Butler by Prior, his 
numbers were not ſmooth or neat : Prior ex- 
— him in verſification, but he was, like 

Vor. II. 8 Horace, 
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Horace, inventore minor; he had not Butler's 
exuberance of matter and variety of illuſtra- 
tion. The fpangles of wit which he could af- 
ford, he knew how to pohſh ; but he wanted 
the bullion of his maſter. Butler pours out a 
negligent profuſion, certain of the weight, but 
careleſs of the ſtamp. Prior has comparative- 
ly little, but with that little he makes a fine 
ſhew. Alma has many admirers, and was the 
only piece among Prior's works of which Pope 
aid that he ſhould wiſh to be the author. 


Solomon is the work to which he entruſted 
the protection of his name, and which he ex- 
pected ſucceeding ages to regard with venera- 
tion. His affection was natural; it had un- 
doubtedly been written with great labour, and 
who is willing to think that he has been la- 
bouring in vain ? He had infuſed into it 
much knowledge and much thought; had of- 
ten poliſhed 3t to elegance, often dignified it 
with ſplendour, and ſometimes heightened it 
to ſublimity : he perceived in it many excel- 
lencies, and did not diſcover that it wanted 
that without which all others are of ſmall avail, 
the power of engaging attention and alluring 
curioſity. | 


Tedioufneſs is the moſt fatal of all faults ; 
negligences or errors are ſingle and local, but 

tediouſneſs pervades the whole; other faults 
1 : 7 3 oC 
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are cenſured and forgotten, but the power of 
tediouſneſs propagates itſelf. He that is wea- 
ry the firſt hour, is not weary the {ſe- 
cond; as bodies forced into motion, contrary 
to their tendency, paſs more and more ſlowly 
through every ſucceſſive interval of ſpace. 


Unhappily this pernicious failure is that 
which an author is leaſt able to diſcover. ,We 
are ſeldom tireſome to ourſelves ; and the act 

of compoſition fills and delights the mind with 
change of language and ſucceſſion of images ; 
every couplet when produced is new, and no- 
velty is the great ſource of pleaſure. Perhaps 
no man ever thought a line ſuperfluous when 
he firſt wrote it, or contracted his work till 
his ebullitions of invention had ſubſided. If 
he ſhould controul his deſire of immediate re- 
nown, and keep his work nine years unpub- 
liſhed, he will be ſtill the author, and till in 
danger of deceiving himſelf ; and if he con- 
ſults his friends, he will probably find men 
who have more kindneſs than judgment, or 
more fear to offend than deſire to inſtr uct. | 


The tediouſneſs of this poem proceeds'3 not 
from the uniformity of the ſubject, for it is 
ſufficiently diverſified, but from the continu- 
ed tenour of the narration; in which Solo- 
mon relates the ſucceſſive viciſſitudes of his 
.own wind, without the intervention of any 
S 2 | other 
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other aer, or the mention of any other 
agent, unleſs it be Abra; and the reader is 
only to learn what he thought, and to be told 
that he thought a wrong. The event of every 


experiment is foreſeen, and therefore the pro- 


ceſs is not much regarded. 


Yet the work is far from deſerving + to be ne- 


glected. He that ſhall peruſe it will be able to 


mark many paſſages, to which he may recur 
for inſtruction or delight; many from which 
the poet may learn to write, and the philoſo- 
pher to reaſon. 


If Prior's poetry be generally confidered, 
his praiſe will be that of correctneſs and induſ- 
try, rather than of compaſs of comprehenſion, 
or activity of fancy. He never made any ef- 
fort of invention : his greater pieces were all 
tiſſues of ſentiment; and his ſmaller, which 


conſiſt of light images or ſingle conceits, were 


not always his own. I have traced him among 
the French Epigrammatiſts, and have been in- 
formed that he poached for prey among obſcure 
authors. The Th:ief and the Cordelier is, I ſup- 


Poſe, generally conſidered as an original pro- 


duction ; with how much juſtice this Epigram 
may tell, which was written by Georgius Sa- 
binus, a poet now little known or read, though 
once the friend of Luther and Melancthon: 


De 


De Sacerdote furem conſolante. 


Quidam ſacriſicus furem comitatus euntem 
HFuc ubi dat ſontes carnificina neci. 
Ne ſis mceſtus, ait ; ſummi conviva Tœantis 
Jam cum celitibus (ſi modo credis) ells. 
Ille gemens, fi vera mihi ſolatia præbes, 
Hoſpes apud ſuperos ſis meus oro, refert. 
Sacrificus contra; mihi non convivia fas eſt 
Ducere, jejunans hac edo luce nihil. 


What he has valuable he owes to his diligence 
and his judgement. His diligence has juſtly plac- 
ed him amongſt the moſt correct of the Engliſh 
poets ; and he was one of the firſt that reſo- 
lutely endeavoured at correctneſs. He never 
ſacrifices accuracy to haſte, nor indulges him- 
ſelf in contemptuous negligence, or impatient 
idleneſs ; he has no careleſs lines, or entangled 
ſentiments ; his words are nicely ſelected, and 
his thoughts fully expanded. If this part of 
his character ſuffers any abatement, it muſt 
be fram the diſproportion of his rhymes, which 
have ot always ſufficient conſonance, and 
from the admiſſion of broken lines into his So- 
lomon ; but perhaps he thought, like Cowley, 
that hemiſtichs ought. to de alltmitted into 
| heroick poetry. 5 


He had W ſuch reAtitide of "OO 
ment as ſecured him from every thing that 
approached to the ridiculous or abſurd ; but 

88 i as 
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as laws operate in civil agency not to the ex- 
citement of virtue, but the repreſſion of 
wickedneſs, ſo judgement in the operations of 
intellect can hinder faults, but not produce 


excellence. Prior is never low, nor very of- 


ten ſublime. It is ſaid by Longinus of Euri- 
pides, that he forces himſelf ſometimes into 
grandeur by violence of effort, as the lion kin- 
dles his fury by the laſhes of his own tail. 
Whatever Prior obtains above mediocrity 
ſeems the effort of ſtruggle and of toil. He 
has many vigorous but few happy. lines ; ; he 
has every thing by purchaſe, and nothing by 
gift; he had no nigbtiy viſitations of the 
Muſe, no infuſions of Jentirgept or felicities 
of r. | | 


14 1 


* 


His diction, however, i 1s more * own n than 
that of any among the ſucceſſors of Dryden; 3 
he borrows no. lucky turns, or commodious 
modes of language, from his predeceſſors, 
His phraſes- are original, but they, are ſome- 
times harſn; as he inher ited no. elegances, 
none has he bequeathed. His expreſſion has 


every mark of laborious ſtudy ;, the line fel- 


dom ſeems to have been formed at once; the 
words did not come till they were called, and 
were then put by conſtraint into their places, 
where they do their duty, but do it ſullenly. 
In his greater compoſitions there may be found 
more rigid ſtatelineſs than graceful dignity. 


of 
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Of verſification he was not negligent: what 
he received from Dryden he did not loſe; nei- 
ther did he increaſe the difficulty of writing, 
by unneceſſary ſeverity, but uſes Triplets 
and Alexandrines without ſcruple. In his 
Preface to Solomon he propoſes ſome im- 
Provements, by extending the ſenſe from one 


couplet to another, with variety of pauſes. 


This he has attempted, but without ſucceſs; 
his interrupted lines are unpleaſing, and his 
ſenſe as leſs diſtinct is leſs ſtriking. 


He has altered the Stanza of Spenſer, as a 


Houſe is altered by building another in its place 


of a different form. With how little reſem- 
blance he has formed his new Stanza to that 
of his maſter, theſe ſpecimens will ſhew. 


SPENSER. 


She flying faſt from heaven's hated face 
And from the world that her diſcover'd wide, 
Fled to the waſteful wilderneſs apace, 
From living eyes her open ſhame to hide, 
And lurk'd in rocks and caves long uneſpy d. 
But that fair crew of knights, and Una fair, 
Did in that caſtle afterwards abide, 
To reſt themſelves, and weary powers repair, 
Where ſtore . found of all, that _ was and rate. 


PRIOR 


To hn cloſe 8 the frighted raven flies, 
Soon as the riſing eagle cuts the air: | 
'The ſhaggy wolf unſeen and trembling lies, 
When the hoarſe roar proclaim the lion near. 


Ii. 
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Ill-ftarr'd did we opr forts and lines forſake, 

To dare our Britiſlffoes to open fight: 

Our conqueſt we by ſtratagem ſhould make? 
Our triumph had been founded in our fight, 

Tis ours, by craft and by ſurprige to gan: 

"Tis theirs, to meet in arms, and battle in the plain, 


By this new ſtructure of his lines he has 
avoided difficulties ; nor am I ſure that he has 
loſt any of the power of i 3 but he no 
longer 1 imitates wore: | 


Some of his poems are written without re- 
gularity of meaſures; for, when he com- 
menced poet, we had not recovered from our 
Pindarick infatuation ; but he probably lived 
to be convinced that the eſſence of were 4 is or- 
der and conſonance. 


His numbers are ſuch as mere diligence 
may attain ; they ſeldom offend the ear, and 
" ſeldom ſooth it; they commonly want airi- 
| neſs, lightneſs, and facility ; what is ſmooth 
_ = is not ſoft. His verſes 9 . Bit Ber 
| — ſeldom flow. ; 


A ſurvey of the tie and ma Prior 
may exemplify a ſentence which he doubt- 
leſs underſtood well, when he read Ho- 
race at his uncle 's; the veel iumg rerains the 
ſeent which it firſt. receives. In his private 
relaxation he revived the bauern, and in 

” al 
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his amorous pedantry he exhibited the col- 
lege. But on higher occaſions, and nobler 
ſubjects, when habit was overpowered by 
the neceſſity of reflection, he wanted not 


wiſdom as a ſtateſman, nor elegance as a 
Poet. 


POPE, 
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A LEX AND ER POPE was born in 
London, May 22, 1688, of parents whoſe 
rank or ſtation was never aſcertained: we 
are informed that they were of gentle blood ; 
that his father was af a family of which the 
Earl of Downe was the head, and that his 
mother was the daughter of William Turner, 
Eſquire, of Vork, who had likewiſe three 
ſons, one of whom had the honaur of being 
killed, and the other of dying, in the ſervice 
of Charles the Firſt; the third was made a 
general officer in Spain, from whom the ſiſ- 
ter inherited what ſequeſtrations and forfei- 

tures ha left in nne cakkf 3: . 
This, and chin: only; is told by 2590 ; who 
is more willing, as T'have/ heard obſerved, to 
ſhew what his father was not; than what he 
was. It is allowed that he grew rich by trade; 
but whether in a ſhop or on the Exchange has 
never been nm Both Parents u were * 
piſts. NOMmegq te, 
; Pope 
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Pope was from his birth of a conſtitution 
tender and delicate; but is ſaid to have ſhewn 
remarkable gentleneſs and ſweetneſs of diſpo- 
ſition. The weakneſs of his body continued 
through his life, but the mildneſs of his 
mind perhaps ended with his childhood. His 
voice, when he was young, was ſo pleaſing, 
that he was called in fondneſs the little * 


_ 


| Sang g not ſent as © to ſchool, "ha! was 
taught to read by an aunt ; and when he was 
ſeven or eight years old became a lover of 
books. He firſt learned to write by imitating 
printed books; a ſpecies: of penmanſhip in 

which he retained great excellence through his 
whole life, though his We — was 
8 18 711 PRO moll 


When bel was as dakt, hn y was 33 
in Hampſhire under Taverner, a Romiſh 
prieſt, who, by a method very rarely prac- 
tiſed, taught him the Greek and Latin rudi- 
ments together. He was now firſt regularly 
initiated in poetry by the peruſal of Ogylby's 
Homer, and | Sandys's Ovid: Ogylby's aſſiſt- 
ance he never repaid with any praiſe; but of 
Sandys he declared, in his notes to the Had, 
that Engliſh poetry owed much of its preſent 
beauty to his tranſlations.” Sandys very rarely 


e original compoſition, 
From 
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From the care of Taverner, underwhom 
his proficiency was conſiderable, he was re- 
moved to a ſchool at Twyford near Wincheſ- 
ter, and again to another ſchool about Hyde- 
park Corner ; from which he uſed fometimes 
to ſtroll to the playhouſe, and was fo delight- 
ed with theatrical exhibitions, that he form- 
ed a kind of play from Ogylby's rad, with 
ſome. verſes. of his own intermixed, which he 
perſuaded his ſchool-fellows to act, with the 
addition of his maſter's gardener, who perſo- 
nated Ha nr. | 


At the two laſt ſchools he uſed to repreſent 
himſelf as having loſt part of what Taverner 
had taught him, and on his maſter at Twy- 
ford he had already exerciſed his poetry in a 
| lampoon. Yet under thoſe maſters he tran- 
ſlated more than a fourth part of the Meta- 
morphoſes. If he kept the ſame proportion in 
his other exerciſes, 1t cannot be thought that 
his loſs was great. 


He tells of himſelf, in his poems, that he 
liſpd in numbers; and uſed to fay that he 
could not remember the time when he began 
to make verſes. In the ſtyle of fiction it 
might have been ſaid of him as of Pindar, that 

when he lay in bi 9 N the bees ſwarmed about 
his mouth, (54, | 


About 
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Abaut the time of the Revolution his fa- 


ther, who was undoubtedly diſappointed by 
the ſudden blaſt of popiſn proſperity, quitted 
his trade, whatever it was, and retired to 
Binfield in Windſor Foreſt, with about twen- 
ty thouſand pounds ; for which, being con- 
{cientiouſly determined not to intruſt it to the 
government, he found no better uſe than that 


of locking it up in a cheſt, and taking from 
it what his expences required; and his life 


was long enough to conſume a great part of 

it, before his ſon came to the inheritance. - 
To Binfeld Pope was called by his father 

when he was about twelve years old; and 


there he had for a few months the aſſiſtance 
of one Deane, another prieſt, of whom he 


learned only to conſtrue a little of Tully's Off- 
ces, How Mr. Deane could ſpend, with a 
boy who had tranſlated. ſo much of Ovid, 
ſome months over a {mall part of Tully's Offices, 
it is now vain to enquire. Me 


Of a youth ſo ſucceſsfully employed, and 


ſo conſpicuouſly improved, a minute account 


muſt be naturally deſired; but curioſity muſt 
be , contented with confuſed, imperfect, and 
ſometimes. improbable intelligence. Pope, 


finding little advantage from external help, 
reſolved thenceforward to direct himſelf, and 


at twelve formed a plan of ſtudy which he 


completed 


*. M 
completed with little other incitement than 
the deſire of excellence. 


His primary and principal purpoſe was to 
be a poet, with which his father aceidentally 
concurred, by propoſing ſubjects, and oblig- 
ing him to correct his performances by ma- 
ny reviſals; after which the old gentleman, 
when he was ſatisfied, would ſay theſe are 2 
5 


In his peruſal of the Engliſh poets he ſoon 
diſtinguiſhed the verſification of Dryden, 
which he conſidered as the model to be ſtu- 
died, and was impreſſed with ſuch veneration 
for his inſtructor, that he perſuaded ſome 
friends to take him to the coffee-houſe which 
Dryden frequented, and nN * with 
"0 ſeen him. 5 del! bios 8 


"-Depden died Mays. 1, 1701, ht be. 
fans; Pope was twelve; ſo early muſt he 
therefore have felt the power of harmony, and 
the zeal of genius. Who does not wiſh that 
Dryden could have known the value of the 
homage that was paid him, and foreſeen the 
en of his Jong admirer ? 


7 he carlieft as Pope's ba 18 his 
Ode on Solitude, written before he was twelve; 
in 1 there is nothing more than other 
| forward 
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forward boys have attained, and. which 5 is not 
equal to Cowley's performances at the ſame 
age. 


His time was now « Goon b in reading 
and writing, As he read the Claflicks, he 
amuſed himſelf with tranſlating them; and 
at fourteen made a verſion of the firſt book 
of the Tbebais, which, with ſome reviſion, 
he afterwards publiſhed. He muſt have been 
at this time, if he had no help, a confidera- 
ble ae in the Latin ou 


ay Dryden's Fables, eh had then been 
not long publiſhed, and were much in the 
hands of poetical readers, he was tempted to 
try his own ſkill in giving Chaucer a more fa- 
ſhionable appearance, and put January and 
May, and the Prologue of the Wife of Bath, 
into modern Engliſh. - He tranſlated likewiſe 
the Epiſtle of Sappho to Phaon from Ovid, to 
complete the verſion, which was before im- 
perfect; and wrote ſome other ſmall N 
which he afterwards „ 


He ade imitated the Engliſh poets, 
and profeſſed to have written at fourteen his 
poem upon Silence, after Rocheſter's Nothing. 
He had now formed his verſification, and in 
the ſmoothneſs of his numbers ſurpaſſed his 


W r but a ſmall part of his 
| praiſe ; 
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praiſe; he diſcovers ſuch acquaintance both 
with human life and publick affairs as is not 


eaſily conceived to have been attainable by a 
boy of ME: 136 in gere ee 


Next year i was ade of opening to 
himſelf new ſources of knowledge, by mak- 
ing himſelf acquainted with modern lan- 
5 guages; and removed for a time to London, 
that he might ſtudy French and Italian, 
which, as he deſired nothing more than to 
read them, were by diligent application ſoon 
diſpatched. Of Italian learning he does not 


appear to have ever made much uſe 1 in his ſab- 
ſequent ſtudies, | i 0 


He then returned to Binfield, and delighted 
himſelf with his own poetry. He tried all 
ſtyles, and many ſubjefts. He wrote a co- 
medy, a tragedy, an epick poem, with pane- 
gyricks on all the Princes of Europe; and, 
as he confeſſes, thought himſelf the greateſt ge- 
nius that ever was. Self- confidence is the firſt 
requiſite to great undertakings; he, indeed, 
who forms his opinion of himſelf in ſolitude, 
without knowing the powers of other men, 
is very liable to errour; but it was the 
felicity of Pope to rate himſelf : at his real 
value. | 


Moſt of his puerile prodation were, by 
Vor. II. F bis 
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his maturer judgement, afterwards deſtroyed 3 
 Alcander, the epick poem, was burnt by the 
perſuaſion of Atterbury. The tragedy was 
founded on the legend of St. Genevieve. Of 
the comedy there is no account. 


Concerning his ſtudies it is related, that he 
tranſlated Tully on old Age; and that, beſides 
his books of poetry and criticiſm, he read 
Temple's Eſſays and Locke on human Lnderſtand- 
ing. His reading, though his favourite au- 
thors are not known, appears to have been 
ſufficiently extenſive and multifarious ; for 


his early pieces ſhew, with ſufficient evidence, 
his knowledge of books. 


He that is pleaſed at himſelf, eaſily ima- 
gines that he ſhall pleaſe others. Sir William 
Trumbal, who had been ambaſſador at Con- 
ſtantinople, and ſecretary of ſtate, when he re- 
tired from buſineſs, fixed his reſidence in the 
neighbourhood of Binfield. Pope, not yet 

ſixteen, was introduced to the ſtateſman of 
ſixty, and ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf that their 
interviews ended in friendſhip and correſpon-' 
. dence. Pope was, through his whole life, 
ambitious of ſplendid acquaintance, and he 
ſeems to have wanted neither diligence nor 
ſucceſs in attracting the notice of the great; 
for from his firſt entrance into the world, 
and his entrance was very early, he was ad- 


mitted 
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mitted to familiarity with thoſe whoſe rank or 
ſtation made them moſt conſpicuous, 


From the age of ſixteen the life of Pope, 
as an author, may be properly computed. 
He 'now wrote his Paſtorals, which were 
ſhewn to the Poets and Criticks of that time; 


as they well deſerved, they were read with 


admiration, and many praiſes were beſtowed 
upon them and upon the Preface; which is 
both elegant and learned in a high degree : 
they were, however, not publiſhed till five 
years afterwards, TY. e 


Cowley, Milton, and OPER are diſtinguiſh- 
ed among the Engliſh Poets by the early ex- 
ertion of their powers; but the works of 
Cowley alone were publiſhed in his childhood, 
and therefore of him only can it be certain that 
his puerile performances received no improve 
ment from his maturer ſtudies. 


At this time began his acquaintance with 
Wicherley, a man who ſeems: to have had 
among his contemporaries his full ſhare of 
reputation, to have been eſteemed without 
virtue, and careſſed without good-humour. 
Pope was proud of bis notice; Wycherley 
wrote verſes in his praiſe, which he was charg- 
ed by Dennis with writing to himſelf, and 
they * for a while to flatter one another. 
„ It 


It is pleaſant to remark how ſoon Pope learn- 
ed the cant of an author, and began to treat 


criticks with contempt, though he had yet 
ſuffered nothing from them. : 


But the fondneſs of Wycherley wag: $06 


violent to laſt. His eſteem of Pope was ſuch, 


that he fubmitted ſome. poems to his reviſton 
and when Pope; perhaps proud of ſuch con- 
fidence, was ſufficiently bold in his criticiſms, 


and liberal in his alterations, the old ſcribler 


_ was angry to ſee his pages defaced, and felt 
more pain from the detection than content 


from the amendment of his faults. They 


parted; but Pope always conſidered him with 
kindneſs, and viſited him a Intle: time before 
he died. | 


Another of his early correſpondents was Mr. 
Cromwel, of whom I have learned nothing 
particular but that he uſed to ride a-hunting 
in a tye-wig. He was fond, and perhaps 
vain, of amuſing himſelf with poetry and 
criticiſm ; and ſometimes ſent his performances 
to Pope, who did not forbear ſuch remarks 


as were now-and-then unwelcome. Pope, in 


his turn, put the juvenile verſion of Statius 
into his hands for correction. 


Their correſpondence afforded the publick 
its firſt knowledge of Pope's Epiſtolary Powers; 
5 1 e for 
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for his Letters were given by Cromwel to one 
Mrs. Thomas, and ſhe many years afterwards 


fold them to Curll, who inſerted them in a 


volume of his Miſcellanies. 


Walſh, a name yet preſerved among the 1 
minor poets, was one of his firſt encouragers. 


His regard was gained by the Paſtorals, and 
from him Pope received the counſel by which 
he ſeems to have regulated his ſtudies. Walſh 
adviſed him to correctneſs, which, as he told 
him, the Engliſh poets had hitherto neglected, 


and which therefore was left to him as a baſis 


of fame; and, being delighted with rural 
poems, tebetuntendbd to him to write a paſto- 
ral comedy. like thoſe which are read ſo 


eagerly in Italy; a deſign which Pope proba- 


bly did not approve, as he did not follow it. 


Pope had now declared himſelf a poet; 
and, thinking himſelf entitled to poetical con- 
verſation, began at ſeventeen to frequent 
_ -Will's, a coffee-houſe on the north-ſide of 
Ruſſel- ſtreet in Covent-garden, where the wits 


of that time uſed to aſſemble, and where Dry- 


den had, when he os OY accuſtomed to 
Preſide. | | 


Nane this period of his life he was nd 
? fatigably diligent, and inſatiably curious; 
N ane health for violent and money for ex- 


as penſive 


\ 
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penſive pleaſures, and having certainly excited 
in himſelf very ſtrong deſires of intellectual 
eminence, he ſpent much of his time over his 
books; but he read only to ſtore his mind 
with facts and images, ſeizing all that his au- 
thors preſented with undiſtinguiſhing voraci- 
ty, and with an appetite for knowledge too 
eager to be nice. In a mind like his, how- 
ever, all the faculties were at once involun- 
tarily 1 improving. Judgement is forced upon 
us by experience. He that reads many books 
muſt compare one opinion or one ſtyle with 
another, and when he compares muſt neceſſa- 
rily diſtinguiſh, reject, and prefer. But the 
account given by himſelf of his ſtudies was, 
that from fourteen to twenty he read only for 
amuſement, from twenty to twenty-ſeven for 
improvement and inſtruction; that in the 
firſt part of this time he deſired only to 
know, and 1 in the ſecond he ended! to 
judge. 1 


The paſtorals, which had been 5 FU R 
time handed about among poets and criticks, 
were at laſt printed (1709) in Tonſon's Miſ- 
cellany, in a volume which began with the 
Paſtorals of Philips, and ended with thoſe of 
TE: 


The ſame year was written the Eſſay on Cri- 
_— a work which diſplays ſuch extent of 
| comprehenſion, 
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comprehenſion, ſuch nicety of diſtinction, 
ſuch acquaintance with mankind, and ſuch 
knowledge both of ancient and modern learn- 
ing, as are not often attained by the matureſt 
age and longeſt experience. It was publiſhed 
about two years afterwards, and being praiſed 
by Addiſon in the Spectator with ſufficient li- 
berality, met with ſo much favour as enrag- 
ed Dennis, who,” he fays, found him- 
<« ſelf attacked, without any manner of pro- 
© vocation: on his ſide, and attacked in his 
66 perfon, inftead of his writings, by one who 
„ was wholly a ſtranger to him, at a time 
when all the world knew he was perſecuted 
« by fortune; and not only faw that this was 
te attempted in a elandeſtine manner, with the 
* utmoſt fal ſehood and calumny, but found 
„ that all this was done by a little affected 
* hypocrite, who had nothing in his mouth 
e at the ſame time but truth, candour, friend- 
<« ſhip, good- nature, humanity, and magna- 
155 47 


How the Atte was s clandeſtine i is not eaſily 

| perceived, nor how his perſon is depreciated ; 

but he ſeems to have known ſomething of 
Pope's character, in whom may be diſcovered 
an appetite to talk too frequently of his own 
virtues, | 


The pamphlet; is ſuch as rage 8 be ex- 
* 
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pected to dictate. He ſuppoſes himſelf to be 


aſked two queſtions ;/ whether the Eſſay will 


ſucceed, and who or b is the author. 


Its Faw he admits. to be ſecured, hs the 


falſe. opinions then prevalent; the author he 


concludes to be young and raw. 


"Firſt, becauſe he diſcovers a ſufficiency e 
his little ability, and hath. raſhly undertaken 
a taſk infinitely above. his force. _ Secondly, 
while this little author ſtruts, and affects the 
dictatorian air, he plainly ſhews that at the 
ſame time he is under the rod, and while he 
pretends to give law to others is a pedantick 
ſlave to authority and opinion, Thirdly, he 
baths like choolbeys. borrowed both from 


own. mind, —_ Hon” 5a contradicts him- 


ſelf. , Huh 18 AI ft. perpetually # in the 
wrong. 


— 


All theſe poſitions he * to prove * 


miſchief i; is renter” than his power. Ile has, 


however, Juſtly criticiſed Tore * In 
theſe lines, ; | 


7 £4 » 6 — 4 . 
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There are hon heay' n a bleſs'd with ſtore 
| of wit, 


Yet want as much again to manage it; 
"For wit and yaa gone ever are at ſtrife— | 
| it 
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it is apparent that wit has two meanings, 
and that what is wanted, though called uit, 
is truely judgement. So far Dennis is un- 
doubtedly right; but, not content with argu- 
ment, he will have a little mirth, and triumphs 
over the firſt couplet in terms too elegant to 
be forgotten. By the way, what rare num- 
ce bers are here! Would not one ſwear that 
e this youngſter had eſpouſed: ſome antiquated 
« Muſe, who had ſued out a divorce. on ac- 
count of impotence from ſome ſuperannuat- 
e ed ſinner; and, having been p—xed by her 
former ſpouſe, has got the gout in her de- 
< crepit. age, which makes her hobble fo 
« damnably.” This was the man who would 

reform a nation linking into dard. 


In another ink Pope himſelf dllowed that 
Denial had detected one of thoſe blunders 


which are called Bulls. The firſt edition had 
this line : 5 | 


Ahr i this wit 
Where wanted, ſcorn d, and envied where 
r | 


_ How,” fays the critick, © can wit he e ſcorn'd 
« where it is not? Is not this a figure fre- 
« quently employed in Hibernian land? The 
<« perſon that wants this wit may indeed be 
or ſcorned, but the ſcorn ſhews the honour. 
| * which 


=. 1 
* which the contemner has for wit.“ Of this 


remark Pope made the proper uſe, by cor- 
Were the 3 


I have preſerved, I think, all that is reaſon- 
able in Dennis's criticiſm ; it remains that 


juſtice be done to his delicacy. * For his ac- 
% quaintance (ſays Dennis) he names Mr. 


e Walſh, who had by no means the quahfi- 


cation which this author reckons abſolutely 
e neceſſary to a critick, it being very certain 
* that he was, like this Eſfayer, a very indiffe- 
< rent poet; he loved to be well-drefſed; and 
« I remember a little young gentleman whom 
Mr. Walſh uſed to take into his company, 
« as a double foil to his perſon and capacity. 


« —Enquire between Sunninghill and Oaking- 


« ham for a young, ſhort, ſquab gentleman, 


te the very bow of the God of Love, and tell 


„ me whether he be a proper author to make 
« perſonal reflections ?—He may extol the an- 
e tients, but he has reaſon to thank the gods 

« that he was born a modern ; for had he been 


« born of Grecian parents, and his father 


« conſequently had by law had the abſolute 
ce diſpoſal of him, his life had been no longer 
« than that of one of his poems, the life of 


« half a dav.—Let the perſon of a gentleman 
« of his parts be never ſo contemptible, his 
« jnward man is ten times more ridiculous ; 


4 it being impoſſible that his outward form, 


« though 


i. 
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| n {though it be that of downright monkey, 


* ſhould differ ſo much from human ſhape, . 
te as his unthinking immaterial part does from 
ee human underſtanding.” Thus began the 
hoſtility between Pope and Dennis, which, 
though it was ſuſpended for a ſhort time, 
never was appeaſed. Pope ſeems, at firſt, to 
have attacked him wantonly ; but though he 
always profeſſed to deſpiſe him, he diſcovers, 
by mentioning him often, that he felt his 
ase or his venom. 


of this Eſſay Pope declared that he did not 
expect the ſale to be quick, becauſe not one 
gentleman 1 in ſixty, even of liberal education, could 
underſtand it. The gentlemen, and the educa- 


tion of that time, ſeem to have been of a 


lower character than they are of this. He 


mentions a thouſand copies as a numerous 
. * ts 


. was not bis only cenſurer ; the zea- 


7 —— papiſts thought the monks treated with 


too much contempt, and Eraſmus too ſtudi- 


_ ouſly praĩſed; but to (ee 2 he had 
not r W 


E The Eſey has hn tranſlated into French 


by Hamilton, author of the Comte de Grammont, 
whoſe verſion was never printed, by Robotham, 


ſecretary to the King for Hanover, and by 


* 
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Reſnel; and commented by Dr. Warburton, 
who has diſcovered in it ſuch order and con- 
nection as was not perceived by Addiſon, nor, 
as is ſaid, intended by the author. 


Almoſt every poem, conſiſting of precepts, 
is ſo far arbitrary and immethodical, that 
many of the paragraphs may change places 
with no apparent inconvenience ; for of two 
or more poſitions, depending upon ſome re- 
mote and general principle, there is ſeldom 
any cogent reaſon why one ſhould precede the 
other. But for the order in which they ſtand, 
whatever it be, a little ingenuity' may eaſily 
give a reaſon. I is paſſible, ſays Hooker, that 
by long circumduction, from any one truth all 
truth may be inferred. - Of all homogeneous 
truths at leaſt, of all truths reſpecting the 
ſame general end, in whatever ſeries they may 
be produced, a concatenation by intermediate 
ideas may be formed, ſuch as when, it is 
once ſhewn, ſhall appear natural; but if 
this order be reverſed, another mode of con- 
nection equally ſpecious may be found or 
made. Ariſtotle is praiſed for naming; Forti- 
tude firſt of the cardinal virtues, as that with- 
out which no other virtue can ſteadily be 
practiſed; but he might, with equal propriety, 
have placed Prudence and Juſtice" before it, 
ſince without Prudence Fortitude is mad; 
without J uſtice, it 1s miſchievous. W159 
As 
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As the end of method is perſpicuity, that 
ſeries is ſufficiently regular that avoids obſcu- 


rity ; and where there is no obſcurity it will 
not be difficult to 3 method. 


In the 1 was publiſhed the Meſiah; 
which he firſt ſubmitted to the peruſal of Steele, 
and corrected in compliance with his criticiſms. 


It is reaſonable to infer, from his Letters, 
that the verſes on the Unfortunate Lady were 
written about the time when his Eſay was 
publiſhed. The Lady's name and adventures 
I have ſought with fruitleſs enquiry, 


I can therefore tell no more than I have 
learned from Mr. Ruffhead, who writes with 
the confidence of one who could truſt his in- 
formation. She was a woman of eminent rank 
and large fortune, the ward of an unkle, who, 
having given her a proper education, expected 
like other guardians that ſhe ſhould make at 
leaſt an equal match, and ſuch he propoſed to 
her, but found it rejected in favour of a young 5 
gentleman of inferior condition. 


Having diſcovered the correſpondence be- 
tween the two lovers, and finding the young 
lady determined to abide by her own choice, 
he ſuppoſed that ſeparation might do what can 
rarely be done by arguments, and ſent her 


into 
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into a foreign country, where ſhe was obliged 
to converſe only with thoſe from n her 
unkle had nothing to fear. | 


Her lover took care to repeat his vows ; but 
his letters were intercepted and carried to her 
guardian, who directed her to be watched 

with ſtill greater vigilance; till of this re- 
ſtraint ſhe grew ſo impatient, that ſhe bribed 
a woman-ſervant to procure her a ſword, which 


ſhe directed to her heart, 


From this account, given with exit in- 
tention to raiſe the Lady's character, it does 
not appear that ſhe had any claim to praiſe, nor 
much to compaſſion. She ſeems to have been 
impatient, violent, and ungovernable. Her 
unkle's power could not have laſted long; the 
hour of liberty and choice would have 

come in time. But her deſires were too hot 
for delay, and ſhe liked retro better 


than ſuſpenſe. | [= 


Nor is it diſcovered that the unkle, whorrer 
he was, is with much juſtice delivered to poſte- 
rity as a falſe Guardian; he ſeems to have done 


only that for which a guardian is appointed ; 
he endeavoured to direct his niece till ſhe 


ſhould be able to direct herſelf. Poetry has 
not often been worſe employed than in digni- 
fying the amorous fury of a raving girl. - 

| | \ot 
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Not long after he wrote the Rape of the Lock, + 
the moſt airy, the moſt ingemious, and the 
| moſt delightful of all his compoſitions, occaſi- 
oned by a frolick of gallantry, rather too fa- 
miliar, in which Lord Petre cut off a lock of 
Mrs. Arabella Fermor's hair. This, whether 
| ſtealth or violence, was ſo much reſented, 
that the commerce of the two families, before 
very friendly, was interrupted. Mr. Caryl, 
a. gentleman who, being ſecretary to King 
James's Queen, had followed his Miſtreſs into 
France, and as the author of Sir Solomon 
Single, a comedy, and ſome tranſlations, 
was entitled to the notice of a wit, ſolicited. 
Pope. to endeavour a reconciliation by a lu- 
dicrous poem, which might bring both the 
parties to a better temper. In compliance 
with Caryl's requeſt, though his name was 
for a long time marked only by the firſt and 
laſt letter, C—l, a poem of two cantos was 
written (1711), as is ſaid, in a fortnight, and 
ſent to the offended Lady, who liked it well 
enough to ſhew it ; and, with the uſual pro- 
ceſs of literary tranſactions, the author, dread- 


ing a ſurreptitious edition, was forced to pubs 
Iſh it. 


The event is ſaid to have been ſuch as was 
defired ; the pacification and diverſion of all 
to whom it related, except Sir George Brown, 
who complained with ſome bitterneſs that, in 
the e of Sir Plume, he was made to 


— 


tal! K 
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talk nonſenſe. Whether all this be true, 1 


have ſome doubt; for at Paris, a few years 


ago, a niece of Mrs. Fermor, who preſided 
in an Engliſh Convent, mentioned Pope's 
work with very little gratitude, rather as an 
inſult than an honour ; and ſhe may be ſup- 
poſed to have inherited the opinion of her fa- 
_ 


At its grit appearance it was termed by Ad- | 
diſon merum ſal. Pope, however, ſaw that it 
was capable of improvement; and having 
luckily contrived to borrow his machinery 
from the Roficrucians, imparted the ſcheme with © 
which his head was teeming to Addiſon, who 
told him that his work, as it ſtood, was @ de- 
licious little thing, and gave him no rams oil 
ment to retouch it. | 


This has been too haſtily conſidered as an 
inſtance of Addiſon's jealouſy ; for as he could 
not gueſs the conduct of the new deſign, or 

the poſſibilities of pleaſure compriſed in a fic- 
tion of which there had been no examples, he 
might very reaſonably and kindly perſuade the 
author to acquieſce in his own proſperity, and 
forbear an attempt which he conſidered as an 
unneceſſary hazard. 


Addiſon's counſel was happily rejected. Pope 
foreſaw the future effloreſcence of imagery then 
budding in his mind, and reſolved to ſpare 

1 5 | no 
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no art or induſtry of cultivation. The ſoft 


luxuriance of his fancy was already ſhooting, 


and all the gay varieties of diction were ready 
at his hand to colour and ermbelliſh | it. 


Fis attempt was juſtified by its ſucceſs. The 
Rape of the Lock ſtands forward, in the claſſes 
of literature; as the moſt exquiſite example of 
ludicrous: poetry. Berkley congratulated him 
upon the diſplay of powers more truly poeti- 
cal than he had ſhewn before ; with elegance 
of deſcription and juſtneſs of precepts, he had 
now exhibited boundleſs fertility of invention. 


He always conſidered the intertexture of the 
machinery with the action as his moſt ſueceſs- 
ful exertion of poetical art. He indeed could 
never afterwards. produce any thing of ſuch 
unexampled excellence, Thoſe performances, 
which ſtrike with wonder, are combinations 
of ſkilful genius with happy caſualty ;. and it 
18 not likely that any felicity, like the diſcovery 
of a new race of preternatural agents, ſhoald 
happen twice to the ſame man. 


of this poem the author was, 1 think, 1 

| lowed to enjoy the praiſe for a long time with- 
out diſturbance, Many years afterwards 
Dennis publiſhed ſome remarks upon it, with 
very little force, and with no effect; for the 
opinion of the publick was already ſettled, 
Vor. II. * and 


4 
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f it was no | longer at the _—y of eriti- 


About this time he publiſhed the Temple of 
Fame, which, as he tells Steele in their corre- 
ſpondence, he had written two years. before ; 
that is, when he was only twenty-two years 
old, an early time of life for ſo much learning 


and ſo much obſervation as that work hir 
bits. 


On this poem Dennis afterwards publiſhed 
ſome remarks, of which the moſt reaſonable is, 
that ſome of the lines repreſent notion as exhi- 
We by ſculpture. 


Of the Epiſtle from Eliſe 70 Alelard. I 40 


not know the date. His firſt inclination to 
attempt a compoſition of that tender kind aroſe, 


as Mr. Savage told me, from his peruſal of 
Prior's Nurbroum Maid. How much he 12 
ſurpaſſed Prior's work it is not neceſſary t 

mention, when perhaps it may be ſaid with 
juſtice, that he has excelled every compoſition 
of the ſame kind. The mixture of religious 
hope and reſignation gives an elevation and 
dignity to diſappointed love, which images 


merely natural cannot beſtow. The gloom of 
a convent ſtrikes” the imagination with far 
greater force than the ſolitude of a grove. 


This 
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This piece was, however, not much his 
favourite in his latter years, though I never 
heard upon * principle he ſlighted at" ; 


In thenext year ( 1713) he publiſhed Wind- 
. for Foreſt; of which part was, as he relates, 
written at ſixteen, about the ſame time as 
his Paſtorals, . and the latter part was added 
afterwards; where the addition begins we are 
not told. The lines relating to the Peace 
confeſs their own date. It is dedicated to 
Lord Lanſdown, who was then high in repu- 
tation and influence among the Tories; and 
it is ſaid that the concluſion of the poem gave 
great pain to Addiſon, both as a poet and a 
politician. Reports like this are often ſpread 
with boldneſs very diſproportionate to their 
evidence. Why ſhould Addiſon receive any 
particular diſturbance from the laſt lines of 
Windfor Foreſt? If contrariety of opinion 
could poiſon a politician, he would not live a 
day; and, as a poet, he muſt have felt Pope's 
force of genius much more from many other 
| s of his works, 


The 1 pain on Addiſon might feel it 18 not 
likely that he would confeſs; and it is certain 
that he ſo well ſuppreſſed his diſcontent, that 
Pope now thought himſelf his favourite; for 
having been conſulted in the reviſal of Cato, he 
introduced it by a Prologue; and, when 

| Wa Dennis 
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Dennis publiſhed his Remarks, undertook not 
indeed to vindicate but to revenge his friend, 
by a Narrative of the Frenzy of Jobn Dennis. 


There is reaſon to believe that Addifon gave 
no encouragement to this diſingenuous hoſtili- 
ty; for, fays Pope, in a Letter to him, in- 
* deed your opinion, that tis entirely to be 
<« negleed, would be my own in my own 
* caſe; but J felt more warmth here than E 
e did when I firſt ſaw his book againſt myſelf 
* (though indeed in two minutes it made me 
* heartily merry). Addifon was not a man 


on whom ſuch cant of fenfibility could make 


much impreſſion. He left the pamphlet to 

itſelf, having diſowned it to Dennis, and per- 
haps did not think Pope to have deferved much | 
by his offieiouſneſs. 


This year was printeck in the Guardian the 
ironical compariſon between the Paſtorals of 
Phillips and Pope; a compoſition of artifice, 
criticiſm, and literature, to which nothing 


equal will eaſily be found. The ſuperiority of 
Pope is fo ingeniouſly diſſembled, and the 


feeble” lines of Phillips ſo ſkilfully preferred, 


that Steele, being deceived, was unwilling to 
print the paper leſt Pope ſhould be offended. 


Addiſon immediately faw the writer's deſign; 
and, as it ſeems, had malice enough to con- 
ceal his diſcovery, and to permit a publicati- 
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on which, by making his friend Phillips ridi- 
culous, made him for ever an enemy to Pope. 


It appears that about this time Pope had a 
ſtrong inclination to unite the art of Paint- 
ing with that of Poetry, and put himſelf un- 
der the tuition of Jervas. He was near-ſight- 
ed, and therefore not formed by nature for a 
painter ; he tried however how far he could 
advance, and ſometimes perſuaded his friends 
to fit. A picture of Betterton, ſuppoſed to 
be drawn by him, was in the poſſeſſion of 
Lord Mansfield; if this was taken from the 
life, he muſt have begun to paint earlier; for 
Betterton was now dead, Pope's ambition 
of this new art produced ſome encomiaſtick 
verſes to Jervas, which certainly ſhew his 
power as a poet, but I have been told that 
they betray his ignorance of painting. 


He appears to have regarded Betterton with 
kindneſs and eſteem; and after his death pub- 
| ſhed, under his name, a verſion into mo- 
dern Engliſh of Chaucer's Prologues, and one 
of his Tales, which, as was related by Mr. 
Harte, were believed to have been the per- 
formance of Pope himſelf by Fenton, who 
made him a gay offer of five pounds, if he 
would ſhew them in the hand of Bet- 


terton, 


The 
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The next year (1713) produced a bolder 
attempt, by which profit was ſought as well 
as praiſe. The poems which he had hitherto 
written, however they might have diffuſed his 
name, had made very little addition to his 


fortune: The allowance which | his father 


made him, though, proportioned to what he 
had, it might be liberal, could not be large ; 


his religion hindered him from the occupation 


of any civil employment, and he complain- 
ed that he wanted even _— to 1 
books“. Kr 

He therefore ah to try how far the fa- 
vour of the publick extended, by ſoliciting a 


ſubſcription to a Er of the 885 ag 
Targe notes. | 1 25 


To ho by ſubſcription was, for ſome 


time, a practice peculiar to the Engliſh. The 
_ firſt conſiderable work for which this expedi- 


ent was employed is ſaid to have been Dryden's 
Virgil; and it had been tried again with great 
ſucceſs when the 7. bes were. ene into 

2 of 8 


8 There was reaſon to believe that Pope's at- 
tempt would be ſucceſsful. He was in the 
full bloom of . and was ne 


» Spence. k . 
KNOWN 
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known to almoſt all whom dignity of em- 
ployment or ſplendour of reputation had made 
eminent; he converſed indifferently with both 
parties, and never diſturbed the publick with 
his political opinions; and it might be natu- 
rally expected, as each faction then boaſted 
its literary zeal, that the great men who on 
other occaſions practiſed all the violence of op- 
poſition, would emulate each other in their 
encouragement of a poet Who had delighted 
all, and by whom none had been offended. 


With thoſe hopes, he offered an Engliſh 
Fad to ſubſcribers, in ſix volumes in quarto, 
for ſix guineas; a ſum, according to the va- 
lue of money at that time, by no means in- 
conſiderable, and greater than I believe to 
have been ever aſked before. His propoſal, 
however, was very favourably received, and 
the patrons of literature were buſy to recom- 
mend his undertaking, and promote his intereſt. 
Lord Oxford, indeed, lamented that ſuch a ge- 
nius ſhould be waſted upon a work not original; 
but propoſed no means by which he might 
live without it: Addiſon recommended cauti- 
on and moderation, and adviſed him not to 
be content with the praiſe of half the na- 


tion, n he Oe be WOE: fa- 
voured. : 
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The greatneſs of the deſign, the popularity 
of the author, and the attention of the lite- 
rary world, naturally raiſed ſuch expectations 
of the future ſale, that the bookſellers made 
their offers with great eagerneſs; but the 
higheſt bidder was Bernard Lintot, who be- 
came proprietor on condition of ſupplying, at 
his own expence, all the copies which were 
to be delivered to ſubſcribers, or preſented to 
friends, and paying two Mund pounds for 
every volume, 


Of the Quartos 1 it was, I believe, ſtipulated 
that none ſhould be printed but for the au- 


thor, that the ſubſeription might not be de- 


preciated; but Lintot impreſſed the ſame 
pages upon 2 ſmall Folio, and paper perhaps 
a little thinner ; and fold exactly at half the 
Price, for half a guinea each volume, books 


ſo little inferior to the Quartos, that, by a 


fraud of trade, thaſe Folios, being afterwards 


ſhortened by cutting away the tap and bottom, 


were fold as capies printed for the ſub- 
ſcribes. | 7 


; Lintot printed ſome on royal paper in Folia 
for two guineas a volume; but of this experi- 
ment he repented, and his ſon ſold copies of 
the firſt volume with all their extent of mar- 
gin for two ſhillings, 


I 
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It is unpleaſant to relate that the bookſel- 
ler, after all his hopes and all his liberality, 
was, by a very unjuſt and illegal action, de- 
frauded of his profit. An edition of the Eng- 
liſh Liad was printed in Holland in Duodeci- 
mo, and imported clandeſtinely for the grati- 
fication of thoſe who were impatient to read 
what they could not yet afford to buy. This 
fraud could only be counteracted by an editi- 
on equally cheap and more commodious ; and 
Lintot was compelled to contract his Folio at 
once into a Duodecimo, and loſe the advan- 
tage of an intermediate gradation. The notes, 
which jn the Dutch copies were placed at the 
end of each book, as they had been in the 
large volumes, were now ſubjoined to the 
text in the ſame page, and are therefore more 
eaſily conſulted. Of this edition the ſale was 
doubtleſs very numerous; but indeed great 
numbers were neceſſary to n conſide- 
rable profit./ 


Pope, having now. emitted his propoſals, 
and engaged not only his own reputation, but 
in ſome degree that of-his friends who patro- 

niſed his ſubſcription, began to be frighted 
at his own undertaking ; and finding himſelf 
at firſt embarraſſed with difficulties, which 
_ retarded and oppreſſed him, he was for a time 
timorous and uneaſy ; had his nights diſturb- 
ed by dreams of long journeys through un- 

| known 


ma wn 


known ways, and wiſhed, as he ſaid, that 
ſomebody would hang him &. 


This miſery, however, was not of long con- 
tinuance; he grew by degrees more acquaint- 
ed with Homer's images and expreſſions, and 
practice increaſed his facility of verſification. 
In a ſhort time he repreſents himſelf as diſ- 
patching regularley fifty verſes a day, which 
would ſhew him by an eaſy ene ay 
termination of his labour. v7 $ 


1 hd = — 


His own diffidence was not his only VEXA- 
tion. He that aſks a ſubſcription ſoon finds 
that he has enemies. All who do not encou- 
rage him defame him. He that wants money 


will rather be thought angry than poor, and f 


he that wiſhes to ſave his money conceals. his 
avarice by his malice. Addiſon had hinted - 
his ſuſpicion that Pope was too much a Tory; 
and ſome of the Tories ſuſpected his principles 
becauſe he had contributed to the Fr 
which was carried on 995 Steele. VE 


To thoſe who er his politicks were 
added enemies yet more dangerous, who call- 
ed in queſtion his knowledge of Greek, and 
his qualifications for 2 tranſlator of Homer. 
To theſe he THE. no RE 142 ition ; but 
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in one of his Letters eſcapes from them as 
well as he can. At an age like his, for he was 
not more than twenty-five, with an irregular 
education, and acourſe of life of which much 
ſeems to have paſſed in converſation, it is not 
very likely that he overflowed with Greek. 
But! when he felt himſelf deficient he fought 
aſſiſtance, and what man of learning would 
refuſe to help him? Minute enquiries into the 
force of words are leſs neceſſary in tranſlating 
Homer than other poets, becauſe his. poſiti- 
ons are general, and his repreſentations natu- 
ral, with very little dependence on local or 
temporary cuſtoms, on thoſe changeable ſcenes 
of artificial life, which, by mingling. original 
with accidental notions, and crowding the 
mind: with 1 images which time effaces, produce 
ambiguity in diction, and obſcurity in books. 
To this open diſplay of unadulterated nature 
it muſt be aſcribed that Homer has fewer paſ- 
ſages of doubtful meaning than any other poet 
either in the learned or in modern languages. 
I have read of a man, who being, by his 
ignorance of Greek, compelled to gratify his 
curioſity with the Latin printed on the oppo- 
ſite page, declared that from the rude ſimpli- 
city of the lines literally rendered, he formed 
nobler ideas of the Homerick majeſty than 


from ** labored ITE” of POE ver- 
Hons” £ | 
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Thoſe literal tranſlations were always at 
hand, and from them he could always obtain 
his author's ſenſe with ſufficient certainty ; 
and among the readers of Homer the number 
is very ſmall of thoſe who find much in the 
Greek more than in the Latin, r the 
muſick of N e 


If more help was wanting, he had the poe- 
tical tranſlation of Eobanus Heſſus, an un- 
wearied writer of Latin verſes; he had the 
French Homers of La Valterie and Dacier, 
and the Engliſh of Chapman, Hobbes, and 
Ogylby. With Chapman, whoſe work, though 
now totally neglected, ſeems to have been po- 
pular almoſt to the end of the laſt century, 
he had very frequent conſultations, and per- 
haps never tranſlated any paſſage till he had 
read his verſion, which indeed he has been 
ſometimes * of uſing inſtead of the 
anima. | 

| g | 

Notes were likewiſe to be provided; for the 
ſix volumes would have been very little more 
than fix pamphlets without them. What the 
mere peruſal of the text could ſuggeſt, Pope 
wanted no aſſiſtance to collect or methodize ; 
but more was neceſſary ; many pages were to 
be filled, and learning muſt ſupply materials 
to wit and judgement. Something might be 
gnthered from Dacier ; - but no man loves to be 
indebted 


indebted to his contemporaries, and Dacier 
was acceſſible to common readers. Euftathius 
was therefore neceſſarily conſulted. To read 
Euſtathius, of whoſe work there was then no 
Latin verſion, I ſuſpe& Pope, if he had been 
willing, not to have. been able ; ſome other 
was therefore to be found, who had leiſure as 
well as abilities, and he was doubtleſs moſt 


2 —— who would do much work for 


The - kiftory of the notes has never been trac- 
ed. Broome, in his preface to his poems, de- 
clares himſelf the commentator in part upon the 
Tliad; and it appears from Fenton's Letter, 
preſerved in the Muſeum, that Broome was at 
firſt engaged in. conſulting Euſtathius; but 
that after a time, whatever was the reaſon, 
he. deſiſted: another man of Cambridge was 
then employed, who ſoon. grew weary of the 
work; and a third was recommended by 
Thirlby, who 18 now diſcovered to have been 
Fortin, a man ſince well known to the learned 

world wWha complained that Pope, having 
| accepted and approved his performance, never 
teſtified any curioſity to ſee him. The terms 
which Fenton uſes are very mereantile: Ithint 
at firſt fight that his performance is very commen- 
dable, and baue fent mord for bim to. finiſh the 
17th book, and to ſend it with his demands for his 
n. I have here — the ſpecimen. ; if. 
Hob the 
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the reſt come before the. return, I will deep them 
till I receive Jour order. 111210 998. 


| Brovine ben offered his ſervice a ſecond 
time, which was probably accepted, as they 
had afterwards a cloſer correſpondence.” Par- 
nell contributed the Life of Homer, which 
Pope found ſo harſh, that he took great pains 
in correcting it; and by his own diligence, 
with ſuch help as kindneſs or money could 
procure him, in ſomewhat more than five 
years he completed his verſion of the . ad, 
with the notes. He began it in 1712, his 
twenty-fifth year, and concluded 3 it in 371 8, 

his Hirth. ar. e 


When u we kind * dae fifty fine a 
day, it is natural to ſuppoſe that he would 
have brought his work to a more ſpeedy con- 
cluſion. The iad, containing leſs than ſix- 
teen thouſand verſes, might have been deſ- 
patched in leſs than three hundred and twenty 
days by fifty verſes in a day. The notes com- 
piled with the aſſiſtance of his mercenaries, 
could not be ſuppoſed to requirt more time 
than the text. According to this calculation, 
the progreſs of Pope may ſeem to have been 

flow; but the diſtance is commonly very 
great between actual performances and ſpecu- 
lative poſſibility. It is natural to ſuppoſe, 


that as much as has been done to-day may be 
done 


E 4 © A 1 


done to-morrow ; but on the morrow ſome 
difficulty emerges, or ſome external impedi- 
ment obſtructs. Indolence, interruption, bu- 
ſineſs, and pleaſure, all take their turns of 
retardation; and every long work is leng- 
thened by a thouſand cauſes that can, and ten 
thouſand that cannot, .be recounted: Perhaps 
no extenſive and multifarious performance was 
ever effected within the term originally fixed 
in the undertaker's mind. He that runs 
againſt Time, has an antagoniſt not ſubject to 
caſualties. BE OO a 4 | 


— 


The cobra given to this tranſlati- 
on, though report ſeems to have over-rated it # 
was ſach as the world has not often ſeen. 
The ſubſcribers were five hundred and ſeven- 
ty-five.” The copies, for which ſubſcriptions 
were given, were fix hundred fifty-four. For 
thoſe copies Pope had nothing to pay; he 
therefore received, including the two hun- 
dred pounds a volume, five thouſand three 
hundred and twenty pounds four ſhillings, 
without deduction, as . books * were : ſup. 
plied wa Lintot. 1 bebs 
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By the ſucceſs of his fubſeripticn 3 was 
relieved from thoſe pecuniary diſtreſſes with 
which, notwithſtanding his popularity, he 

had hitherto ſtruggled. . Lord Oxford had of- 

: ten lamented _ eee for publick 
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employment, but never propoſed a penfion. 
While the tranſlation of Humer was in its 
progreſs, Mr. Craggs, then ſecretary of ftate, 
offered to procure him a penſion, which, at 
leaſt during his miniſtry, might be enjoyed 
with ſecrecy. This was not accepted by Pope, 
who told him, however, that, if he ſhould be 
preſſed with want of money, he would ſend 
to him for occaſional. ſupplies. Craggs was 
not long in power, and was never ſolicited for 
money, by Pope, who difdained to . what 
he did not want. 


With. the 2 of this ſubſcription, 
which he had too much difcretion.to ſquander, 
he ſecured his future: life from want by. conſi- 
derable annuities. The eſtate of the Duke of 
Buckingham was found to have been charged 
with five hundred pounds a year, payable, to 


Pope, which doubtleſs 1 trandlation. enabled 


Ed we 


him to e 
t cannot be n dy nw 5 
that I deduce thus minutely the- hiſtory of the 


Engliſh Trad. It is certainly the nobleſt ver- 


ſion of poetry which the world has ever ſeen; 
and its publication muſt therefore be conſider- 
ed as one of the great events in the annals, 


E 
1 1 
7 


To thoſe who. have Kill to eſtimate has ex- 
* cellence 


e. 30; 


cellence and difficulty of this great work, it 
muſt be very deſirable to know. how it was 
performed, and by what gradations it ad- 
vanced to correctneſs. Of ſuch au intellectual 
proceſs the knowledge has very rarely been 
attainable; but happily there remains the ori- 
ginal copy of the 7:ad; which, being obtained 
by Bolingbroke as a curioſity, deſcended from 
him to Mallet, and is now by the ſolicitation. of 
the late Dr. Maty N N the Wale 0 


A 

Between this manuſeript, Which i is written 
upon, accidental fragments of paper, and the 
printed edition, there muſt have been an in- 
termediate copy, t that was perhaps deſtroyed 
as it returned from: the preſs. . e 5 4 


= PRen the firſt e copy / I have procuted. a few 


tranſcripts, | and ſhall exhibit firſt the printed 
lines ; then, in a ſmaller print, thoſe of the 
manuſcripts, with all their variations. | Thoſe 
words in the ſmall print which are given in 
Italicks, are cancelled in the copy, and the 
words placed under them adopted in their ſtead. 


T he beginning of the firſt book ſtands thus: 


The wrath of Peleus' ſo; the diteful ſpring 
Of all the Grecian, woes, O Goddeſs, ſing; 
That wrath which hurl'd to Pluto s gloomy reign 
The fouls of mighty chiefs untimely | ain. | 


The fern Pelides' rage, O Goddeſs, hg.. /1/1 


Wrath T 
Kats all the woes of Greece the fatal foring, © Adil 
#74 Grecian | = 
„ VoL. E > i X | That 
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That frew'd with of, dead the Pan Mes 


And hed the dart bell with heroes ſlain 35 30 
Wd the ſhady hell with chiefs gntimely 


Whoſe limbs, unburied on the naked hore, 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore, 
Since great Achilles and Atrides ſtrove; 
Such! was the 1 80 wo, Kang ach the 
| will of Jove. hag os 
: Whoſe Umbs, unbvried on the hoſtile Er. 


Dexouring dogs and greedy vultures tore, 
Since firſt Atride, and Acbillis ſtrove; 


Such was the ſorereign doom, and foch the gill of Jove.. 


Declare, O Muſe, in what ill-fated hour 

| by wr the fierce frifes from what” ofende 
hi 24 Power! ABI 1203 245 
Latons' s ſon a Gre contagion ſpr a 
And heap'd the camp wich mountains of 1 the 

dead 3 1 

The King of Men his eee prieſt dety d, 
And for the King's offence the PO a d. 


ww 


Sa 0 Goddeſs, what offended Tower 2510 1 
Enflam'd their rage, in that ill-omen'd bens... . 
anger fatal, hapleſs © 
Pbenbes himfelf 9 debate procur d. U eos 2519 


| T* avenge the wrongs his ivjur'd prieſt endartd 5 
For this the God a dire infection ſpread, - © 
And heap'd the camp with millions of the — 

The King of Men the ſaered Sins defy d, NN 
And for the King's offence the people dy'd. 


For Chryſes ſought with coſtly pt to. gains. 
His captive daughter from the Victor's chain; 
Suppliant the venerable Father ſtands, 
Apollo's awful enſigns grace his hands; 
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By theſe he begs, and, lowly bending doh, 
Extends the ſceptre and the. el eroun. 5 


* 


ec 


4 His captiye daughter f from the Vage $ 1 80 a 
Soppltant the venztabls Pacher Aan. 
Apollo s: a/ ful enfins grac'd his hands, dl 
2 theſe he begs;. and lowly; bending down Ha 650 
Lien ſees and the laurel co. 5 0 
— the ſceptre IG 0 1 n.2 
For theſe as enfigns of his God be tar, So "i 
The God that ends bit golden fhafts ofa 4 N N 
The low on earth, the venerabls man, 5 e eee 


Suppliant before the brother kings b Wea ans 5 


11 


He ſued to all, but chief implerd 10 ba 
The brother kings of Atreus royal race; 
Ye kings and warriors, may your vows wo 


188 crown d, * 
And, [roy's proud | walls lie "level with {hs 
71 {} Sou und dS. 13 b Sie 1; tes : 


May Jove reſtore you, when your N are 0 er, ' 
Safe to the pleaſures of your native more. | 


15 K all he Yr, 12 chier im plord for grace 4187 . 0 MP 
The brother linge o es toyal race. (OH 3.3 on C199, 
\'Ye\/ons of Atteui, may your yown de cp. 5 0 
© Kings and warriors Y 

bur Jabours, by the Gods be all "har Hl 7 round 731 


So may the Gods your arms with congugſi 3, E i 
And TE, 8 prov wills he level wa the _ 3 | 
' daid $4 £2# 1 
L - 215 it 3 WTI Y 
; Und « crown _ fr with Arvid, 7 Fi : 
"May Jove reſtore | you, when your toils ate oa, E 
Safe to the pleaſures of your native ſhbrmme | 


| But, oh! relieve a wretched parents Dn... a 
And give Chryſdis to theſe arms again 
If miercy fail, yet jet my; preſent move, 


And dread ave Picebus, ſon of fag 
8 
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But, © oh! relieve a hapleſs parent's pain, «7 
And give my daughter to theſe arms ag gain; 3 
Receive my gifts ; if merey fails! yet lor _ move; 2 
And fear the God that dealt his darts around, . 8 04 

avenging Phoebus , fon of Jove. Mas 0 101 


The Greeks, 1 in 1 ſhouts, their] joint pk at declare 
The prieſt to reverence, and releaſe Tap fake” 


Not ſo Atrides; he, with Kingly pride, 


| en epi the Here Sire, and thus reply d. 2 


HS 15 N NV as * 


He aid. 6 Greeks Join = deelare,... 2D 4CP 
The father aid, the 225 Greeks. relent 1 Ar 


11 by 0 . 1 0 
ws accept the ranſom and releaſe the fai 4 5 AF 
Revere the prieſt, an Weir joint 77 if mold. 


Ot OO POS BR: die o . E 
I ſacred Sire and thus reply d. 
2, 210% {Nor * n and ni SC 


of theſe lines, of the w! gelle * firlt book, 1 
7 
am told that there was yet . 4 5 copy, 
more varied, and more e deform with tir 


28 93 TOY. gon FOE OEY 9V0] VE * 
Ineations. n : 


VAR 54s pe 076 Fae "og Ale 210 1 2007 . 186 
The beginnin 85 * ſecond book varie 


very little from the printed page, and is N 
fore ſet doun without any parallel; the few 


flight um en not A 8 be Kalbe 
rately 00 . n 


N 


Now pleaſing g ae had 3 ach Es eye; 
Stretch'd i in their tents the. Grecian leaders lie; ; 


Th' Immortals ſlumber d on their thrones 
R 

All bur the exer-watchful eye 7 Jore. 3 

To honour Thetis ſon he bends his care, 11 

And | plunge the Greeks | in all the woes of war. 

1 U f a 
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Then bids an empty phantom riſe to Tight, 


And thus  compignds the viſion of the night "Pp 


Fly hence, deluſive dream, and, light as air, 
To Agamemnon's royal tent. repair; _ 
Bid him in arms draw forth th' embattled train, 
March all his legions to the duſty plain. 5 
Now rell the King tis Feen! him to deſtroy . 


Declare ev'n now - 
The lofty walls of wide- extended roy; 


_. towers 


For now no more the Gods With Fate contend; 
At Juno's ſuit- the heavenly, factions end. 
Peſtruction hovers o'er yon devoted well, 


- hangs 


And nodding Ilium waits th' impending fan, 


Invocation | to the Catalogue of ships. 


1a 28815 4 


Say, Virgin ſeated round the throne divine, 
All-knowing Goddeſſes! immortal nine! 
Since earth's wide regions, hegven' 8 unmealur d 

height, 

And hell s abyſs, hide nothing from your ght, 
(We, wretched mortals loft in doubts below, 
But gueſs by rumour, a and but boaſt we know) 
Oh ſay what heroes, fir d by thirſt of fame, 
Or urg' d by wrongs, to Troy": s deſtruction came 
To count them all, demands a thouſand tongues, 
2 throat of braſs and adamantine lungs. 


„Nee Wii Goddeſſes, 1— Me!!! 
That round Olympus heavenly ſummit ſhine, |: 
Who fee through heaven and earth, and hell profound, 
And all things know, and all things can reſound'; 

. Relate what armies ſought the Trgjan-land, 0 
What nations follow'd, and what chiefs command: 


(For 


F I 


(For doabtful Fame diſtracts mankind below, 

And nothing can we tell, and nothing know). : 
Without your aid, to count th unnumber'd. train, 
A 3 mouths, ; a thouſand Panne were vain. 


Boo v. v. 1 1˙ 


1 4 Pallas: now Tydides' foul "= "50 

Fills, with her farce, and warms. with all her fires : 
Above the Greeks his deathleſs fame to raiſe, 
And crown her hero with diſtinguiſh'd praiſe, 
High on his helm geleſtial lightnings play. 
His beamy ſhield emits a living ray; 5 
Th” unwearied blaze inceſſant ſtreams ſupplies, 
Like the red ſtar that fires th. autumnal ſkies, 


807 Pallas now Tydides © "E in . 8 1 "i 1636: 
Fills wich her - „ and Farms with all her fires; * 


O'er all the Greeks Frets her fame to raiſe, 


1 ks 
Above the Gree! bye oeorpier's fame to raiſe, 


And con her hero with immortal praiſe ; | N 
: diſtinguiſh'd e 
right from his e/t th lightnin lar 

Bright fro / | beamy gf e lighten gs pl *. 
From his 3 buckler flaſh?d the living ray, 5 

| High on bis helm celeſtial lightnings W 

His beamy ſhield emits a living ray. 

| The Goddeſs with her breath the flame ſupplies, 
Rright as the ſtar whoſe fires in Autumn we" 
Her breath divine thick ſtreaming flames. ſupplies, 
Bright: as the ſtar that fires, th? autumnal] ſkies: _ 
Th! unwearied blaze inceſſant ſtreams ſupplies, in 
Like the red ſtar chat fres th' autumnal fkies, | | 


When firſt he rears his e fight, 
And bath'd in ocean, ſhoots a keener Ow 
Such glories. Pallas on, the. chief beſtow'd, 
Such from his arms the feree ffulgene 


3¹⁰ 7 9 F. 


Onward ſhe'drives him furious to engage, 
Wes: the _ burns, and where a. ed 
When Beh be dds his radial an bh ſight, 

And gilds old Ocean with a blaze of light, 

Bright as the ſtar that fires th? autumnal ſkies, 
Freſh from the deep, and gilds the ſeas and ſkies  - 
Such glories Pallas on her chief beſtow'd, 

Such ſparkling rays from the bright armour flow'd: 

Such from his arms the fierce effulgence flow'd. 


Onward the drives him een to engage, | 
IS | 


Where the Su bleeds, and where the 220 rage. 
| 9 burns | 8 thic keſt 15 


The ont f Dares firſt ths combat cage 
A wealthy prieſt, but rich without a fault ;. 
In Vulcan's fane the father's days were led, 


The ſons to toils of glorious battle bred; 


There liv'd a T biting was his name, 
The prieſt of Vulcan, rich, yet void of blame; 
The ſons of Dares firſt the combat ſought, 

A n prieſt, but rich without a fault. 
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As when the moon, refulgeitt lamp of ihr. 
Oer heaven'selear azure ſpreads her ſacred light; 
When not a breath diſturbs the deep ſerene, 
And not a cloud o' ercaſts the ſolemn ſcene; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And ſtars unnumber d gild the glowing pole, F 
Oer the dark trees # yellower verdure ſhed, 
And tip with ſilver every möuntain's head; 
Then ſhine the vales—the rocks in proſſ pect a 
A flood of glory burſts from all the ſleies ; 


5 ; „ "OD 
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The conſcious ſwains, rejoicing in the ſight, 

Eye the blue vault, and bleſs the uſeful light. 

So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 

And lighten Slümmering Xanthus mh: their 
rays 3 4g is 

The long 5 of the diſtant . 

Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the ſires 

A thouſand piles the duſky horrors gild,. 

And ſhoot a ſhady luſtre o'er the field 

Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 

Whoſe umber'd arms by fits thick flaſhes ſend ; 

Loud neigh the courſers o'er their heaps of corn, 

And ardent warriors wait the a morn... 


As whett * Rillneſs of the glent night, TH 15 Eh: 
As When the moon in all her luſtre bright: 
As when the moon refulgent lamp ge) SHETTY 
O'er heaven's clear azure ſheds her /alver light; 
pure ſpreads facred_... - 
As fill in air the trembling luſtre ſtood, 
And o'er its golden border ſhoots a oed 8 
When 0 loo/e gale diſturbs the deep — 955 nen 4 
not a breath „ 


And no dim cloud o ercaſts che folemn ſeene 15 
not a in EEE Son] Ae) 


Around her filver throne the — 1 „ 
And ſtars annumber'd trembling beams beſtow #3 ro 
Around, her throne the vivid planets roll, Ws RP 
And ftars unnumber'd' gila* the glowing 1 pole: . 5 x 
Clear: gleams of light ofer the dark. es a igen gon tot f/ 

oj lets mov alone 
Ofer the, dark trees - phone green they ſhed, 

HP). "5 $6188 gleam 
e [err cy gt 1 — 5 5 tr 

untain heads ; . 
M 2013 3 n 12 IF 
And yp ith quer every mnoyngain's besdt, , g 
The vallies open, and the foreſts riſe, er 
The vales appear, the rocks in proſpect ric, Toni en 8 
\ vale, the rotkri⁰ proſpy@riſe, Jo | book! H 
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All Nature ſtands W before our eyes; | 
A flood of glory burſts from all the ſkies, 
The conſcious ſhepherd, joyful at the fight, 
Eyes the blue vault, and numbers ev'ry light, | 
The conſcious Fwains rejoicing at the ſight, 
* ſhepherds gazing \ with delight 
Kobe the Digs Pw and 1 the vivid light. 
19 glorious 
| _ uſeful 
80 many flames Wendel the 3 navy blaze, 
proud Ilion wo 
And lighten glimmering NXanthus with thin n rays, . 
Wide ofer the fields of Troy extend the gleams, 
And tip the diſtant ſpires with fainter beams; 
The long reflexions of the diſtant ſires 
Gild the high walls, and tremble on the ſpires, 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the ſpizes ; 
A thouſand. fires at diſtant ſtations A 


Gild the dark proſpect, and diſpel the night. 


Of theſe ſpecimens every man who has cull. 
tivated poetry, or who delights to trace the 
mind from the rudeneſs of its firſt: concep- 
tions to the elegance of its laſt, will naturally 
deſire a greater number; but moſt other 
readers are already tired, and I am not writ- 
ng only to Poets and philoſophers. | 
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The Iliad was publiſhed volume by, — a, 
as the tranſlation: proceeded; the firſt four 
books appeared i in 1715. The expectation of 
this work was undoubted high, and every 
man who had connected his name with criti- 
ciſm, or poetry, ; was deſirous of ſuch intelli- 
gence as might enable him to talk upon the 
popular topick. - Halifax, who, by having 
been firſt a poet, and. then a patron of poetry, 

bad acquired; the. right of being a judge, was 
willing to hear ſome books while they were 


* 
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| 1 unpubliſhed, Of this rehearſal Toi aſter· 
wards gave the following account * . = 


« The famous Lord Halifax was s rather a 
te pretender to taſte than really poſſeſſed of it. 
When I had finiſhed the two or three firſt 
* books of my tranſlation. of the hag, that 
“Lord defired to have the pleaſure of hearing 
them read at his houſe. Addiſon, Con- 


* greve, and Garth, were there at the read. 


e ing, In four or five places, Lord Halifax 
e ſtopt me very civilly, and with a ſpeech 
each time, much of the ſame kind. 1 beg 
* your pardon, Mr. Pope; but there 1 is ſome- 
thing in that paſſage that does not quite 
te pleaſe. me.—Be ſo good as to mark the place, 
« and conſider it a little at your leiſure.---I'm - 
* ſure you can give it a little turn. I returned 
* from Lord Halifax's with Dr. Garth, in 
his chariot; and, as we were going along, 
e was ſaying to the Doctor, that my Lord 
< had laid me under a good deal of difficulty 
E by ſuch looſe and general obſervations ; that I 
had been thinking over the paſſages almoſt 
« ever fince; and could not gueſs at what it 
ee was that offended his Lordſhip in either of 
* them. Garth laughed heartily at my em- 
« barraſſment; ſaid, I had not been long 
enough acquainted with Lord Halifax to 
know his way yet; that 1 need not puzzle 
e myſelf about looking thoſe places over and 
over, when I got home. my * All you need de 
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« (ys he) is to leave them juſt as they are ; 
« call on Lord Halifax two or three months 
<« hence, thank him for his kind obſervations 
< on thoſe paſſages, and then read them to him 
« as altered. I have known him much longer 
than you have, and will be anſwerable for 
© the event.” I followed his advice; watted 
« on Lord Halifax ſome time after; ſaid, I 
<« hoped he would find his Ee to thoſe 
e paſſages removed; read them to him exactly 
<« as they were at firſt: : and his Lordſhip was 
extremely pleaſed with them, and cried out, 
c Ay, no they are Packing "gy : nothi "g can 
80 be 4 3 


Iti 1s, . a be 1 or alk wilt ſuſpegt 
that they are deſpiſed or cheated. Halifax, 
thinking this a lucky opportunity of ſecuring 
immortality, made ſome advances of favour 
and. ſome, overtures of advantage to Pope, 
which he ſrems to have received with ſullen 
coldneſs. All our knowledge of this tranſac- 
tion is derived from a ſingle Letter (Dec. 1, 
1714), in which Pope ſays, I amobligedto you, 
* both for the favours you have done me, and 
<« thoſe you intend; me. I diſtruſt neither 
c your will nor your memory, when it is to 
<« do good; and if I ever become troubleſome 
ce or ſolicitous, it muſt not be out of expecta- 
* tion, but out of gratitude, Your Lordſhip 
© may eauſe me to live agreeably in the town, 
e or nen wm 'the enen which 1 is really 
85 Wag 


„ 


«all the ende I ſet een an eaſy for- 

tune and a ſmall one. It is indeed a high 
* ſtrain of generoſity in you to think of mak- 

ing me eaſy all my life, only becauſe I have 
«© been ſo happy as to divert you ſome few 
< hours ;- but, if I may have leave to add! it is 
© becauſe you think me no enemy to my na- 
* tive country, there will appear a better fea- 
« ſon; for I muſt of conſequence be "oy: ew | 
(as 1 ſincerely aum) Jeu ec 8885 


Theſe voluntary offerz, and this "XY ac- 
ceptance, ended without effect. The patron 
was not accuſtomed to ſuch frigid gratitude, 
and the poet fed his own pride with the digni- 
ty of independence. They probably” were 
ſuſpicious of each other. Pope would not de- 
dicate till he ſaw at what rate his praiſe was 
valued ; he would be 7roubleſome out of grati- | 
tude, not erpectation. Halifax thought him- 
ſelf entitled to confidence, and would give no- 
thing, unleſs he knew what he ſhould” receive. 
Their commerce had its beginning 1 in hope of 
praiſe on one fide, and of money on the other, 
and Wee 8 1 0 Was lels _ of mo- | 


that Halifax had any — barlovlaties to 
Pope; it is evident that Pope Mn Ha- 
| 12 with ſcorn or ee eee 


7 * 


The regen af; MER * an failed. of 


gaining him a patron; but it deprived him of 
Ac * Addiſon and he were now at the 


head 
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head of poetry and eriticiſm; and both in 
ſuch a ſtate of elevation, that, like the two ri- 
vals in the Roman ſtate, one could no longer 
bear an equal, nor the other a ſuperior. Of 
the gradual — of kindneſs between 
friends, the beginning is often ſcarcely diſ- 
eernible by themſelves, and the proceſs is con- 
tinued by petty provocations, and incivilities 
ſometimes peeviſhly returned, and ſometimes 
contemptuouſly neglected, which would eſcape 
all attention but that of pride, and drop from 
any memory but that of reſentment. That the 
quarrel of thoſe two wits ſhould be minutely 
deduced, is not to be expected from a writer to 
whom, as Homer ſays, nothing but rumour Hg 
reached, and Who has no 0 perſonal knowledge." 


3 ns doubtleſs approached. Addi fon, —__ 
Wee ah of their wit, firſt brought, them, 
together, with the reſpect due to a man whoſe: 
abilities were acknowledged, and who, hav- 
ing attained that eminence to which he was 
himſelf aſpiring, had in his hands the diſtri- 
bution of literary fame. He paid court with 
ſufficient diligence by his Prologue to Cato, by 
his abuſe of Dennis, and, with praiſe yet more 
direct, by his poem on the Dialagues on Medals, 
of which the immediate publication was then 
intended. In all this there was no hypocriſy 
for he confeſſed that he found in Addiſon ſome- 
thing more pleaſing than in any other man. 
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F 
11 may be ſuppoſed; that as Pope faw/hiinſelf 

favoured by the world, and more frequently 
compared his own powers with thoſe of others; 
his confidence increaſed, and his ſubmiſſion 
leſſened; and that Addiſon felt no delight 
from the advances of a young wit, who might 
ſoon contend with him for the higheſt place. 
Every great man, of whatever kind be his 
greatneſs, has among his friends thoſe who 
officiouſly, or infidiouſly, quicken his atten- 
tion to offences, heighten his diſguſt, and 
ſtimulate his reſentment. Of ſuch adherents 
Addiſon doubtleſs had many, and Pope: was | 
now nn ee be winhout hem. 25, 2000 hg 


From the exiflion 1 reception of the Pro- 
poſals of the Thad, the kindneſs of Addiſon 
ſeems to have abated. Jeryas the painter: once 
pleaſed himſelf (Aug. 20, 1714) with imagin- 
ing that he had re- eſtabliſned their friendſhip; 
and wrote to Pope that Addiſon once ſuſpect. 
ed him of too cloſe a confederacy' with Swift, 
but was now ſatisfied: with his conduct. To 
this Pope anſwered, a week after, that his 
engagements to Swift were ſuch as his ſervices 
in regard to the ſubſcription demanded, and 
that the Tories never put him under the ne- 
ceſſity of aſking leave to be grateful. But, 
ſays he, as Mr. Addiſon muſt be the judge in 
what regards bimſelſ, and ſeems to have no very 
juſt one in regard to me, ſo I muſt own to you 1 
expect nothing but civility from him. In the 

| | ſame 
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ſame Letter he mentions Phillips, as having 
been buſy to kindle animoſity between them; 
but, in a Leiter to Addiſon, he expreſſes ſome 


conſciouſneſs of n. nn 1 
cient in reſpect. 


of Swift's induſtry i in promoting the fab. 


ſcription there remains the teſtimony” of Ken- 


net, no friend to either him or r Pope. 


ct Nov. 2, 1713, Dr. Swift came into he 0 
<* fee-houſe, and had a bow from every body 
<. but me, Who, I confeſs, could not but de- 
<« ſpiſe him. When I came to the anti- cham- 
* ber to wait, before prayers, Dr. Swift was 
< the: principal man of talk and buſineſs, and 
e acted as maſter of requeſts.— Then he in- 


e ſtructed a young nobleman that the be Poer 


ein England was Mr. Pope (a papiſt), who 
* had begun a tranſlation of Homer intoEngliſh 
e verſe, for which he muſt bave them all ſubſcribe ; 
te for; ſays he, the author ſhall not begin to 
1 Kn till e a nnn gvineds ons him.” 


About this time it is likely that Steele, * 
was, with all his political fury, good- natured 
and officious, procured an interview: between 
theſe angry rivals, which ended in aggravated 
malevolence. On this occaſion, if the reports 


be true, Pope made his complaint with frank- 


neſs and ſpirit, as a man undeſervedly neglect- 


ed or oppoſed; and Addiſon affected a con- 


temptuqus unconcern, and, in a calm even 
voice, 
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voice, reproached Pope with his vanity, and 
telling him of the improvements which his 
early works had received from his o remarks 
and thoſe of Steele, ſaid, that he, being now 
engaged in publick buſineſs, had no longer any 
care for his poetical reputation; nor had any 
other deſire, with regard to Pope, than that 
his ſhould not, by too much app * alie- 
nate the err 
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10 wide Pope is aid ths have: relics. with 
great: keenneſs and. ſeverity, upbraiding: Addi- 
ſon with perpetual dependance, and with the 
abuſe of thoſe qualifications which he had ob- 
tained at the publick. 1c; and charging him 
with. mean endeavours: to obſtruct the pro- 
greſs of riſing merit. The conteſt roſe ſo 
high, that they parted at —_ unn el - 
r ps 5 of _ win N J BSt! 
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The firſt bolton 6f: "Homer alete = in 
time publiſned; and a rival verſion of the firſt 
Thad, for rivals the time of their appearance 
inevitably made them, was immediately print- 
ed, with the name of Tickell. It was foon 
perceived that, among the followers of Addi- 
ſon, Tickell had the preference, and the cri- 
ticks and poets divided into factions. I. ſays 
Pope,  bave the town, that is, the mob,” on my 
de; but it is not uncommon for the Haller party 
to ſupply by induſtry what it wants in numbers.— 
T Ty to the n as my rightful judges, and, 


while 
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white they are not inclined to condemn me, ſhall 
not fear the high-flyers at Button s. This oppo- 
ſition he immediately imputed to Addiſon, and 
complained of it in terms ſufficiently reſent- 
ful to | Craggs, their common friend. 


When Addiſon” O opinion was aſked, he de- 
clared the verſions to be both good, but Tie- 
kell's the beſt that ever had been written ; and 
ſometimes ſaid that they were both good, ou 
that Tickell had more of Homer. 


Pope was now ſufficiently irritated ; his re- 
putation and his intereſt were at hazard. He 
once intended to print together the four verſi- 
ons of Dryden, Maynwaring, Pope; and Tickell, 
that they might be readily compared, and fair- 
ly eſtimated. This deſign ſeems to have been 
defeated by the refuſal of Tonſon, who was 

the proprietor of the other three verſions. 


Pope intended at another time a rigorous 
criticiſm of Tickell's tranſlation, and had 
marked a copy, which I have ſeen, in all 
places that appeared defective. But while he 
was thus meditating defence or revenge, his 
adverſary ſunk before him without a blow; 
the voice of the publick was not long ſuſpend- 
ed, and the preference was ee rien 

| to eds 2 8 ee ang 


He was convinced, by adding one circum- 
Vor. II. = ſtance 
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ſtance to another, that the other tranſlation 
was the work of Addiſon himſelf; but if he 
knew it in Addiſon's life-time, it does not ap- 


| pear that he told it. He left his illuſtrious 


antagoniſt to be puniſhed by what has been 


; conſidered as the moſt painkul. of all reflecti- 


ons, the remembrance of a crime perpetrated 
in vain. 


The other Wenne of their quarrel 


were thus related by Pope ®. 


© Philips ſeemed to have been encouraged 


© to abuſe me in coffee-houſes, and converſa- 


* tions: and Gildon wrote a thing about 


Wycherley, in which he had abuſed both 


<* me and my relations very groſſy. Lord 


Warwick himſelf told me one day, that it 
« wasin vain for me to endeavour to be well 


de with Mr. Addiſon ; that his jealous temper 
*« would never admit of a ſettled friendſhip be- 


_ © tween us: and, to convince me of what he 


te had faid, aſſured me, that Addiſon had en- 
© couraged Gildon to publiſh thoſe ſcandals, 
and had given him ten guineas after they 
« were publiſhed. The next day, while I 
* was heated with what I had heard, I wrote 


Wes © A Letter to Mr. Addiſon, to let * 2 know 


« that I was not unacquainted with this beha- 
e viour of his; that if I was to ſpeak ſeverely 1 
© of ED, in return for it, it ſhould be in ſuch 


_ © Spence. 


bs 3 | 
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a dirty way, that I ſhould rather tell him, 
<« himſelf, fairly of his faults, and allow his 
good quylities; and that it ſhould be ſome- 
_ © thing in the following manner: I then ad- 
joined the firſt ſketch of what has ſince been 
ee called my ſatire on Addiſon. Mr. Addiſon 
* uſed me very civilly ever after.” 

The verſes on Addiſon, when they were ſent to 
Atterbury, were conſidered by him as the moſt 
excellent of Pope's performances; and the wri- 
ter was adviſed, ſince he knew where his ſtrength 


lay, not to ſuffer *1 it to remain N 
ed. 


This year 071 5) being, by che ſubſcription, 
enabled to live more by choice, having per- 
ſuaded his father to ſell their eſtate at Binfield, 
he purchaſed, I think only for his life, that 
houſe at Twickenham to which his reſidence 
afterwards procured ſo much celebration, and 
removed thither with his EY and mother. 


Here hs planted this vines and tlie quincunx 
which his verſes mention; and being under 
the neceſſity of making a ſubterraneous paſſage 
to a garden on the other ſide of the road, he 
adorned it with foſſile bodies, and dignified it 
with the title of a grotto; a place of ſilence and 
retreat, from which he endeavoured to per- 
ſuade his friends and — that cares and 
W could be excluded. | 
h * 2 A 8 
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A grotto is not often the wiſh or pleaſure of 
an Engliſhman, who has more frequent need 
to ſolicit than exclude the ſun; but Pope's ex- 
cavation was requiſite as an entrance to his 
garden, and, as ſome men try to be proud of 

their defects, he ex yard, an ornament from 
an inconvenience, nd vanity produced a grot- 
to where neceſſity enforced a paſſage. It may 
be frequently remarked of the ſtudious and 


ſpeculative, that they are proud of trifles, and | 


that their amuſements ſeem frivolous and. 
childiſh,; whether it be that men conſcious of 
great reputation. think themſelves above the 
reach of cenſure, and ſafe in the admiſſion of 
negligent indulgences, or that mankind ex- 
pect from elevated genius an uniformity of 
greatneſs, and watch its degration with mali- 
cious wonder; like him who having followed 
with his eye an eagle into the clouds, ſhould la- 
ment that ſhe ever deſcended to a perch. 


| While the voſames of his Homer were annu- 
ally publiſhed, he collected his former works 
(1717) into one quarto volume, to which he 
prefixed a Preface, written with great ſpriteli- 
neſs and elegance, which was afterwards re- 
printed, with ſome paſſages ſubjoined that he. 
at firſt omitted; other marginal additions of 
the ſame kind he made in the later editions of 
his poems, Waller remarks, that poets loſe 
half their praiſe, becauſe the reader knows 
not what Sand . blotted. Pope's r. 


— — 
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of fame taught him the art of obtaining the 


accumulated honour both of what he had pub- 
Uſhed, and of what he had ſuppreſſed. 


In this year his Rin died ſuddenly, in his 
ſeventy-fifth year, having paſſed twenty-nine 
years in privacy. Heis not known but by the 
character which his ſon has given him. If 
the money with which he retired was all gotten 
by himſelf, he had traded very ſucceſsfully in 
times when ſudden riches were e Wann 


| The publication of the Mad was at laſt com- 
pleted in 1720. The ſplendor and ſucceſs of 
this work raiſed Pope many enemies, that en- 
deavoured to depreciate his abilities; Burnet, 
who was afterwards a Judge of no mean repu- 
tation, cenſured him in a piece « called Home- 
rides before it was publiſhed; Ducket likewiſe 
endeavoured to make him ridiculous. - Dennis 
was the perpetual perſecutor of all his ſtudies. 
But, whoever his criticks were, their writings 
are loſt, and the'names which are preſerved 
are preſerved | in the Duncrad. | 


In this diſaſtrous year (1720) of national 
infatuation, when more riches than Peru can 
boaſt were expected from the South Sea, when 
the contagion of avarice tainted every mind, 
and even poets panted after wealth, Pope was 
ſeized with the univerſal paſſion, and ventured 
forme of his money, The ſtock roſe in its 


Xe price; ; 


—— — 
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price; and he for a while thought himſelf be 5 
"Lord of Thouſands. But this dream of happineſs 
did not laſt long, and he ſeems to have waked 


ſoon enough to get clear with the loſs only of 
what. he once thought himſelf to have won, 
and ee not wholly „ > 


Next year he oublifhed fora ſelect poems of 
his friend Dr. Parnell, with a very elegant 
Dedication to the Earl of Oxford; who, after 
all his ſtruggles and dangers, then: lived in re- 
tirement, ſtill under the frown of a victorious 


faction, who could fake: no mec in . 
his praiſe. Sep - 


He gave the 8 year (727) an . af 


Shakeſpeare. His name was now. of ſo much 


authority, that Tonſon thought himſelf enti- 
tled, by annexing it, to demand a Anger 
of ſix guineas for Shakeſpeare's plays in ſix 

quarto volumes; nor did his expectation much 
deceive him; for of ſeven hundred and fifty 
which he printed, he diſperſed. a great num- 
ber at the price propoſed. The reputation of 


that edition indeed ſank afterwards ſo low, 


that one hundred and forty. An? were fold 


at t ſixteen ane each. 


on this undertaking, t to with 8 was 
induced by a reward of two hundred and ſe- 
venteen pounds twelve ſhillings, he ſeems ne- 
ver to have reflected. afterwards without vexa- 


tion; 
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tion; for Theobald, a man of heavy dili- 
gence, with very ſlender powers, firſt, in a 
book called Shakeſpeare Reftored, and then in 
a formal edition, detected his deficiencies with 
all the inſolence of victory; and, as he was 
now. high enough to be feared and hated, 
Theobald had from others all the help that 
could be ſupplied, by the deſire of humbling 
a haughty « charafter, | 


From this time Pope became an enemy to 
editors, collaters, com mentators, and verbal 
criticks; and hoped to perſuade the world, 
that be miſcarried in this undertaking only 
by having a mind too great for ſuch minute 
employment. T 


Pope i in his edition 3 did many 
things wrong, and left many things undone; 


but let him not be defrauded of his due praiſe. fo 


He: was the Grlt” that knew, at leaſt the firſt 
that told, by what helps the text might be 
improved. If he inſpected the early editions 


negligently, he taught others to be more accu- 


rate. In his Preface he expanded, with great 
{kill and elegance, the character which had 
been given of Shakeſpeare by Dryden; and he 
drew the publick attention upon his works, 
which, though often en had been lit- 


tle read. 


Soon after the appearance of the Iliad, re- 
ſolving 
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ſolving not to let the general kindnaſt cool, 


he publiſhed propoſals for a tranſlation: of the 


Oayſſey, in five volumes, for five guineas. He 


was willing, however, now to have aſſociates 


in his labour, being either weary with toiling 


upon another's thoughts, or having heard, as 
Ruff head relates, that Fenton and Broome 
had already begun the work, and liking better 
to have them confederates than rivals. 


In the patent, inſtead of ſaying that he had 
tranſlated the Odyſſey, as he had ſaid of the 


Thad, he ſays that he had undertaben a tran- 


lation; and in the propoſals the ſubſcription 
is ſaid to be not ſolely for his own uſe, but 
for that of #0 * bis * who have eſtes him 
in this . 


In 1723, e he was engaged in this new 


verſion, he appeared before the Lords at the 


memorable trial of Biſhop Atterbury, with 
whom he- had lived in great familiarity, and 
frequent correſpondence. Atterbury had ho- 
neſtly recommended to him the ſtudy. of. the 
popiſh controverſy, in hopes of his converſion ; 
to which Pope anſwered in a manner that 
cannot much recommend his principles, or 
his judgement. In queſtions and projects of 
learning, they agreed better. He was called. 
at the trial to give an account of Atterbury's 


domeſtick life, and private employment, that 


it might Pear how little time he had left for 
-- plots. 
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plots. Pope had but few words to utter, and 
in thoſe few he made ſeveral blunders. | 


| His Letters to Atterbury expreſs the utmoſt 
| eſteem, tenderneſs, and gratitude 1 perhaps, 
ſays he, it is not only in this world that I may © 
have caufe to remember the Biſhop of Rocheſter. 
At their laſt interview in the Tower, Atter- 
| bury preſented him with a Bible. 


Of the Odyſſey Pope tranſlated only twelve 
books; the reſt were the work of Broome 
and Fenton : the notes were written wholly 
by Broome, who was not over-liberally re- 
warded. The Pablick was carefully kept ig- 
norant of the ſeveral ſhares; and an account 
was ſubjoined at the concluſion, which 1 is now 
known not to be true. | 


The firſt copy of Pope's des wich thoſe 
of Fenton, are to be ſeen in the Muſeum. 
The parts of Pope are leſs interlined than the 

Thad, and the latter books of the Liad leſs than 
the former. He grew dexterous by practice, 
and every ſheet enabled him to write the next 
with more facility. The books of Fenton 

have very few alterations by the hand of 
Pope. Thoſe of Broome have not been found; 
but Pope complained, as it is reported, that 
he had much trouble in correcting them. _ 


His contract with Lintot was the ſame as 
for 


for the Ziad, except that only one hundred 
pounds were to be paid him for each volume. 
The number of ſubſcribers was five hundred 
and ſeventy-four, and of copies eight hundred 

and nineteen; ſo that his profit, when he 
had paid his aſſiſtants, was ſtill very conſider- 
able. The work was finiſhed in 1725, and 
from that time he reſolved to . no more 
tranſlations. 1 | | 


The ſale did not anſwer Lintot's expeCta- 
tion, and he then pretended to difcover ſome- - 
thing of fraud in Pope, and commenced, or 
threatened, a ſuit 1 in Chancery. 


On 9 Engliſh Odyſſey a-criticiſm was pub- 
liſhed by Spence, at that time Prelector of 
Poetry at Oxford; a man whoſe learning was 
not very great, and whoſe mind was not very 
powerful. His criticiſm, however, was com- 
monly juſt, what he thought, he thought 
rightly; and his remarks were recommended 
by his coolneſs and candour. In him Pope- 
had the firſt experience of a critick without 
malevolence, who thought it as much his duty 
to diſplay beauties as expoſe faults; who cen- 
ſared with ae and n with alacriey.. 


Wich this criticiſm Pays was fo little of- | 
fended, that he fought the acquaintance of 
the writer, who lived with him from that time 
in _ an, attended him in his laſt 
hours, 
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| hours, and compiled memorials of his con- 
verſation. The regard of Pope recommended 


him to the great and powerful, and he obtain» if oth, 
ed very valuable en in the n 5 
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Not long en Nabe was returning Ws 
from a viſit in a friend's coach, which, in 
paſſing a bridge, was averturned into the wa- 
ter; the windows were cloſed, and being un- 
able to force them open, he was in danger of 
immediate death, when the peſtilion ſnatched 
him out by breaking the glaſs, of which the” 
fragments cut ta of his fingers in ſuck 2 
manner. that he loſt their uſe; 4-0 


Voltaire who. was chew in Envland, ſent 
him a letter of Conſolation. He had been 
entertained by Pope at his table, where he 
talked with ſo much groſſneſs that Mrs. Pope 
was driven from the room. Pope diſcovered, 
by a trick, that he was a ſpy for the Court, 
and never conſidered him as a man worthy 24 
confidence. 


Nets e (1727) joined with Swift, 
who was then in England, to publiſh three 
volumes of Miſcellanies, in which amongſt other 
things he inſerted the Memoirs of a Pariſh Clerk, 
in ridicule of Burnet's importance in his o.]ꝗ n 
Hiſtory, and a Debate upon Black and ite 
Horſes, written in all the formalities of a legal 
PR_ by the mad as is ſaid, of Mr. 


Forteſcue, 
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Forteſcue, afterwards Maſter of the Rolls, 
Before theſe Miſcellanies is a Preface ſigned by 
Swift and Pope, but apparently written by 
Pope; in which he makes a ridiculous and 
romantick complaint of the robberies com- 
mitted upon authors by the clandeſtine ſeizure 
and ſale of their papers. He tells, in tragick 
ſtrains, how the cabinets of tbe Sick and tle 
cloſets of the Dead have been broke open and ran- 
ſacked; as if thoſe violences were often com- 
mitted for papers of uncertain and accidental 
value, which are rarely provoked by real trea- 
ſures; as if epigrams and eſſays were in 
danger where gold and diamonds are ſafe. A 
cat, hunted for his muſk, is, according to 
Pope's account, but the emblem of a wit 


winded by kam. 5 


Hie en e id ſve at- 
teſtation for the ſame year the Letters writ- 
ten by him to Mr. Cromwell, in his youth, 
were ſold by Mrs. Thomas to Puri, wha: 
printed them. ; | 


In theſe Miſcellanies was firſt publiſhed the 
Art of Sinking in Poetry, which, by ſuch a 
train of conſequences as uſually paſſes in lite- 
rary quarrels, gave in a ſhort time, cauſing 
to Pope s account, occaſion to the Dun. 


In the following year (1728) nk to 
put Atterbuxy's advice in practice; and ſnew- 
r „ ed 
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ed his ſatirical powers by publiſhing the Dun- 
ciad, one of his greateſt and moſt elaborate 
performances, in which he endeavoured to 
ſink into contempt all the writers by whom 

he had been attacked, and ſome others whom 
he 3 unable to defend themſelves. 


At the head of the Dunces bo placed poor 
Theobald, whom he accuſed of ingratitude 
but whoſe real crime was ſuppoſed to be that 
of having reviſed Shakeſpeare more happily than 
himſelf. This ſatire had the effect which he 
intended, by blaſting the characters which it 
touched. Ralph, who, unneceſſarily inter- 
poſing in the quarrel, got a place in a ſubſe- 
quent edition, complained that for a time he 
was in danger of ſtarving, as the bookſellers 
had no longer any confidence in his capacity. 


The prevalence of this poem was gradual 
and ſlow : the plan, if not wholly new, was 
little underſtood by common readers. Many 
of the alluſions required illuſtration; the names 
were often expreſſed only by the initial and 
final letters, and, if they had been printed at 
length, were ſuch as few had known or re- 
collected. The ſubject itſelf had nothing ge- 
nerally intereſting, for whom did it concern 
to know that one or another ſcribler was a 
dunce? If therefore it had been poſſible for 
2 who were attacked to conceal their pain 


and 


Z 
_ and their reſentment, the Dunciad might have 
PTB N 


This, however, was not to be expected: 


every man is of importance to himſelf, and 


therefore, in his own opinion, to 6thers ; and, 
ſuppoſing the world already acquainted with 
all his pleaſures and his pains, is perhaps the 
firſt to publiſh injuries or misfortunes, which 


had never been known unleſs related by him- 


ſelf, and at which thoſe that hear them will 
only laugh ; for no man re ppc with the 


| . of vanity. 


<2 The hiſtory of the Dunciad is very minute- 
ly related by Pope himfelf, in a Dedication 
which he wrote to Lord Middleſex in the name 
of Savage. 2 51 


« I will relate 8 of the Dunces (for ſo 
** it has been commonly called), which began 
in the year 1727, and ended in 1730. 


When Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope thought it 
** proper, for reaſons ſpecified in the Preface to 
* their Miſcellanies, to publiſh ſuch little pie- 

ces of theirs as had caſually got abroad, 
© there was added to them the Treatiſe of the 
« Bathos, or the Art of Sinking in Poetry. It 
* happened that in one chapter of this piece 
< the ſeveral ſpecies of bad poets were ranged 
*in claſſes, to which. were prefixed almoſt 
= all | 
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<« all the letters of the alphabet (the greateſt 
part of them at random) but ſuch was the num- 
eber of poets eminent in that art, that ſome 
one or other took every letter to himſelf; all 
« fell into ſo violent a fury, that, for half a 
year or more, the common - newſpapers (in 

« moſt of which they had ſome property, as 
being hired writers) were filled with the 

«© moſt abuſive falſhoods and ſcurrilities they 
e could poſſibly deviſe. A liberty no way to 
«© be wondered at in thoſe people, and in thoſe 
papers, that for many years, during the un- 
e controuled licenſe of the preſs, had aſperſed 
* almoſt all the great characters of the age; 
de and this with impunity, their own perſons 
and names being utterly ſecret and obſcure. 


| This gave Mr. Pope the thought, that he 
1 had now ſome opportunity of doing good, 


« by detecting and dragging into light theſe 
e common enemies of mankind; fince, to in- 


e validate this univerſal ſlander, it ſufficed to 
% ſhew what contemptible men were the au- 
* thors of it. He was not without hopes, that, 
< by manifeſting the dullneſs of thoſe who had 
* only malice to recommend them, either the 
*© bookſellers would not find their account in 
employing them, or the men. themſelves, 
* when diſcovered, want courage to proceed 
ce in ſo unlawful an occupation. This it was 

e that . birth to the Dunciad; and he 
| thought 
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thought it an happineſs, that, by the late 
< flood of ſlander on himſelf, he had acquir- 


*« ed ſuch a peculiar right over their names as 
de was neceſſary to this nee | 


«« On the +66 of March, 1729, at St, 
<« James's, that poem - was preſented to the 
King and Queen (who had before been pleal- 
« ed to read it) by the right honourable Sir 
* Robert Walpole : and ſome days after the 
* whole impreſſion was taken and diſperſed by 
*< ſeveral noblemen and perſons of the firſt diſ- 
<< tinCtion, 


« It is certainly a true obſervation, chat no 
8 people are ſo impatient of cenſure as thoſe 
te who are the greateſt ſlanderers, which was 
te wonderfully exemplified on this occaſion. 
© On the day the book was firſt vended, a 4 
* crowd of authors beſieged the ſhop ; intrea- 
e ties, advices, threats of law and battery, 
e nay cries of treaſon, were all employed to 
e hinder the coming-out of the Dunciad: on 
* the other fide, the bookſellers and hawkers 
* made as great efforts to procure it. What 
e could a few poor authors do againſt ſo great 


<* a majority as the publick ? There was no 
1 3 a torrent with a finger, ſo out it 
Fi came. #2 | | 


51 1 ludicrous circumſtances attended it. 


The Dunces (for by this name they were 
| called) 
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et called) held weekly clubs, to conſult of hoſ- 
« tilities againſt the author: one wrote a let- 
e ter to 4 great miniſter, aſſuring him Mr. 

Pope was the greateſt enemy the government 
* had; and another bought his image in clay, 
* toexecute him in effigy; with which ſad ſort 
* of ſatisfaCtions the getitlemen were a litrle 
* comforted: 


e Some falſe editions of the book wal 
an owl in their frontiſpiece, the true one, 


« to diſtinguiſh it, fixed in its ſtead an aſs 
laden with authors. Then another ſurrep- 
te titious one being printed with the ſame aſs, 
<« the new edition in octavo returned for diſ- 
« tinction to the owl again. Hence aroſe a 
« oreat conteſt of bookſellers againſt bookſel- 
e lers, and advertiſements againſt advertiſe- 
« ments; ſome recommending the edition of 
e the ond” and others the edition of the aſs ; 
* by which names they came to be diſtinguiſh- 
« ed, to the great honour alſo of the gentle- 
te men of the Dunciad.” 


ec 


Pope appears by this narrative to have con- 
templated his victory over the Dunces with 
great exultation; and ſuch was his delight in 
the tumult which he had raiſed, that for a 
while his natural ſenſibility was ſuſpended, and 
he read reproaches and invectives without 
emotion, conſidering them only as the neceſ- 
ſary effects of that pain which he rejoiced in 
having given. 

Ver. II. 2 It: 
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It cannot however be concealed that, by 
his own confeſſion; he was the aggreſſor ; for 


nobody believes that the letters in the Bathos 


were placed at random; and it may be diſco- 
vered that, when he thinks himſelf concealed, 
he indulges the common vanity of common 
men; and triumphs in thoſe diſtinctions which 
he had affected to deſpiſe. He 1s proud that 
his book was preſented to the King and Queen 
by the right honourable Sir Robert Walpole ; 
he is proud that they had read it before; he is 
proud that the edition was taken off by the no- 
bility and perſons of the firſt diſtinction. 


The edition of which he ſpeaks was, I be- 
lieve, that, which by telling in the text the 


names and in the notes the characters of thoſe 


whom he had fatiriſed, was made intelligible 
and diverting. The criticks had now declared 
their approbation of the plan, and the com- 
mon reader began to like it without fear ; 
thoſe who were ſtrangers to petty literature, 
and therefore unable to decypher initials and 
blanks, had now names and perſons brought 
within their view; and delighted in the viſible 
effect of thoſe ſhafts of malice, which they had 
hitherto contemplated, as ſhot into the air. 


Dennis, upon the freſh provocation now 
given him, renewed the enmity which had for 
a time been appeaſed by mutual civilities ; 


and publiſhed remarks, which he had till then 


8 ſuppretſed, 
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ſuppreſſed, upon the Rape of the Lock. Many 
more grumbled in ſecret, or vented their re- 
ſentment in the newipapeary by N or in- 
vectives. 


Ducket, indeed, being mentioned as lov- 
ing Burnet with pious paſſion, pretended that 
his moral character was injured, and for ſome 
time declared his reſolution to take vengeance 
with a cudgel. But Pope appeaſed him, by 
changing pious paſſion to cordial friendſhip, and 
by a note, in which he vehemently diſclaĩms 
the malignity of meaning imputed to the firſt 
expreſſion. 


Aaron Hill, who was repreſented as diving 
for the prize, expoſtulated with Pope in a 
manner ſo much ſuperior to all mean ſolicita- 
tion, that Pope was reduced to ſneak and 
ſhuffle, ſometimes to deny, and ſometimes to 
| apologiſe ; he firſt endeavours to wound, and 
is then afraid to own that he meant a blow. 


The Diuncial, in te complete itch; is 
addreſſed to Dr. Swift: of the notes, part was 
written by Dr. Arbuthnot, and an apologeti- 
cal Letter was prefixed, ſigned by Cleland, but 
ſuppoſed to have been written by Pope. 


After this general war upon dulneſs, he 
ſeems to have indulged himſelf awhile in tran- 
2 8 but his ſubſequent productions prove 

2 2 that 
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that he was not idle. He publiſhed (173 1) 4 


poem on Taſte, in which he very particularly 
and ſeverely criticiſes the houſe, the furniture, 
the gardens, and the entertainments of Timon, 
a man of great wealth and little taſte. By Ti- 
mon he was univerſally ſuppoſed, and by the 
Earl of Burlington, to whom the poem is ad- 
dreſſed, was privately ſaid, to mean the Duke 
of Chandos ; a man perhaps too much delight- 


ed with pomp and ſhow, but of a temper kind 


and beneficent, and who had conſequently the 


voice of the n in his favour. 


A violent outery was therefore raiſed againſt 
the ingratitude and treachery of Pope, who 
was faid to have been indebted to the patronage 
of Chandos for a preſent of a thouſand pounds, 
and who gained the opportunity of n 
him by the kindneſs of his invitation. 

The receipt of the thouſand N Pope 
publickly denied; but from the reproach which 
the attack on a chara Ger ſo amiable brought 


upon him, he tried all means of eſcaping. 


The name of Cleland was again employed in 

an apology, by which no man was ſatisfied ; | 
and he was at laſt reduced to ſhelter his teme- 
rity behind diſſimulation, and endeavour to 
make that diſbelieved which he never had con- 
fidence openly to deny. He wrote an exculpa- 


| tory Letter to the Duke, which was anſwered 


with great magnanimity, as by a man who 
| accepted 
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accepted his excuſe without believi ng his pro- 
feſſions. He ſaid, that to have ridiculed his 
taſte, or his buildings, had been an indifferent 
action in another man ; but that in Pope, af- 
ter the reciprocal kindneſs that had been ex- 
changed between them, it had been leſs eaſily 
excuſed. 


Pope, in one of his letters, complaining of 
the treatment which his poem had found, 
owns that fuch criticks can intimidate him, nay 
almoſt perſuade him to write no more, which is a 
compliment this age deſerves. The man who 
threatens the world is always ridiculous ; for 
the world can eafily go on without him, and 
in a ſhort time will ceaſe to miſs him. I have 
heard of an ideot, who uſed to revenge his 
vexations by lying all night upon the bridge. 
There is nothing, ſays Juvenal, that a man will 
not believe in his own favour. Pope had been 
flattered till he thought himfelf one of the 
moving powers in the ſyſtem of life. When 
he talked of laying down his pen, thoſe who 
ſat round him intreated and implored, and 
ſelf-love did not ſuffer him to ſuſpect that 1 
went Away and laughed. 


The following year deprived him of Gay, a 
man whom he had known early, and whom 
he ſeemed to love with more tenderneſs than 
any other of his literary friends. Pope was 


now EO years old; an age at which 
the 
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the mind begins leſs eaſily to admit new con- 
fidence, and the will to grow leſs flexible, and 


when therefore the departure of an old friend 
1s very acutely felt. 


In the next year he loſt his mother, not by 
an unexpected death, for ſhe had laited to the 
age of ninety-three; but ſhe did not die unla- 
mented. The filial piety of Pope was in the 
higheſt degree amiable and exemplary ; his pa- 
rents had the happineſs of living till he was at 
the ſummit of poetical reputation, till he was 
at eaſe in his fortune, and without a rival in 
his fame, and found no diminution of his 
reſpect or tenderneſs. Whatever was his pride, 
to them he was obedient; and whatever was 
his ir ritability, to them he was gentle. Lite 
has, among its ſoothing and quiet comforts, 
few thipgs better to give than lach a ſon, 


One of the paſſages of Pope's life which 
ſeems to deſerve ſome enquiry, was a publica- 
tion of Letters between him and many of his 
friends, which falling into the hands of Curll, 
a rapacious bookſeller of no good fame, were 
by him printed and ſold. This volume con- 
taining ſome Letters from noblemen, Pope in- 
cited a proſecution againſt him in the Houſe of 
Lords for, breach of privilege, and attended 
himſelf to ſtimulate the reſentment of his 
friends. Curll appeared at the bar, and, know- 
ing himſelf in no great danger, oke of Pope 

with 
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with very little reverence. He has, ſaid Curll, 
a nack at verſiſying; but in proſe I think myſelf a 
match for him. When the orders of the Houſe 
were examined, none of them appeared to 
have been infringed ; Curll went away trium- 
phant, and Pope was left to ſeek ſome other 
remedy, 


Curll's account was, that one evening a man 
in a clergyman's gown, but with a lawyer's 
band, brought and offered to ſale a number 
of printed volumes, which he found to be 
Pope's epiſtolary correſpondence; that he aſk- 
ed no name, and was told none, but gave 
the price demanded, and thought himſelf au- 
thoriſed to uſe his purchaſe to his own ad- 
vantage. 


That Curll gave a true account of the tranſ- 
action, it is reaſonable to believe, becauſe no 
falſhood was ever detected; and when ſome 
years afterwards I mentioned it to Lintot, the 
ſon of Bernard, he declared his opinion to be, 

that Pope knew better than any body elſe how 
Curll obtained the copies, becauſe another 
parcel was at the ſame time ſent to himſelf, 

for which no price had ever been demanded, 

as he made known his reſolution not to pay a 
porter, and conſequently. not to end with a 
HA agent. 


Such care had dent taken to make them pub- 
lick, 
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lick, that they were ſent at once to two book- 
ſellers ; to Curll, who was likely to ſeize them 
as a prey, and to Lintot, who might be ex- 
pected to give Pope informatiqn of the ſeem- 
ing injury. Lintot, I believe, did nothing; 
and Curll did what was expected. That to 
make them publick was the only purpoſe may 
be reaſonably ſuppoſed, becauſe the numbers 
offered to ſale by the private meſſengers ſhew- 
ed that hope of gain could not have been the 
motive of the impreſſion. 


It ſeems that Pope, being defirous of print- 
ing his Letters, and not knowing how to do, 
without imputation of vanity, what has in 
this country been done very rarely, contrived 
an appearance of compulſion ; that when he 
could complain that his Letters were ſurreptiti- 
ouſly publiſhed, he might decently and de- 
fenſively PROM them himſelf. 


Pope's private correſpondence thus promul- 
gated, filled the nation with praiſes of his 
candour, tenderneſs and benevolence, the pu- 
rity of his purpoſes, and the fidelity of his 
friendſhip. There were ſome Letters which a 
very good or a very wiſe man would wiſh ſup- 
preſſed; but, as they had been already expo- 
ſed, it was impracticable now to retract them. 


From the peruſal of thoſe Letters, Mr. 
Allen firſt conceived the defire of knowing 
him; 


* 
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him; and with ſo much zeal did he cultivate 
the friendſhip which he had newly formed, 
that when Pope told his purpoſe of vindicating 
his own property by a genuine edition, he of- 
fered to pay the coſt. 


This hawerer Pope did not accept; but in 
time ſolicited a ſubſcription for a quarto vo- 
lume, which appeared (1737), I believe, 
with ſufficient profit. In the Preface he tells 
that his Letters were repoſited in a friend's li- 
brary, ſaid to be the Earl of Oxford's, and 
that the copy thence ſtolen was ſent to the 
preſs. The ſtory was doubtleſs received with 
different degrees of credit, It may be ſuſ- 
pected that the Preface to the Miſcellanies was 
written to prepare the publick for ſuch an in- 
cident; and to ſtrengthen this opinion, James 
Worſdale, a painter, who was employed in 
clandeſtine negociations, but whoſe veracity 


was very doutful, declared that he was the. 


meſlenger . who carried, by — 8 direction, 
M deen to Curll. 


When they were thus publiſhed and avow- 
ed, as they had relation to recent facts, and 
perſons either then living or not yet forgotten, 
they may be ſuppoſed to have found readers; 
but as the facts were minute, and the charac- 
ters being either private or literary, were little 
known, or little regarded, they awakened no 
popular kindneſs or reſentment: the book ne- 

ver 
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ver became much the ſubje& of converſation; 
ſome read it as contemporary hiſtory, and 
ſome perhaps .as a model of epiſtolary lan- 
| guage; but thoſe who read it did not talk of 
it. Not much therefore was added by it to 
fame or envy; nor do I remember that it pro- 


duced either publick praiſe, or publick cenſure. 


It had however, in ſome degree, the re- 
commendation of novelty. Our language has 
few Letters, except thoſe of ſtateſmen. Howel 
indeed, about a century ago, publiſhed his 
Letters, which are commended by Merbef, 
and which alone of his hundred volumes con- 
tinue his memory. Loveday's Letters were 
printed only once; thoſe of Herbert and Suck- 
ling are hardly known. Mrs, Phillip's 
[Orinda's] are equally neglected ; and thoſe 
of Waiſh ſeem written as exerciſes, and were 
never ſent to any living miſtreſs or friend, 
Pope's epiſtolary excellence had an open field; 
he had no Engliſh rival, living or dead. | 


Pope 1 18 e in this collection as e 
with the other contemporary wits, and cer- 
tainly ſuffers no diſgrace in the compariſon ; ; 
but it muſt be remembered that he had the 
power of favouring himſelf; he might have 
originally had publication in his mind, and 
have written with care, or have afterwards ſe- 
lected thoſe which he had moſt - happily con- 
ceived, or moſt diligently laboured; and 1 
know 
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know not whether there does not appear 
ſomething more ſtudied and artificial in his 
productions than the reſt, except one long 
Letter by Bolingbroke, compoſed with all the 
{kill and induſtry of a profeſſed author. It is 
indeed not eaſy to diſtinguiſh affectation from 
habit; he that has once ftudiouſly formed a 
ſtyle, rarely writes afterwards with complete 
eaſe. Pope may be ſaid to write always with 
his reputation in his head; Swift perhaps 
like a man who remembered that he was writ- 
ing to Pope; but Arbuthnot like one who 


lets his thoughts drop from his mu as they. riſe 
into his mind, 


3 


Before theſe Letters appeared, he publiſhed 
the firſt part of what he perſuaded himſelf to 
think a ſyſtem of Ethicks, under the title of 
an Eſay on Man: which, if his Letter to Swift 
(of Sept. 14, 1725) be rightly explained by 
the commentator, had been eight years under 
his conſideration, and of which he ſeems. to 
have deſired the ſucceſs with great ſolicitude. 
He had now many open and doubtleſs many 
ſecret enemies. The Dunces were yet ſmart- 
ing with the war; and the ſuperiority which 
he publickly arrogated, diſpoſed the world to 
wiſh his humiliation. | 


All this he knew, and again all this he 


provided. His own name, and that of his 


friend to whom the work is inſeribed, were 
in 
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in the firſt editions carefully ſuppreſſed; and 
the poem, being of a new kind, was aſcribed 
to one or another, as favour determined, or 
conjecture wandered ; it was given, ſays War- 
burton, to every man, except him only who 
could write it. Thoſe who like only when 
they like the author, and who are under the 
dominion of a name, condemned it; and 
thoſe admired it who are willing to ſcatter 
praiſe at random, which while it is unappro- 
priated excites no .envy. Thoſe friends of 
Pope, that were truſted with the ſecret, went 
about laviſhing honours on the new-born poet, 
and hinting that Pope was never ſo much in 
danger from any former rival. 


To thoſe authors hems he had perſonally 
offended, and to thoſe whoſe opinion the world 


_ conſidered as decifive, and whom he ſuſpected. 


of envy or malevolence, he ſent his eſſay as a 
preſent before publication, that they might 

defeat their own enmity by praiſes, which they 
could not afterwards decently retract. 


With theſe precautions, in 1733 was pub- 
hihed the firſt part of the Efay on Man. There 
had been for ſome time a report that Pope was 


buſy upon a Syſtem of Morality ; but this de- 


fign was not diſcovered in the new poem, 
which had a form and a title with which its 
readers were unacquainted. Its reception was 


not uniform; ſome thought it a very imper- | 


fect 
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ect piece, though not without good lines. 
While the author was unknown, ſome, as 
will always happen, favoured him as an ad- 
venturer, and ſome cenſured him as an in- 
truder; but all thought him above neglect; 
the ſale increaſed, and editions were multiplied. 


Wy: ſubſequent editions of the firſt Epiſtle 
exhibited two memorable corrections. At firſt, 
the poet and his friend 


. 
Expatiate free o'er this ſcene of man, 
A * maze of walks without a plan. 


For which he wrote afterwards, 
A r maze, but not without a plan. 


For, if there were no plan, it was vain to 
deſcribe or to trace the maze. 


The other alteration was of theſe —_— 


And ſpite of WY and in thy reaſon s ſpite, 
One truth is clear, whatever is, is — i 


but having afterwank diſcovered, or been 
ſhewn, that the truth which ſubſiſted in ſpire 
of. reaſon could not be very clear, he ſubſtituted 

And ſ pite of pride, in erring reaſen's ſpite. 


To ſuch overſights will the moſt vigorous 
8 mind 
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mind be liable, when it is employed at once 
upon ä and poetry. 


The eon and third Epiſtles were publiſh- 
ed; and Pope was, I believe, more and more 
fuſpe&ted of writing them; at laſt, in 1734, 
he avowed the fourth, and claimed the honour 
of a moral poet. 


In the concluſion it is ſufficiently acknow- 
ledged, that the doctrine of the Ef/ay on Man 
was received from Bolingbroke, who is ſaid 
to have ridiculed Pope, among thoſe who en- 
joyed his confidence, as having adopted and 
advanced principles of which he did not per- 
ceive the conſequence, and as blindly propa- 
gating opinions contrary to his own. That 
thoſe communications had been conſolidated 
into a ſcheme regularly drawn, and delivered 
to Pope, from whom it returned only trans- 
formed from proſe to verſe, is reported, but 
hardly can be true. The Eſſay plainly appears 
the fabrick of a poet: what Bolingbroke ſup- 
plied could be only the firſt principles; the 
order, illuſtration, and embelliſhments muſt 
be all Pope's: 5 | 


Theſe eps it is not t my buſineſs to clear 
from obſcurity, dogmatiſm, or falſchood ; but 
they were not immediately examined; philo- 
ſophy and poetry have not often the ſame 
readers; and the Eſſay abounded in ſplendid 

amplifica- 
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amplifications and ſparkling ſentences, which 


were read and admired, with no great atten- 


tion to their ultimate purpoſe; its flowers 
caught the eye, which did not ſee what the 
gay foilage concealed, and for a time flouriſh- 
ed in the ſunſhine of univerſal approbation. 


So little was any evil tendency diſcovered, 


that, as innocence is unſuſpicious, many read 
it for a manual of piety. 


Its reputation ſoon invited a tranſlation. It 
was firſt turned into French proſe, and after- 


wards by Reſnel into verſe. Both tranſlations. 


fell into the hands of Crouſaz, who firſt, when 
he had the verſion in proſe, wrote a general 
cenſure, and afterwards reprinted Reſnel's ver- 


ſion, with particular remarks upon every pa- 
ragraph. 7 


Crouſaz was a rolls of Switzerland, emi- 


nent for his treatiſe of Logick, and his Exa- 


men de Pyr rhoniſme, and, however little known | 


or regarded, was no mean antagoniſt. His 
mind was one of thoſe in which philofophy 
and piety are happily united. He was ac- 
cuſtomed to argument. and diſquiſition, and 
perhaps was grown too deſirous of detecting 
faults; but his intentions were always right, 
his opinions were ſolid, and his religion pure. 


His inceſſant vigilance for the promotion of 
piety diſpoſed him to look with diſtruſt upon 
| all 
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all metaphyſical ſyſtems of Theology, and all 
ſchemes of virtue and happineſs purely ra- 
tional, and therefore it was not long before 
he was perſuaded that the pofitions of Pope, 
as they terminated for the moſt part in natu- 
ral religion, were intended to draw mankind 
away from Revelation, and to repreſent the 
whole courſe of things as a neceſſary concate- 
nation of indiſſoluble fatality ; and it is un- 
deniable, that in many paſſages a religious eye 
may eaſily diſcover expreſſions not very fa- 
vourable to morals, or to liberty. 


About this time Warburton began to make 
his appearance in the firſt ranks of learning. 
He was a man of vigorous faculties, a mind 
fervid and vehement, ſupplied by inceſſant 
and unlimited enquiry, with wonderful extent 
and variety of knowledge, which yet had not 
oppreſſed his imagination, nor clouded his 
perſpicacity. To every work he brought a 
memory full fraught with a fancy fertile of 

original combinations, and at once exerted the 
powers of the ſcholar, the reaſoner, and the 
wit. But his knowledge was too multifarious 
to be always exact, and his purſuits were too 
eager to be always cautious. His abilities gave 
him an haughty confidence, which he diſdain- 
ed to conceal or molfify ; and his impatience 
of oppoſition diſpoſed him to treat his adver- 
ſaries with ſuch contemptuous ſuperiority as 
neu his readers commonly his enemies, and 
excited 
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excited againſt him the wiſhes of ſome who 
favoured-his cauſe. He ſeems to have adopted 


the Roman Emperor's determination, oderint 


dum metuant ; he uſed noallurements of gentle 
language, but wiſhed to compel! aher than 
perſuade. 


His ſtyle is copious without ſelection, and 
forcible without neatneſs; he took the words 


that preſented themſelves: his diction. is coarſe. 


and e his ſentences are unmeaſured. 


He had, in the 8 part of his life, deaf. 
ed himſelf with the notice of inferior wits, | 


and correſponded with the enemies of Pope. 


A Letter was produced, when he had perhaps 


himſelf forgotten it, in which he tells Conca- 
nen, that Milton borrowed by affectation, Dry- 


den by., idlents,.. and Pope by, neceſity.... And 
when Theobald publiſhed Shakeſpeare, in op- 
poſition to Pope, the beſt notes were l | 


by Wee. 


But che bie v was now come — Warbur- 
ton was to change his opinion, and Pope was - 


to find a defender in him who had contribut- 
ed ſo much t to the exaltation of his rival. 


1 


The Srevizanice of Waben enciteit againſt : 
him every artifice-of offence; and therefore it 


may be ſuppoſed that his union with Pope 
was cenſured as hypocritical inconſtancy; but 


Vor. II. A a ſurely 
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ſurely to think differently, at different times, 
of poetical merit, may be eaſily allowed. 
Such opinions are often admitted, and diſ- 
miſſed without nice examination. Who is 
there that has not found reaſon for changing 
his mind about queſtions of greater impor- K 
tance ? 


4 * 
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Warburton, idle was this e un- 


dertook, without ſolititation, 'to - reſcue Pope 


from the talons of Crouſaz, by freeing him 
from the imputation of favouring fatality, or 
rejecting revelation ;' and from month to month 
continued a vindication of the Eſay of Man, 
in the literary mpg ig * n aer eee * 


en ANY Meck, 


e db. 02 abttraricd Mito ad 
Pope, who probably TOR 0 doubt the 

tendency of his on Work, was glad that this 
poſitions,” of which he 'perceiv d himſelf not 
to know the full meaning, could by any mode 
of interpretation be made to meat well. How 
much he was pleaſed with his gratuitous de- 
nen the OY wan evic ent ly fhicws : 
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J. 2 jut 1 from Mr. R. two 
more of your Letters. It is in the greateſt 
< hurry imaginable that I write this 3 but I. 
cannot help thanking you in particular for. 
8 a third Letters:which, is wg 

1. A e clear, 
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clear, ſhort, and full, that 1 think Mr. 
« Crouſaz oug ght never to . have. another, an- 
« ſwer, and deſerved not ſo good an one. I 

can only ſay, you do him too much hongur, 

* and me too much right, ſo odd as the ex- 

<* preſſion; ſeems; for you have made my 
8 * ene Clear as 1 { 80 to have done, and | 


A444 


err 


fag N fg natural body. is 92 lame 
ec « ill. when it is glorified, : I; am ſure I-like 
eit better than I did before, and ſo will every 
man elſe. I know. 1 meant Juſt what vou 
« explain; but 1 did not explain my own 
0 meaning ſo well as you. You. 4 underſta 

* me as well as. I do myſelf; but you 1 
eme better than I could expreſs myſelf. 

Fray, accept the ſincereſt. acknowledgements, 
«] cannot but wiſh theſe, Letters were put t to- 
gether in one Book, and intend (with, your 
cc leaye) to procure. a, tranſlation. of part, at 
40 lea of all em into E rench; but 1 thall 
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By this nd 1 eager — of an ex- 
3 comment, Pope teſtified that, what- 
ever might be the ſeeming or real import of 
the principles which he had received from Bo- 
lingbroke, he had not intentionally attacked | 
religion; and Bolingbroke, if he meant to 
make him without his on. conſent an inſtru a 


en 
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ment 'of- miſchief, und him now engaged 
with his 4 PIEY va” the ide Andean 
77 is Adee "i Bolingbroke Enes 
Bor Pope his real opinions. He once diſco- 
vered them to Mr. Hocke, who related them 
again to Pope, and was told by him that he 
muſt have miſtaken tte meaning of what he 
heard; and Bofitigbtoke, when Pope's unea- 
ſineſs incited Him to defire àn explanation, 
detlared that Hdoke' had müſendetftood him. 


— 
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0 Belingb brs e Hatell ation” 10 had 
drawn hi pupil from him ; and a little be- 
fore Pope's death they Bad x diſpute, from 
which ey paſted. E mutual averfion. | 


Nur 25! £03 
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Flein tlis time Pope lived in the doſelt! in- 
1 timach with his commentator, and amply re- 
warded his Ki indiiefs' and his zeal ; for he in- 
troduced him to Mr. Murray, y whoſe inte- 
reſt he became preacher at Lincoln's Inn, and 
to Mr. Allen, Who gave him his niece and 
his eſtate, and by conſequence à biſhoprick; 

when he died he left him the property of his 
works; a legacy which may be ere 
eſtimated a at you: ens 1 


18 * 


4 - Page 8 fonduchs for ths Effay on Man 0 

a 9 5 by his deſire of its propagation. Dob- 
ſon, who had gained reputation by his verſion 
of ang s Solomon, was — by him to tran- 


"2 3 


ſlate 
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flate it into Latin verſe, and was for that pur- 
poſe ſome: time at Twickenham; but he left 
his work, whatever was the reaſon, unfiniſh- 
ed; and, by Benſon's invitation, undertook 
the longer taſk of Paradiſe Loft. Pope then 
deſired his friend to find a ſcholar who ſhould 
turn his Eſſay into Latin proſe ; but no ſuch 
ESTES * ever p 


Pope Lond at this time among the —_ with 
that reception and reſpect to which his works 
entitled him, and which he had not impaired 
by any private miſconduct or factious partia- 
lity. Though Bolingbroke was his friend; 
Walpole was not his enemy; but treated him 
with ſo much conſideration as, at his requeſt, 
to ſolicit and obtain from the French Miniſter 
an abby for Mr. Southcot, whom he conſi- 
dered himſelf as obliged to reward, by this ex- 
ertion of his intereſt, for the benefit which he 
had received from his ieee in a a long Me 
neſs. | | 


It was aid, that, when the Court was at 
Richmond, Queen Caroline had declared her 
intention to viſit him. This may have been 
only a careleſs effuſion, thought on no more: 
| the report of ſuch notice, however, was ſoon 
in many mouths ; and, if I do not forget 
or miſapprehend Savage's account, Pope, pre- 
tending to decline what was not yet offered, 
left his houſe for a time, not, I ſuppoſe, for 
1 any 
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any other reaſon than leſt he ſhould be thought 
to ſtay at home in expectation of an honour 
which would not be conferred. He was there- 
fore angry at Swift, who repreſents him as re- 
fang the wiſts of a” "yen, becauſe he knew 
that v hat had never n had 1 never been 
refuſed. 160-7 $1079 


— 


Beſide the Be — of ſy fappoſ. 


| ed to be contained in the Eſſay i on Man, 1t was 


his intention to write diſtinct poems upon the 
different duties or conditions of life; one of 
which is the Epiſtle to Lord Bathurſt (1733) 
on the Uſe of Ricbes, a piece on which he 2 
en one labour to me becky lee 9% 
Ante this poem bas wickets e are \hiftorical: 
17 thrown, and ſome known characters are in- 
troduced, with others of which it is difficult 
to ſay how far they are real or fictitious; but 
the praiſe of Kyrl, the Man of | Refs, deſerves 
particular examination, who, after a long and 
pompous enumeration of his publick works and 
private charities, i is faid to have diffaſed all thoſe 
bleſſings from five hundred a ear. Wonders 
Are told, and willingly heard. The truth is; 
that 'Kjr} was à man of known integrity, and 
active 3 by whoſe ſolicitation the 
wealthy were perſuaded to pay contributions to 
his charitable ſchemes; this influence he obs 
rained by an example of liberality exerted to tie 


£33 "” 4 lion 1 Po Of s Es: : 7 3 IV 1 2YoH 1. 44 31 935}. 
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vir Spence, | * 

Lt utmoſt 
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utmoſt extent of his power, and was thus ena- 
bled to give more than he had. This account 
Mr. Victor received from the miniſter of the 
place, and I have preſerved it, that the praiſe 
of a good man being made more credible, may 
be more ſolid. Narrations of romantick and 
impracticable virtue will be read with wonder, 
but that which is unattainable is recommend - 
ed in vain; that good may be endeavoured, it 
8 _ be n to be en | 


This i 18 the andy: piece in which ahds author 

Has given a hint of his religion, by ridiculing 
the ceremony of burning the pope, and by 
mentioning with ſome indignation the inne 
tion on "uy Monument. 


When is poem was firſt publiſhed, the dia- 
logue, having no letters of direction, was 
perplexed and obſcure. Pope ſeems to have 
written with no very diſtinct idea; for he 
calls that an Epiſtle to Bathurſt, in which Ba- 
thurſt is dune as en, | 


He: een PRA e to OW 
Cobham his Characters of Men, written with 
cloſe attention to the operations of the mind 
and modifications of life. In this poem he has 
endeavoured to eſtabliſu and exemplify his fa- 
vourite theory of the Ruling Paſfon, by which 
he means an original direction of deſire to ſome 
1 * object, an innate affection which 
5 gives 
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gives all action a determinate and invariable 
tendency, and operates upon the whole ſyſ- 
tem of life, either openly, or more ſecretly by 
the intervention of ſome aida. or lber 
d een | 


| of any paſlion, thus innate _ irceſitible 
the exiſtence may reaſonably be doubted. Hu- 
man characters are by no means conſtant; men 
change by change of place, of fortune, ot 
acquaintance; he who is at one time a lover 
of pleaſure, is at another a lover of money. 
Thoſe indeed who attain any excellence, com- 
monly ſpend life in one purſuit ; for excellence 
is not often gained upon eaſier terms. But to 
the particular ſpecies of excellence men are di- 
rected, not by an aſcendant planet or predomi- 
nating humour, but by the firſt book which 
they read, ſome early converſation which they 
heard, or ſome nn a n aur 
and emulation. | Wan 


It muſt "Tg at : leaſt ho Ne 1 1-6" 
Paſſion, antecedent to reaſon and obſervation, 
. mult have an object independent on human 
contrivance; for there can be no natural de- 
fire: of artificial good. No man therefore can 
be born, in the ſtrict acceptation, a lover of 
money; for he may be born where money 
does not exiſt; nor can he be born, in a 
moral ſenſe, a lover of his country; for ſocie- 
oy ney regulated, is a ſtate contradiſ- 


tin- 
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tinguiſhed from a ſtate of nature; and any 
attention to that coalition of intereſts which 
makes the happineſs of a country, is poſſible 
only to thoſe whom enquiry and reflection have 
enabled to comprehend it. 


This doctrine is in itſelf pernicious as well 
as falſe ; its tendency is to produce the belief 
of a kind of moral predeſtination, or over- 
ruling principle which cannot be reſiſted ; he 
that admits it, is prepared to . comply- with 
every deſire that caprice or opportunity ſhall 
excite, and to flatter himſelf that he ſubmits 
only to the lawful dominion of Nature, in 
obeying the reſiſtleſs authority of his ruling. 
Paſfion. | 


Pope has formed his theory with ſo little 
Mill, that, in the examples by which he illuſ- 
trates and confirms it, he has confounded paſ- 
. appetites, 1 habits. 
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ter, in an Eviſtle Nn to have been ad- 
dreſſed to Martha Blount, but which the laſt 
edition has taken from her, the Characters of 
Nomen. This poem, which has laboured 
with great diligence, and in the author's opi- 
nion with great ſucceſs, was neglected at its 
firſt publication, as: the commentator ſuppoſes, 
| becauſe. the publick was informed by an ad- 
rim that it contained no Character 

drawn 

/ 
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drawn from the life; an aſſertion which Pope 
probably did not expect or wiſh to have been 
believed, and which he ſoon gave his readers 
ſafficient reaſon to diſtruſt, by telling them in 
a note, that the work was imperfect, becauſe 
part of his Sa ee was Thad 00 2 to be 92 
N * 


The time however ſoon e came, in which i it 
was fafe to diſplay the Dutcheſs of Marlbo- 
rough under the name of Atoſſa ; and her 
character was inſerted with no > great honour 
to _ writer 8 en | TE po 


He publihed fit time to time (ele een 
1730 and 1740) Imitations of different poems 
of Horace, generally with his name, and 
once as was ſuſpected without it. What he 
was upon moral principles ſwine: to own, 
he ought to have ſuppreſſed. Of theſe pieces 
it 1s uſeleſs to ſettle the dates, as. they had 
ſeldom much relation to the times, and per- 


haps had been long i. in his e FIT 0 


This mode of iütstisn, in which the an- 
cients are familiariſed, by adapting their ſen- 
timents to modern” topicks, by making Ho- 
race ſay of Shakeſpeare what he originally ſaid 
of Ennius, and accommodating his fatires on 
Pantolabus and Nomentanus to the flatterers 

and prodigals of our on time, was firſt prac- 
tiſed in the reign of Charles the Second by 
4 10 Oldham 
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Oldham and Rocheſter, at leaſt I remember 
no inſtances more ancient. It is a kind of 
middle compoſition between tranſlation and ori- 
ginal deſign, which pleaſes when the thoughts 
are unexpectedly applicable, and the parallels 
lucky. It ſeems to have been Pope's favourite 
amuſement; for he has carried it further than 
—_ MM poet. | 


Bs - publiſhed likewiſe a revival, in ſmoother 
numbers, of Dr. Donne's Satires, which was 
recommended to him by the Duke of Shrewſ- 
bury and the Earl of Oxford. They made no 
great impreſſion on the publick. Pope ſeems 
to, have known their imbecillity, and there- 
fore ſuppreſſed them while he was yet contend- 
ing to riſe in reputation, but ventured them 
when he thought their deficiencies more likely 
to be imputed t to Donne than to himſelf. 


The Epiſtle to Dr. Seth, 3 ſeems 
to be Gerwed in its firſt deſign from Boileau's 
Addreſs a ſon Eſprit, was publiſhed in Janu- 
ary 1735, about a month before the death of 
him to whom it is inſcribed. It is to be re- 
gretted that either honour or pleaſure ſhould 
have been miſſed | by Arbuthnot; a man eſti- 
mable for his learning, amiable for his life, | 
and venerable "I his: pn t 


%- 
5 EH * 


.” Aibuthfiot was a mä of great bee 
on, 1kiiful in his profeſſion, verſed in the 
| ſciences, 
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ſciences, acquainted with ancient literature, 


and able to animate his maſs of knowledge by 
a bright and active imagination; 42 ſcholar 


with great brilliancy of wit; a wit, who, in 


the crowd of life, retained and diſcovered a Boe 


ble ardour of en cal, 

In this poem Pope ſeems! to reckon with the 
publick, He vindicates himſelf from cenſures; 
and with dignity, rather than arrogance; en- 
ores his own SG to kindneſs and per. 


gy this poem are interwoven ſeveral | para- 
graphs which had been before printed as a frag- 
ment, and among them the ſatirical lines 
upon Addiſon, of which the laſt couplet has | 


been twice corrected. It Was at firſt, 


Who would not ſmile if ſuch a man there be? ? 

Who would not ann if Addiſon u were ber 
Then, 5 

Who would not grieve 55 ſach a man. o there 

be? 

Who would not laugh if Addiſon were he? ? 
At laſt it is, | 

Who but muſt laugh if ſack's a man aithere be? 


Who Wewer not "or if Atticus were he? 


He was at this time at open war mich Card 
Hervey, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a 


ſteady adherent to the Miniſtry, and, being 
offended with a contemptuous anſwer-to one 


of 
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of his pamphlets, had ſummoned Pulteney to 
to a duel. Whether he or Pope made the firſt 
attack, perhaps cannot now be eaſily known: 
he had. written an invective againſt Pope, 
whom he calls, Hard as thy heart and as thy 
birth obſcure ; and hints that his father was a 
batter, To this Pope wrote a reply in verſe 
and proſe: the verſes are in this poem; and 
the proſe, though it was never ſent, is print- 
ed among his Letters, but to a cool reader of 
_ the — time W N but tedious | 
His laſt Satires, of the general kind, were 
two dialogues, named from the year in which 
they were publiſhed Seventeen hundred and 
Thirty-eight. | In: theſe poems many are praiſ- 
ed, and many are reproached. Pope was then 
entangled 1 in the oppoſition; a follower. of the 
prince of Wales, who dined at his houſe, and 
the friend of many who obſtructed and cen- 
Htical partiality was too plainly ſhewn; he 
forgot the prudence with which he paſſed, in 
his earlier years, uninjured and unoffending 
rough much more violent conflicts of faction. 


In the firſt dialogue, having an opportu- 
nity of praiſing Allen of Bath, he aſked his 
leave to mention him as a man not illuſtrious 
by any merit of his anceſtors, and called him 
in his verſes lo- born Allen. Men are ſeldom 

Ds ly ſatisfied 
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ſatisfied with praiſe introduced or enen by 
any mention of defect. Allen ſeems not to 
| have taken any pleaſure in his epithet, acts 
was n net into e . 


' 


8 the Wend Aulages he took "REY liberty 
with one of the Foxes, among others; which 
Fox, in a reply to Lyttelton, took an opportu- 
nity of repaying, by reproaching him with 
the friendſhip of a lampooner, who ſcattered 
his ink without fear or decency, and againſt 
whom he hoped the reſentment of the Legiſ- 
5 ae Nane be ee 

ee . time paul Whitehead. a mall 
W was ſummoned before the Lords for a 
poem called Manner, together with Dodſley 
his publiſner. Whitehead, who hung looſe 
upon ſociety, ſculked and eſeaped; but Dod- 
Aley's-ſhop and family made his appearance ne- 
ceſſary. He was, however, ſoon diſmiſſed; 
and the whole proceſs was probably intend- 
ed rather to pa Nope en o e ene 
ee Hu ] . 025 162 
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Pla ater 3 to 1 
patriot with the poet, nor drew his pen upon 
ſtateſmen. That he defiſted from his -attempts 
of reformation i is imputed, by his commenta- 
tor, to his'deſpair of prevailing over the cor- 
ruption of the time. He was not likely to 


habe been ever of opinion tlrat the dread of 
his 
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his ſatire would countervail the love of power 
or of money; he pleaſed himſelf with being 
important and formidable, and gratified ſome- 
times his pride, and ſometimes his reſentment 3 
till at laſt he began to think he ſhould be more 
ſafe, if he were leſs Buff. 


The Amen of Scriblerus, oubliſhed bons ; 
this time, extend only to the firſt. book of a 
work, projected in concert by Pope, Swift, 
and Arbuthnot, who uſed to meet in the time 
of Queen Anne and denominated themſelves, 
the Scriblerus Club. Their purpoſe was to 

cenſure the abuſes of learning by a fictitious 
Life of an infatuated Scholar. They were 
diſperſed; the deſign was never completed; 
and Warburton laments its miſearriage, as an 
event ra diſaſtrona. to- wow . (161 


* 27 - 
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Af the ol may be mace: 'by this a Ons 5 
cimen, Which ſeems to be the production of 
Arbuthnot, with a few touches perhaps by 
Po ope, the: want of more will not be much la- 
mented ; for the follies which the: writer ri 
dicules are ſo little practiſed, that they are 
not known ; nor can the ſatire be underſtood! 
but by the learned: he raiſes phantoms of ab- 
ſurdity, and then drives them PW He 
cures diſeaſes cnn were never felt. 1 
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For this Wie the joint production of 


three great writers has neyer obtained any no- 
: tice 


ares 
tice from mankind; it has been little read, or 
when read has been forgotten, as no man 


could be wiſer, better, or merrier, * remem- 
her : 03 FAQ #1 Sm: 


The FORD cannot boaſt of much otiginali i 
ty; for, beſides its general reſemblance to 
Don Quixote, there will be found in it parti- 
cular Aale n of the A of Mr. —_ | 


Soft eitel ſo m of it into „ Ireland as 

ſupplied him with hints for his Travels; and 

with thoſe the world might have been con- 
| anne, a e dn reſt had been I: 


Pope had fought Fort ae and fontiinerits 
in a region not known to have been explored 
by many other of the "Engliſh writers; he 
had conſulted the modern writers of Latin 
poetry, à claſs of authors whom Boileau en- 

deavoured to bring into contempt, and who 
are too generally neglected. Pope, however, 
was not aſhamed of their acquaintance, nor 
ungrateful for the advantages which he might 
have derived from it. A ſmall ſelection from 
the Italians who wrote in Latin had been 
publiſhed at London, about the latter end of 
the laſt oentury, by a man who concealed his 
name, but whom his Preface ſnews to have 
been well qualified for his undertaking. This 
collection Pope amplified by more than half, 
* A (1749) publiſhed 1 it in two volumes, but 
injuriouſſy 
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injuriouſly omitted his predeceſſor's Preface. 
To theſe books, which had nothing but the 
mere text, no regard was paid, the authors 
were ſtill neglected, and the editor was nei- 
ther praiſed nor Gt 


He did not fink into idleneſs he had plan- 
ned a work, which he conſidered as cablequent 
to his Eſay on Man, of which he has given this 

account to Dr. Swift. 


e March 25, 1736. 


* If ever I write any more Epiſtles in verſe, 
* one of them ſhall be addreſſed to you. I 
© have long concerted it, and begun it; but 
J would make what bears your name as 
** finiſhed as my laſt work ought to be, that 
e is to ſay, more finiſhed than any of the 

< reſt, The ſubject is large, and will divide 
into four Epiſtles, which naturally follow 
_ © the Eſay on Man, viz. 1. Of the Extent 
ce and Limits of Human Reaſon and Science. 
* 2, A View of the uſeful and therefore at- 
ge tainable, and of the unuſeful and therefore 
* unattainable Acts. 3. Of the Nature, Ends, 
Application, and Uſe of different Capacities. 
* 4. Of the Uſe of Learning, of the Science, 
© of the World, and of Wit. It will conclude 
with a ſatire againſt the Miſapplication of 
“all theſe, exemplified by Pictures, Charac- 
ters, and Examples.” 
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This work in its full extent, being now 
afflicted with an aſthma, and finding the 
powers of life gradually declining, he had no 
longer courage to undertake; but, from the 
materials which he had provided, he added, 
at Warburton's requeſt, another book to the 
Dunciad, of which the deſign is to ridicule 
ſuch ſtudies as are either hopeleſs or uſeleſs, 
as either purſue what is unattainable, or what, 
if it be attained, is . 


When this book was printed (1742) the 


laurel had been for ſome time upon the head 


of Cibber ; a man whom it cannot be ſuppoſ- 
ed that Pope could regard with much kind- 
neſs or eſteem, though in one of the Imita- 
tions of Horace he has liberally enough praiſ- 
ed the Careleſs Huſband. In the Dunciad, 
among other worthleſs ſeribblers, he had men- 


tioned Cibber; who, in his Apology, com- 


plains of the great poet's unkindneſs as more 


injurious, ue ſays he; I a have ne 
ed Pim. 1 1185 | 


It might have been expected that Pope 
ſhould have been, in ſome degree, mollified 
by this ſubmiſſive gentleneſs; but no ſuch 
conſequence appeared. Though he condeſcend- 
ed to commend Cibber once, he mentioned 
him afterwards contemptuouſly in one of his 
Satires, and again in his Epiſtle to Arbuth- 
not; and in the fourth book of the Dunciad 

attacked 
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attacked him with acrimony, to which the 
provocation is not eaſily diſcoverable. Per- 
haps he imagined that in ridiculing the Lau- 
reat, he ſatiriſed thoſe by whom the laurel 
had been given, and gratified that ambitious 


Ppetulance with which he affected to intult the 
great, | | 


The ſeverity of this ſatire left Cibber no 
longer any patience. He had confidence enough 
in his own powers to believe that he could 
diſturb the quiet of his adverſary, and doubt- 
Teſs did not want inſtigators, who, without 
any care about the victory, deſired to amuſe 
themſelves by looking on the conteſt. He 
therefore gave the town a pamphlet, in which 
he declares his reſolution from that time never 
to bear another blow without returning it, 
and to tire out his adverſary by eee 
if he cannot 2 55 _ Math 7 
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The eat bids Seppel ele tvlignity 
of Pope he imputes to a very diſtant càuſe. 
After the Three Hours after Marriage had been 
driven off the ſtage, by the offence Which the 
mummy and crocodile gave the audience, 
while the exploded ſcene was yet freſh in me- 
mory, it happened that Cibber played Bays \ 
in the Rebearſal; and, as it had been uſual to 
enliven the part by the mention of any recent 
theatrical tranſactions, he ſaid, that he once 
thought to have introduced his lovers diſguiſ- 
Bbz ed 
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ed in a Mummy and a Crocodile. This,” 
ſays he, © was received with loud claps, which 
e indicated contempt of the play. Pope, 
who was behind the ſcenes, meeting him as 
he left the ſtage, attacked him, as he ſays, 
virulence of a Vit out of his ſenſes; 
he replied, © that he would take no 
ce other notice of what was ſaid by ſo parti- 
* cular a man than to declare, that, as often 
as he played that Part, he would 8 the 
t ſame Feen. 


: He en his opinion to a that "I was 
one of the. authors of the play which he fo 
zealoufly defended ; and adds an idle ory of 
Pope's DENAVIOUT at a tavern. 


The aepeles; was written with litle power 
of thought or language, and, if ſuffered to 
remain without notice, would have -been very 
ſoon forgotten. Pope had now been enough 
acquainted with human life to know, if his 


paſſion had not been too powerful for his 


underſtanding, that, from à contention like 
his with Cibber, the world ſeeks nothing but 
diverſion, which is given at the expence of the 
higher character. When Cibber lampooned 
Pope, curioſity was excited; what Pope would 
ſay of Cibber nobody enquired, but in hope 
that Pope's aſperity might betray his pain 
and leſſen his „ | 


He 
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He ſhould therefore have ſuffered the pam- 
phlet to flutter and die, without confeſſing 
that it ſtung him. The diſhonour of being 
ſhewn as Cibber's antagoniſt could never be 
compenſated by the victory. Cibber had 
nothing to loſe; when Pope' had exhauſted 
all his malignity upon him, he would rife in 
the eſteem both of his friends and his ene- 
mies. Silence only could have made him de- 
ſpicable; the blow which did not appear to be 

felt, would have been ſtruck in vain. 


But Pope's irraſcibility prevailed, and he re- 
ſolved to tell the whole Engliſh world that he 
was at war with Cibber ; and to ſhew that he 
thought him no common adverſary, he pre- 
pared no common vengeance ; he publiſhed a 
new edition of the Dunciad, in which he de- 
graded Theobald from his painful pre-emi- 
nence, and enthroned Cibber in his ſtead. 
Unhappily the two heroes were of oppoſite 
characters, and Pope was unwilling to loſe 
What he had already written; he has there- 
fore depraved his poem by giving to Cibber 
the old books, the cold P and ſluggiſn 
pertinacity of ae 


Pope was ignorant 2 of his own inte- 
reſt to make another change, and introduced 
Oſporne contending for the prize among the 
bookſellers. Oſborne was a man intirely deſ- 


titre of ſhame, without ſenſe of any diſgrace 
but 
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but that of poverty. He told me, when he 
was doing that which raiſed Pope's reſentment, 
that he ſhould be put into the Dunciad; but 
he had the fate of Caſſendra; I gave no credit 
to his prediction, till in time I ſaw it accom- 
pliſhed. The ſhafts of ſatire were directed 
equally in vain againſt Cibber and Oſborne ; 
being repelled by the impenetrable impudence 
of one, and deadened by the impaſſive dulneſs 
of the other. Pope confeſſed his own pain by 
his anger ; but he gave no pain to thoſe who 
had provoked him. He was able to hurt none 
but himſelf ; by transferring the ſame ridicule 
from one to another, he deſtroyed its efficacy ; 
for by ſhewing that what he had ſaid of one 
he was ready to ſay of another, he reduced 
himſelf to the inſignificance of his own mag- 
pye, who from his cage calls cuckold at a ven- 
ture, 


Cibber, according to his engagement, re- 
paid the Dunciad "with another pamphlet, 
which, Pope ſaid, would be as good as a doſe of 
| hartſhorn to him; but his tongue and his heart 
were at variance. I have heard Mr. Richard- 
ſon relate, that he attended his father on a 
viſit, when one of Cibber's pamphlets came 
into the hands of Pope, who ſaid, Theſe things 
are my di verſon. They ſat by him While he 
peruſed it, and ſaw his features writhen with 
anguiſh; and young Richardſon ſaid to his 
deen when they returned, that he hoped to 
be 
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be preſerved from ſach diverſion as had been 
that day the lot of Pope. 


From this time, finding his diſeaſes more 
oppreſſive, and his vital powers gradually de- 
clining, he no longer ſtrained his faculties 
with any original compoſition, nor propoſed 
any other employment for his remaining life 
than the reviſal and correction of his former 
works; in which he received advice and aſſiſt- 
ance from Warburton, whom he appears to 
have truſted and honoured in the higheſt 
degree. 


He laid aſide his Epick Poem, perhaps with- 
out much loſs to mankind; for his hero was 
Brutus the Trojan, who, according to a ridi- 
culous fiction, eſtabliſhed a colony in Britain. 
The ſubject therefore was of the fabulous age; 
the actors were a race upon whom imagination 
has been exhauſted, and attention wearied, 
and to whom the mind will not eaſily be re- 
called, when it is invited in blank verſe, which 
Pope had adopted with great imprudence, and, 
I think, without due at ee e of the na- 
ture of our language. The ſketch is, at leaſt 
in part, preſerved by Ruff head; by which it 
appears, that Pope was thoughtleſs enough to 
model the names of his heroes with diſcordant 
terminations not known in the ſame age. 


He lingered through the: next year ; but 
perceived 
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perceived himſelf, as he expreſſes it, going | 


down the bill. He had for at leaſt five years 
been afflicted with an aſthma, and other 


diforders, which his phyſicians were unable 


to relieve, Towards the end of his life he con- 
ſulted Dr. Thomſon, a man who had, by 
large promiſes, and free cenſures of the com- 
mon practice of phyſick, forced himſelf up 
into ſudden reputation. Thomſon declared his 
diſtemper to be a dropſy, and evacuated part 
of the water by tincture of jalap; but confeſ- 
ſed that his belly did not ſubſide. Thomſon 
had many enemies, and Pope was — 
to diſmiſs him. 


While he was yet capable of amuſement and, 


converſation, as he was one day fitting in the 


air with Lord Bolingbroke and Lord March- 
mont, he ſaw his favourite Martha Blount at 


the bottom of the terrace, and aſked Lord Bo- 


lingbroke to go and hand her up. Boling- 
broke, not liking his errand, croſſed his legs, 
and fat ſtill; but Lord Marchmont, who was 
younger and leſs captious, waited on the La- 
dy ; who, when he came to her, aſked, har, 
is he not dead yet? She is ſaid to have neglected 
him, with ſhameful unkindneſs, in the latter 


time of his decay; yet, of the little which he 


had to leave, ſhe had a very great part. Their 
acquaintance begun early; the life of each was 
pictured on the other's mind; their converſa- 
you therefore was s endearing, for when they 

Oy met, 
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met, there was an immediate coalition of con- 
genial notions. Perhaps he conſidered her 
unwillingneſs to approach the chamber of ſick- 
neſs as female weakneſs, or human frailty ; 
perhaps he was conſcious to himſelf of peeviſh- 
neſs and impatience, or, though he was of- 
fended by her inattention, might yet conſider 
her merit as overbalancing her fault; and, if 
he had ſuffered his heart to be alienated from 
her, he could have found nothing that might 
fill her place; he could have only ſhrunk with- 
in himſelf ; it was too late to transfer his con- 
fidence or fondneſs. | 


In May 1744, his death was approaching“; 
on the ſixth, he was all day delirious, which 
he mentioned four days afterwards as a ſuffi- 
cient humiliation of the vanity of man; he 
afterwards complained of ſeeing things as 
through a curtain, and in falſe colours; and 
one day, in the preſence of Dodſley, aſked 
what arm it was that came out from the wall. 
He ſaid, that his greateſt inconvenience was 
inability to think. 


Bolingbroke ſometimes wept over him in 
this ſtate of helpleſs decay ; and being told by 
Spence, that Pope, at the intermiſſion of his 
deliriouſneſs, was always ſaying ſomething 

kind either of his preſent or abſent friends, 
and that his nn ſeemed to ave ſurviv- 


C \ Spence, np 
ed 
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ed his underſtanding, anſwered, It has ſo. And 
added, I never in my life knew a man that had ſo 
tender a heart for his particular friends, or more 
general friendſhip for mankind. At another 
time he ſaid, I have known Pope theſe thirty 
years, and value myſelf more in his fri endſbip 
1 one then * his voice. 


Hows expreſſed undoubting mp of a 
future ſtate. Being aſked by his friend Mr. 
Hooke, a papiſt, whether he would not die 
hike his father and mother, and whether a 
prieſt ſhould not be called, he anſwered, 7 do 
not think it eſſential, but it will be very right ; 
and I thank you for putting me in mind of it. 


In the morning, after the prieſt had given 

him the laſt ſacraments, he ſaid, There is 
nothing that is meritorious but virtue and 
* friendſhip, and indeed friendſhip itſelf 1 is on- 
1 We a part of virtue.” | 


He died in the evening of the thirtieth day 
of May, 1744, ſo placidly, that the atten- 
dants did not diſcern the exact time of his ex- 
piration. He was buried at Twickenham, 
near his father and mother, where a monu- 
ment has been erected to him by his commen= 
tator, the tp of Glouceſter. 


He left the: care of bis papers to oa execu- 
tors, the Earl of Marchmont and Lord Bo- 
|  lingbroke, 
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lingbroke, whom undoubtedly he expected to 
be proud of the truſt, and eager to extend 
his fame. But let no man dream of influence 
beyond his life. After a decent time Dodſley 
the bookſeller attended one of them, to ſolicit 
preference as the publiſher, and was told that 
the parcel had not been yet inſpected ; and, 
whatever was the reaſon, the world has been 
diſappointed of what was reſerved for the next 
age. 


He loſt, indeed, the favour of Bolingbroke 
by a kind of poſthumous offence. The poli- 
tical pamphlet called the Patriot King had been 
put into his hands, that he might procure the 
impreſſion of a very few copies, to be diſtri- 
buted according to the author's direction among 
his friends, and Pope aſſured him that no 
more had been printed than were allowed; but, 
ſoon after his death, the printer brought and 
reſigned a complete edition of fifteen hundred 
copies, which Pope had ordered him to print, 
and to retain in ſecret. He kept, as was ob- 
ſerved, his engagement to Pope better than 
Pope had kept it to his friend; and nothing 
was known of the tranſaction, till, upon the 
death of bis employer, he thought himſelf ob- 
liged to deliver the books to the right owner, 
who, with great indignation, made a fire in 


his yard, and delivered he: l impralion 
to the flames. . _ 


* 


Hitherto 
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Hitherto nothing had been done which was 
not naturally dictated by reſentment of violated 
faith ; reſentment more acrimonious, as the 
violator had been more loved or more truſted, 
But here the anger might have ſtopped ; the 
injury was private, and there was little danger 
from the example. | 


- Bolingbroke, however, was not yet ſatisfied ; 
his thirſt of vengeance incited him to blaſt the 
memory of the man over whom he had wept 
in his laſt ſtruggles ; and he employed Mallet, 
another friend of pope, to tell the tale to the 
publick, with all its aggravations. Warbur- 
ton, whoſe heart was warm with his legacy, 
and tender by the recent ſeparation, thought 
it proper for him to interpoſe ; and under- 
took, not indeed to vindicate the action, for 
breach of truſt has always ſomething criminal, 
but to extenuate it by an apology. Having ad- 
vanced, what cannot be denied, that moral 
obliquity is made more or leſs excuſable by the 
motives thatproduce it, he enquires what evil 
purpoſe could have induced Pope to break his 
promiſe. He could not delight his vanity by 
uſurping the work, which, though not ſold in 
ſhops, had been fhewn'to a number more than 
ſufficient to preſerve the author's claim: he 
could not gratify this avarice ; for he could not 
ſell his plunder” till Bolingbroke was dead; 
and even then, if the copy was left to ano- 

| ther, 
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ther, his fraud would be defeated, and if left 
to himſelf would be uſeleſs. 


Warburton therefore ſuppoſes, with great 
appearance of reaſon, that the irregularity of 
his conduct proceeded wholly from his zeal 
for Bolingbroke, who might perhaps have deſ- 
troyed the Pamphlet, which Pope thought 1 it 


his duty to preſerve, even without its author's 
approbation. 


He brought ſome reproach upon his on 
memory by the petulant and contemptuous 
mention made in his will of Mr. Allen, and 
an affected repayment of his benefactions. 
Mrs. Blount, as the known friend and favou- 
rite of Pope, had been invited to the houſe of 
Allen, where ſne comported herſelf with ſuch 
indecent arrogance, that ſne parted from Mrs. 
Allen in a ſtate of irreconcileable diſlike, and 
the door was for ever barred againſt her. This 
excluſion ſhe reſented with ſo much bitterneſs 
as to refuſe any legacy from Pope, unleſs he 
left the world with a diſavowal of obligation 
to Allen. Having been long under her domi- 
nion, now tottering in the decline of life, and 
unable to reſiſt the violence of her temper, or, 
perhaps with the prejudice of a lover, perſuad- 
ed that ſhe had ſuffered improper treatment, 
he complied with her demand, and pol- 
luted his will with female reſentment. Allen 
accepted the legacy, which he gave to the Hoſ- 

pital 
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pital at Bath; obſerving that Pope was always 
a bad accomptant, and that if to 1 50. he had 


put a cypher more, he had come nearer to the 
truth. 


0 


1H E perſon of Pope is 100 known not 
to have been formed by the niceſt model. He 
has, in his account of the Little Club, compar- 
ed himſelf to a ſpider, and 1s deſcribed as pro- 
tuberant behind and before. He is ſaid to 
have been beautiful in his infancy ; but he 
was of a conſtitution originaly feeble and weak; 
and as bodies of a tender frame are eaſily diſ- 
torted, his deformity was probably in part the 
effect of his application. His ſtature was ſo 
low, that, to bring him to a level with com- 
mon tables, it was neceſſary to raiſe his 
ſeat. But his face was not diſpleaſing, and 


nis 8 were animated and vivid. 
2 ot 


By ator deforminy;” or accidental diſtor- 
tion, his vital functions were ſo much diſor- 
dered, that his life was a Jong diſeaſe. His 
moſt frequent aſſailant was the headach, 


which he uſed to relieve by inhaling the ſteam 


of 9 Which he vor dong N 


Moſt of Abet can bi told concerning his 


_ petty peculiarities was communicated by a fe- 
male domeſtick of the Earl of Oxford, who 
knew 
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knew him perhaps after the middle of life. 
He was then ſo weak as to ſtand in perpetual 
need of female attendance; extremely ſenſi- 
ble of cold, ſo that he wore a kind of fur 
doublet, under a ſhirt of very coarſe warm 
linen with fine ſleeves. When he roſe, he 
was inveſted in boddice made of ſtiff canvals, 
being ſcarce able to hold himſelf erect till they 
were laced, and he then put on a flannel waiſt- 

coat. One fide was contracted. His legs 
were ſo ſlender, that he enlarged: their bulk 
with three pair of ſtockings, which were 
drawn on and off by the maid; for he was 
not able to dreſs or undreſs himſelf, and nei- 
ther went to bed nor roſe without help. His 
weakneſs made it e WO for him to n 
elena bi % amr nmol ent 3if7 
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; His! Jade had fallen et a pi and 
he uſed to dine ſometimes with Lord Oxford, 
privately, in a velvet cap. His dreſs of cere- 


mony was black, with a erte and a Lt- 
tle anal 2 


1 
Sin * * 


The indulgence and accommodation which 
his ſickneſs required, had taught him all the 
unpleaſing and unſocial qualities of a valetu- 
dinary man. He expected that every thing 
ſhould give way to his eaſe or humour, as a 
child, whoſe parents will not hear her cry, 
has an unreſiſted dominion in the nurſery. 


Ceft 
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Ce que Jenfunt tokjours eff homme, 
Ceft gue F homme eff roiljours enfant. 


When he wanted to ſleep, he nodded 4 compa- 
ay; and once ſlumbered at his own table, 
while the Prince of Wales was talking of poetry. 


The reputation which his friendſhip gave, 


procured him many invitations; but he was 
a very troubleſome inmate. He brought no 
ſervant, and had ſo many wants, that a nu- 
merous attendance was ſcarcely able to ſupply 
them. Wherever he was, he left no room 
tor another, becauſe he expected the attention 
and employed the activity of the whole family. 
His errands were ſo frequent and frivolous, 
that the footmen in time avoided and neglected 
him ; and the Earl of Oxford diſcharged ſome 
of the ſervants for their reſolute refuſal of his 
meſſages. The maids, when they had ne- 
glected their buſineſs; alleged that they had 
been employed by Mr. Pope. One of his con- 
ſtant demands was of coffee in the night, and 
to the woman that waited on him in his cham- 
ber he was very burthenſome; but he was 
careful to recompenſe her want of ſleep; and 
Lord Oxford's ſervant declared, that in a 
houſe where her buſineſs. was to anſwer his 
call, peas not EO Wages, vin bt 


| 0 had e ede ed ancient to 


woke who, ſuffering much pain, think them- 
8 | _ ſelves 
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3 He was too abun to 10 appetite ; 3 
he loved meat highly ſeaſoned and of ftrong 
taſte; and, at the intervals of the table, 
amuſed himſelf with biſcuits and dry conſerves. 
If he ſat down to a variety of diſhes, he would 
oppreſs his ſtomach with repletion, and though 
he ſeemed angry when a dram was offered him, 
did not forbear to drink it. His friends, who 
knew the avenues to his heart, pampered him 
with preſents of luxury, which he did not 
ſuffer to ſtand neglected. The death of great 
men is not always proportioned to the luſtre of 
their lives. Hannibal, ſays Juvenal, did not 
periſh by a javelin or a ſword ; the ſlaughters 
of Cannæ were revenged by a ring. The death 
of Pope was imputed by ſome of his friends to 
a ſilver ſaucepan, in which it was his delight 
to heat potted lampreys. 


That he loved too well to eat, is certain ; 
but that his ſenſuality ſhortened his life will 
not be haſtily concluded, when it is remem- 
bered that a conformation ſo irregular. laſted 
ſix and fifty years, notwithſtanding ſuch per- 
tinacious diligence of ſtudy and meditation. 


In all bs N with and. he had 
great delight in artifice, and endeavoured to 
attain all his purpoſes. by indirect and unſuſ- 
pected methods. He hardly, drank tea ui thout 4 


firatagem.,. If, at the houſe of. his friends, he 
* Vor. II. cc j wanted 
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wanted any accommodation, he was not wil- 
ling to afk for it in plain terms, but would 
mention it remotely as ſomething convenient ; 
though when it was procured, he ſoon made 
it appear for whoſe ſake it had been recom- 
mended. ' Thus he teized Lord Orrery till he 
obtained a ſcreen. He practiſed his arts on 
ſuch ſmall occaſions, that Lady Bolingbroke: 
uſed to lay, f in a French praſe, that he plaid the 
politician about cabbages and turnips. His un- 
Juſtifiable impreſſion of the Patriot King, as 
it can be imputed to no particular motive, 
muſt have proceeded from his general habit of 
| ſecrecy and cunning ; he caught an opportu- 
nity of a ſly trick, and pleaſed himſelf with. 
the thought of outwitting Bolingbroke. 


In familiar or bdo, it does 
not appear that he excelled. He may be ſaid 
to have reſembled Dryden, as being not one 
It is remarkable, that, ſo near T his time, 10 
much ſhould be known of what he has written, 
and ſo little of what he has ſaid : traditional 
memory retains no fallies of raillery, nor ſen- 
tences of obſervation ; nothing either pointed 
or ſolid, either wife or merry. One apophthegm 
only ftands upon record. When an objection 
raifed againſt his inſcription for Shakeſpeare 
was defended by the authority of Patrick, he 
reptied—horreſco referens—that he would allow 


the E of a Didionary to know _ POR. 
<< Law if 4 of 
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of a fingle word, but not of two words put to- 
gether, 


He was fretful, and eaſily diſpleaſed, and 
allowed himſelf to be capriciouſly reſentful. 
He would ſometimes leave Lord Oxford filent- 
ly, no one could tell why, and was to be 
courted back by more letters and meſſages 
than the footmen were willing to carry. The 
table was indeed infeſted by Lady Mary Wort- 
ley, who was the friend of Lady Oxford, 
and who, knowing his peeviſhneſs, could by 
no intreaties be reſtrained from contradicting 
him, till their diſputes were ſharpened to ſuch 
aſperity, that one or the other quitted the houſe, 


He ſometimes condeſcended to be jocular 
with ſervants or inferiors ; but by no merri- 
ment, either of others or his own, was he 
ever ſeen excited to laughter, 


Of his domeſtick character, frugality was a 
part eminently remarkable. Having deter- 
mined not to be dependent, he determin- 
ed not to be in want, and therefore wiſely 
and magnanimouſly rejected all temptations to 
expence unſuitable to his fortune. This ge- 
neral care muſt be univerſally approved ; but 
it ſometimes appeared in petty artifices of par- 
ſimony, ſuch as the practice of writing his 
compoſitions on the back of letters, as may 
be ſeen in the remaining copy of the Liad, by 


which perhaps 1 in five years five ſhillings were 
Ces ſaved ; 
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ſaved; or in a niggardly reception of his 
friends, and ſcantineſs of entertainment, as, 
when he had two gueſts in his houſe, he 
would ſet at ſupper a ſingle pint upon the ta- 
ble; and having himſelf taken two ſmall glaf- 
ſes would retire, and ſay, Gentlemen, I leave 
you to your wine. Yet he tells his friends, that 
he has a heart for all, a houſe for all, and, what- 
ever they may think, a fortune for all. 


He ſometimes, however, made a ſplendid 
dinner, and is ſaid to have wanted no part of 
the ſkill or elegance which ſuch performances 
require, That this magnificence ſhould be of- 
ten diſplayed, that obſtinate prudence with 
which he conducted his affairs would not per- 
mit; for his revenue, certain and caſual, 
amounted only to about eight hundred pounds 
a year, of which however he declares himſelf 
able to aſſign one hundred to charity. 


of this fortune, which as it aroſe from pub- 
lick approbation was very honourably obtain- 
ed, his imagination ſeems to have been too 
full: it would be hard to find a man, ſo well 
entitled to notice by his wit, that ever delight- 
ed ſo much in talking of his money. In his 
Letters, and in his Poems, his garden and his 
grotto, his quincunx and his vines, or ſome 
hints of his opulence, are always to be found. 
The great topick of his ridicule is poverty; the 
crimes with which he reproaches his antago- 
niſts 
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niſts are their debts, their habitation in the 
Mint, and their want of a dinner. He ſeems 
to be of an opinion not very uncommon in the 


world, that to want money is to want every 
thing. 


Next to the pleaſure of contemplating his 
poſſeſſions, ſeems to be that of enumerating the 
men of high rank with whom he was acquaint- 
ed, and whoſe notice he loudly proclaims not 
to have been obtained by any practices of mean- 
neſs or ſervility; a boaſt which was never de- 
nied to be true, and to which very few poets 
have ever aſpired. Pope never ſet his genius 
to ſale; he never flattered thoſe whom he did 
not love, or praiſed thoſe whom he did not 
eſteem. Savage however remarked, that he 
began a little to relax his dignity when he 
wrote a diſtich for his Highneſs's dog. 


His admiration of the Great ſeems to have 
increaſed 'in the advance of life., - He paſſed 
over peers and ſtateſmen to inſcribe his rad 
to Congreve, with a magnanimity of which 
the praiſe had been compleat, had his friend's 
virtue been equal to his wit. Why he was 
choſen for ſo great an honour, it is not now 
poſſible to know ; there is no trace in literary 
hiſtory of any particular intimacy between 
them; nor does the name of Congreve appear 
in the Letters. To his latter works, however, 
he took care to annex names dignified with 

: | titles, 
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titles, but was not very happy in his choice; 
for, except Lord Bathurſt, none of his noble 
friends were ſuch as that a good man would 
wiſh to have his intimacy with them known 
to poſterity : he can derive little honour from 
the notice of Cobham, Burlington, or Bo- 
lingbroke. 


Of his ſocial qualities, if an eſtimate be 
made from his Letters, an opinion too fa- 
vourable cannot eaſily be formed; they exhi- 
bit a perpetual and unclouded effulgence of 
general benevolence, and particular fondneſs. 
There is nothing but liberality, gratitude, con- 
ſtancy, and tenderneſs. It has been ſo long 
faid as to be commonly believed, that the true 
characters of men may be found in their Let- 
ters; and that he who writes to his friend 
lays his heart open before him. But the truth 
is, that ſuch were ſimple friendſhips of the 
Golden Age, and are now the friendſhips only 
of children. Very few can boaſt of hearts 
which they dare lay open to themſelves, and 
of which, by whatever accident expoſed, they 
do not ſhun a diſtinct and continued view; 
and, certainly, what we hide from ourſelves 
we do not ſhew to our friends. There is, in- 
deed, no tranſaction which offers ſtronger 
temptations to fallacy and ſophiſtication than 
epiſtolary intercourſe. In the eagerneſs of 
converſation the firſt emotions of the mind 
often burſt out, before oy are conſidered ; 


in 
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in the tumult of buſineſs, intereſt and paſſion 
have their genuine effect; but a friendly Let- 
ter is a calm and deliberate performance, in 
the cool of leiſure, in the ſtillneſs of ſolitude, 


and ſurely no man fits down to depreciate by 
deſign his own character. 3 


Friend(tip has 1 no ah to ſecure vera- 
city; for by whom can a man fo much wiſh 
to be thought better than he is, as by him 
whoſe kindneſs he deſires to gain or keep? 
Even 1n writing to the world there 1s leſs con- 
ſtraint; the author is not confronted with 
his reader, and takes his chance of approba- 
tion among the different diſpoſitions of man- 
kind; but a Letter is addreſſed to a ſingle 
mind, of which the prejudices and partialities 
are known; and muſt therefore pleaſe, if not 
by favouring them, by forbearing to oppoſe 
hem. 


To charge thoſe Camas repreſentations, 
which every man gives of himſelf, with the 
guilt of hypocritical falſhood, would ſhew 
more ſeverity than knowledge. The - writer 
commonly believes himſelf. Almoſt every 
man's thoughts, while they are general, 
are right; and moſt hearts are pure, while 
temptation is away. It is eaſy to awaken 
generous ſentiments in privacy; to deſpiſe 
death when there is no danger ; to glow with 
benevolence when there is nothing to be given. 

. While 
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While ſuch ideas are formed they are felt, and 
ſelf· love does not ſuſpect the gleam of virtue 
to as a. meteor of Arp | | 


If the Letters of Pope are e n 
as compoſitions, they ſeem to be premeditated 
and artificial. It is one thing to write becauſe 
there is ſomething which the mind wiſhes to 
diſcharge, and another, to ſolicit the imagi- 
nation becauſe ceremony or vanity requires 
ſomething to be written, Pope confeſſes his 
early Letters to be vitiated with affefation and 
ambition: to know whether he diſentangled 
himſelf from theſe perverters of epiſtolary in- 
tegrity, his book and his life muſt be ſet in 
ee. 28.81 | 


One of his favourite topicks is contempt of 
his. own poetry. For this, if it had been 
real, he would deſerve no commendation, and 
in this he was certainly not ſincere; for his 
high value of himſelf was ſufficiently obſerved, 
and of what could he be proud but of his 
poetry? He writes, he ſays, when he has juſt 
nothing e elſe to do; yet Swift complains that he 
was never at leiſure for converſation, becauſe 
he bad always fome poetical ſebeme in his head. 
It was punctually required that his writing- 
box ſhould be ſet upon his bed before he roſe; 
and Lord Oxford's domeſtick related, that, 
in the dreadful winter of Forty, ſhe was called 
from. her bed by him four times in one night, 

is . to 
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to ſupply him with paper, leſt he ſhould loſe 
@ thought. 


He a inſenſibility to cenſure and cri- 
ticiſm, though it was obſerved by all who 
knew him that every pamphlet diſturbed his 
quiet, and that his extreme irritability laid 
him open to perpetual vexation ; but he 
wiſhed to deſpiſe his criticks, and therefore 
” Wy os that he did deſpiſe them. 


As he happened to live in two reigns when 
the Court paid little attention to poetry, he 
nurſed in his mind a fooliſh diſeſteem of Kings, 
and proclaims that he never ſees Courts: Yeta 
little regard ſhewn him by the Prince of 
Wales melted his obduracy; and he had not 
much to ſay when he was aſked by his Royal 
Highneſs, how he could love a Prince WO be 
diſſiłed 1 U ? 


Hle very frequently profeſſes contempt of 
the world, and repreſents himſelf as looking 


on mankind, ſometimes with gay indifference, 


as on emmets of a hillock, below his ſerious 


attention ; and ſometimes with gloomy indig- 


nation, as on monſters more worthy of hatred 


than of pity, Theſe were diſpoſitions appa- 


rently counterfeited. How could he deſpiſe 


thoſe whom he lived by pleaſing, and on' 


whoſe approbation his eſteem of himſelf was 


ſuperſtructed? Why ſhould he hate thoſe to 


whoſe 


Ot 
— 
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whoſe favour he owed his honour and his 
eaſe? Of things that terminate in human 
life, the world is the proper judge; to deſpiſe 
its ſentence, if it were poſſible, is not juſt : 
and if it were juſt, is not poſſible. Pope was 
far enough from this unreaſonable temper ; 
he was ſufficiently 4 fool to Fame, and his 
fault was that he pretended to neglect "I 
His levity and his ſullenneſs were only in his 
Letters; he paſſed through common life, ſome- 
times vexed, and ſometimes pleaſed, with the 
natural emotions of common men. 


His ſcorn of the Great 18 repeated too often 
to be real; no man thinks much of that 
which he deſpiſes; and as falſehood is always 
in danger of inconſiſtency, he makes it his 
boaſt at another time that he lives among them. 


It is evident that his own importance ſwells 
often in his mind. He is afraid of writing, 
leſt the clerks of the Poſt· office ſhould know 
his ſecrets; he has many enemies; he conſi- 
ders himſelf as ſurrounded by univerſal jealouſ) Y; 
after many deaths, and many diſper/ions, two or three 
of us, ſays he, may ftill be brought together, not 
to plot, but to divert ourſelves, and the world too, 
if it pleaſes; and they can live together, and 
ſhew what friends wits may be, in ſpite of all 
the fools in the world. All this while it was 
likely that the clerks did not know his hand ; 


he certainly had no more enemies than a pub- ̃ 
lick 
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lick character like his inevitably excites, and 
with what degree of friendſhip the wits might 


live very few were ſo much fools as ever to 
enquire. 


Some part of this pretended diſcontent he 
learned from Swift, and expreſſes it, I think, 
| moſt frequently in his correſpondence with 
him. Swift's reſentment was unreaſonable, 
but it was ſincere; Pope's was the mere mi- 
mickry of his friend, a fictitious part which 
he began to play before it became him. When 
he was only twenty-five years old, he related 
that 2 glut of fludy and retirement had thrown 
him on the world, and that there was danger 

leſt a glut of the world ſhould throw him back 
upon fludy and retirement. To this Swift an- 
is: pes with great propriety, that Pope had 
not yet either acted or ſuffered enough in the 
world to have become weary of it. And, in- 
deed, it muſt be ſome very powerful reaſon 
that can drive back to ſolitude him who has 
once n the e of . 


In the Letters both of Swift and Pope there 
appears ſuch narrowneſs of mind, as makes 
them inſenſible of any excellence that has not 
ſome affinity with their own, and confines 
their eſteem and approbation to ſo ſmall a 
number, that whoever ſhould form his opi- 
nion of the age from their repreſentation, 
would ſuppoſe them to have lived amidſt igno- 


rance 
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rance and barbarity, unable to find among 
their contemporaries either virtue or intelli- 


gence, and perſecuted by thoſe that could not 
underſtand them. 


When Pope murmurs at the world, when 
he profeſſes contempt of fame, when he ſpeaks 
of riches and poverty, of ſucceſs and diſap- 
pointment, with negligent indifference, he 
certainly does not expreſs his habitual and ſet- 
tled ſentiments, but either wilfully diſguiſes 
his own character, or, what is more likely, 
inveſts himſelf with temporary qualities, and 
ſallies out in the colours of the preſent mo- 
ment. His hopes and fears, his joys and ſor- 
rows, acted ſtrongly upon his mind; and if 
he differed from others, it was not by care- 
leſſneſs; he was irritable and reſentful; his 
malignity to Philips, whom he had firſt made 
ridiculous, and then hated for being angry, 
continued too long. Of his vain deſire to 
make Bentley contemptible, I never heard any 
adequate reaſon. He was ſometimes wanton 
in · his attacks; and, before Chandos, Lady 
Wortley, and Hill, was mean in his retreat. 


The virtues which ſeem to have had moſt 
of his affection were liberality and fidelity of 
friendſhip, in which it does not appear that 
he was other than he deſcribes himſelf. His 
fortune did not ſuffer his charity to be ſplen- 
did and conſpicuous ; but he aſſiſted Dodſley 

with 
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with a hundred pounds, that he might open a 
ſhop; and of the ſubſcription of forty pounds 
a year that he raiſed for Savage, twenty were 
paid by himſelf. He was accuſed of loving mo- 
ney, but his love was eagerneſs to gain, not 
ſolieitude to keep it. 


In the 180 of friendſhip he was zealous 
and conſtant; his early maturity of mind 
commonly united him with men older than 
himſelf, and therefore, witliout attaining any 
conſiderable length of life, he ſaw many com- 
panies of his youth ſink into the grave; but it 
does not appear that he loſt a ſingle friend by 
coldneſs or by injury; thoſe who loved him 
once, continued their kindneſs. His ungrate- 
ful mention of Allen in his will, was the ef- 
fect of his adherence to one whom he had 
known much longer, and whom he naturally 
loved with greater fondneſs. His violation 
of the truſt repoſed in him by Bolingbroke 
could have no motive inconſiſtent with the 
warmeſt affection; he either thought the ac- 
tion ſo near to indifferent that he forgot it, or 
ſo laudable that he expected his friend to ap- 
prove it. . 

It was reported, with ſuch confidence as al- 
moſt to enforce belief, that in the papers in- 
truſted to his executors was found a defama- 

tory Life of Swift, which he had prepared as 
an inſtrument of vengeance to be uſed, if any 


provocation 
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provocation ſhould be ever given. About this 
J enquired of the Earl of Marchmont, who 
aſſured me that no ſuch * was among his 
remains. 


The religion in which he lived and died was 
that of the Church of Rome, to which in his 
correſpondence with Racine he profeſſes him- 
felf a ſincere adherent. That he was not ſcru- 
pulouſly pious in ſome part of his life, is 
known by many idle and indecent applications 
of ſentences taken from the Scriptures; a 
mode of merriment which a good man dreads 
for its profaneneſs, and a witty man diſdains 
for its eaſineſs and vulgarity. But to what- 
ever levities he has been betrayed, it does not 
appear that his principles were ever corrupted, 
or that he ever loſt his belief of Revelation. 
The poſitions which he tranſmitted from Bo- 
lingbroke he ſeems not to have underſtood, 

and was pleaſed with an W * 


made them orthodox. 


A man of ſuch exalted ſuperiority, and ſo 
little moderation, would naturally have all his 
delinquences obſerved and aggravated: thoſe 
who could not deny that he was excellent, 
vould rejoice to find that he was not perfect. 


perhaps it may be imputed to the unwil- 
lingneſs with which the ſame man is allowed 


to poles _ advantages, that his learning 
has 
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has been depreciated, He certainly was in his 
early life a man of great literary curioſity; and 
when he wrote his Eſay on Criticiſm had, for 
his age, a very wide acquaintance with books. 
When he entered into the living world, it 
ſeems to have happened to him as to many 
others, that he was leſs attentive to dead maſ- 
ters; he ſtudied in the academy of Paracelſus, 
and made the univerſe his favourite volume. 
He gathered his notions freſn from reality, not 
from the copies of authors, but the originals 
of Nature. Yet there is no reaſon to believe 
that literature ever loſt his eſteem; he always 
profeſſed to love reading; and Dobſon, who 
ſpent ſome time at his houſe tranſlating his 
Eſſay on Man, when I aſked him what learn- 
ing he found him to poſſeſs, anſwered, More 


than I eupected. His frequent references to 


hiſtory, his alluſions to various kinds of 
knowledge, and his images ſelected from art 
and nature, with his obſervations on the ope- 
rations of the mind and the modes of life, 
ſhew an intelligence perpetually on the wing, 
excurſive, vigorous, and diligent, eager to 
_ purſue knowledge, and attentive to retain it. 


From this curioſity aroſe the deſire of tra- 
velling, to which he alludes in his verſes to 
Jervas, and which, though he never found 


an opportunity to gratify it, did not leave him 
* his life declined. 
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Of his intellectual character, the conſtitu- 
ent and fundamental principle was Good Senſe, 
a prompt and intuitive perception of - conſo- 
nance and propriety. He ſaw immediately, of 
his own conceptions, what was to be choſen, 
and what to be rejected; and, in the works of 
.others, what was to be ſhunned, and what 
Was to be copied. | 


But good ſenſe alone is a ſedate and quieſ. | 
cent quality, which manages its poſſeſſions | 
well, but does not increaſe them; it collects 
few materials for its own operations, and pre- 
ſerves ſafety, but never gains ſupremacy. 
Pope had likewiſe genius; a mind active, am- 
bitious, and adventurous, always inveſtigating, 
always aſpiring; in its wideſt ſearches ſtill 
longing to go forward, in its higheſt flights 
ſtill wiſhing to be higher; always imagining 
ſomething greater than it knows, always en- 
deavouring more than it can do. 


To aſſiſt theſe powers, he is ſaid to have 
had great ſtrength and exactneſs of memory. 
That which he had heard or read was not eaſi- 
ly loſt; and he had before him not only what 
his own meditation ſuggeſted, but what he 
had found in other writers that might be 
accommodated to his preſent purpoſe. 


' Theſe benefits of nature he improved by in- 
ceſſant and unwearied diligence; he had re- 


courſe to every ſource of intelligence, and loſt 
no 
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no opportunity of information ; he conſulted 
the living as well as the dead; he read his com- 
poſitions to his friends, and was never con- 
tent with mediocrity when excellence could be 
attained. He conſidered poetry as the buſi- 
neſs of his life, and however he might ſeem 
to lament his occupation, he followed it with 
conſtancy; to make verſes was his firſt la- 
bour, and to mend them was his laſt. 


From his attention to poetry he was never 
diverted. If converſation offered any thing 
that could be improved, he committed it to 
paper; if a thought, or perhaps an expreſſi- 
on more happy than was common, roſe to 
his mind, he was careful to write it; an in- 
dependent diſtich was preſerved for an oppor- 
tunity of inſertion, and ſome little fragments 
have been found containing lines, or parts of 
lines, to be wrought upon at ſome other time. 


He was one of thoſe few whoſe labour is 
their pleaſure: he was never elevated to neg- 
ligence, nor wearied to impatience ; he never 
paſſed a fault unamended by indifference, nor 
quitted it by deſpair, He laboured his works 
firſt to gain reputation, and NY to 92 70 
oy > SOS” 


Of compoſition there are different methods, 
Some employ at once memory and invention, 
and. with little intermediate uſe of the pen, 
Vol. II. Dd form 
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form and poliſn large maſſes by continued me- 
ditation, and write their productions only 
when, in their own opinion, they have com- 
pleted them. It is related of Virgil, that his 
cuſtom was to pour out a great number of 

verſes in the morning, and paſs the day in re- 
trenching exuberances and correcting inaccu- 
racies. The method of Pope, as may be col- 
lected from his tranflation, was to write his 
firſt thoughts in his firſt words, and gradu- 
ally to amplify, decorate, rectify, and refine 


With ſuch faculties, and ſuch diſpoſitions, 
he excelled every other writer in poetica! pru- 
dence; he wrote in ſuch a manner as might 
.expoſe him to few hazards. He uſed almoſt 
always the ſame fabrick of verſe; and, indeed, 
by thoſe few eſſays which he made of any o- 
ther, he did not enlarge his reputation. Of 
this uniformity the certain conſequence was 
readineſs and dexterity. By perpetual practice, 

language had in his mind a ſyſtematical ar- 
rangement; having always the ſame uſe for 
words, he had words ſo ſelected and combin- 
ed as to be ready at his call. This increaſe af 
facility. he. confeſſed, himſelf to have Perceived 
in the progreſs of his tranſlation. 


t etw hat was yet of more importance, his 
$7 — were always voluntary, and his ſub- 
BY choſen by an His 2 ſe- 
2150 | b 0 cured 
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cured him from drudging at a taſk, and la- 
bouring upon a barren topick : he never ex- 
changed praiſe for money, nor opened a ſhop 
of condolence or congratulation. His poems, 
therefore, were ſcarce ever temporary. He 
ſuffered coronations and royal marriages to 
paſs without a ſong, and derived no opportu- 
nities from recent events, or popularity from 
the accidental diſpoſition of his readers. He 

was never reduced to the neceſſity of ſoliciting 
the ſun to ſhine upon a birth-day, of calling 
the Graces and Virtues to a wedding, or of 
ſaying what multitudes have ſaid before him. 
When he could produce nothing new, he was 
at liberty to be ſilent. 


His publications were for the ſame reaſon 
never haſty. He is ſaid to have ſent nothing 
to the preſs till it had lain two years under his 
inſpection: it is at leaſt certain, that he ven- 
tured nothing without nice examination. He 
ſuffered the tumult of imagination to ſubſide, 
and the novelties of invention to grow famili- 
ar. He knew that the mind is always ena- 
mour ed of its own productions, and did not 
truſt his firſt fondneſs. He conſulted his 
friends, and liſtened with great willingneſs to 
criticiſm; and, what was of more importance, 
he conſulted himſelf, and let e pals 
"Go" his own een. 


He profeſſed: to have Jeatried his poetry ach 
„ Dryden, 
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Dryden, whom, whenever an opportunity 
was preſented, he praiſed through his whole 
life with unvaried liberality ; ; and perhaps his 
character may receive ſome illuſtration, if he 
be TY with 2 maſter. 


Imactirty of TI: and nicety of 
diſcernment were not allotted in a leſs propor- 
tion to Dryden than to Pope. The rectitude 
of Dryden's mind was ſufficiently ſhewn by the 
diſmiflion of his poettcal prejudices, and the 
rejection of unnatural thoughts and rugged 
numbers. But Dryden never deſired to apply 
all the judgement that he had. He wrote, and 
profeſſed to write, merely for the people; and 
when he pleaſed others, he contented himſelf. 
He ſpent no time in ftruggles to rouſe latent 
powers; he never attempted to make that 
better which was already good, nor often to 
mend what he muſt have known to be faulty. 
He wrote, as he tells us, with very little con- 
ſideration; when occaſion or- neceſſity called 
upon him, he poured out what the preſent 

moment happened to ſupply, and, when once 
it had paſled the preſs, ejected it from his 
mind; for when he had no pecuniary intereſt, 
had no further ſoſicitude. N 


5 3 was not content to ape 5 be deficed 
to excel, and therefore always endeavoured to 
do his beſt : he did not court the candour, but 


dared the judgement of his reader, and expect- 
4997701 2 5 4 | ing 
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ing no indulgence from others, he ſhewed 
none to himſelf. He examined lines and words 
with minute and punctilious obſervation, and 
retouched every part with indefatigable dili- 
gence, till he had left nothing to be forgiven. 


For this reaſon he kept his pieces very long 
in his hands, while he conſidered and reconſi- 
dered them. The only poems which can be 
ſuppoſed to have been written with ſuch re- 
gard to the times as might haſten their publi- 
cation, were the two ſatires of Thirty- eight; 
of which Dodſley told me, that they were 
brought to him by the author, that they might 
be fairly copied. Every line,“ ſaid he, 
„ was then written twice over; I gave him a 
e clean tranſcript, which he ſent ſome time af - 
*« terwards to me for the preſs, with every 
* line written twice over a ſecond time.” 


* 
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His declaration, that his care for- his works 
ceaſed at their publication, was not ſtrictly 
true. His parental attention never abandon- 
ed them; what he found amiſs in the firſt edi- 
tion, he ſilently corrected in thoſe that follow- 
ed. He appears to have reviſed the Liad, and 
freed it from ſome of its imperfections; and 
the Eſſay on Criticiſm received many improve- 
ments after its firſt appearance. It will ſel- 
dom be found that he altered without adding 
clearneſs, elegance, or vigour. Pope had 

+» Perhaps 
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perhaps the judgement of Dryden; but Dry- 
* OY n the ee 4126 _ rad 


cit alfred: ee the upinicitrs muſt 
be allowed to Dryden, whoſe education was 
more ſcholaſtick, and who before he became 
an author had been allowed more time: to ſtu- 
dy, with better means of information. His 
mind has a larger range, and he collects his 
images and illuſtrations from a, more extenſive 
eircumference of ſcience: Dryden knew more 
of man in his general nature, and Pope in 
my local manners. The notions! of Dryden 
re formed by; comprehenſive ſpeculation, 
= thoſe of Pope by minute attention. 
There is more dignity in the knowledge of 
minen and more e in e at 


e nor the ſole nh of aces bor 
both excelled likewiſe in proſe; but Pope did 
__ not- borrow his proſe from his predeceſſor. 
The ſtyle of Dryden i is capricious and varied, 
that of Pope is cautious and uniform; Dry- 
den obeys the motions of his own' mind, Pope 
conſtrains his mind toſhis own rules of com- 
poſition. Dryden is ſometimes vehement and 
rapid; Pope is always ſmooth; uniform, and 
gentle. Dryden's page is a natural field, riſ- 
ing into inequalities, and diverſified by the 
varied exuberance of abundant vegetation; 


Pope's is a velvet lawn, ſhaven by the * 
and * by the roller. 


Of 


- 
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Of genius, that power which conſtitutes a 
a poet; that quality without which judgement 
is cold and knowledge is inert; that energy 
which collects, combines, amplifies, and ani- 
mates; the ſuperiority muſt, with ſome heſi- 
tation, be allowed to Dryden. It is not to be 
inferred that of this poetical vigour Pope had 
only a little, becauſe Dryden had more; for 
every other writer ſince Milton muſt give place 
to Pope; and even of Dryden it muſt be ſaid, 
that if he has brighter paragraphs, he has not 
better poems. Dryden's performances were 
always haſty, either excited by ſome. external 
occaſion, or extorted by domeſtick neceſſity; 
he compoſed. without conſideration, and pub- 
liſhed without correction. What his mind 
could ſupply at call, or gather in one excur- 
| ſion, was all that he ſought, and all that he 
gave. The dilatory caution. of Pope enabled 
him to, condenſe. his ſentiments, to multiply 
his images, and to accumulate all that ſtudy 
might produce, or chance might ſupply, If 
the flights of Dryden therefore are higher, 
Pope continues longer on the wing. If of 
Dryden's fire the blaze is brighter, of Pope's 
the heat is more regular and conſtant. Dry- 
den often ſurpaſſes expectation, and Pope ne- 
ver falls below it. Dryden is read with fre- 
quent aſtoniſhment, and e with dere 
delight. 


| This peril will, 1 POURS when i it is well 
conſidered, 
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conſidered, be found juſt; and if the reader 
ſhould ſuſpect me, as I ſuſpect myſelf, of ſome 
partial fondneſs for the memory of Dryden, 
let him not too haſtily condemn me; for me- 
ditation and enquiry may, perhaps, ſnew him 
the reaſonableneſs of my determination, 
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THE Works of Pope are now to be di- 
ſtinctly examined, not ſo much with atten- 
tion to flight faults or petty beauties, as to 
the general character an effect of _ Kao | 
formance. . e eee 


1 


af — . 


It ſeems natural for a young pbet to initiate 
himſelf by Paſtorals, which, not profeſſing to 
imitate real life, require no experience, and, 
exhibiting only the ſimple operation of un- 
mingled paſſions, admit no ſubtle reaſoning or 
deep enquiry. "Pope's Paſtorals are nat how- 
ever compoſed but with doſe thought; they 
have reference to the times of the day, the 
ſeaſons of the year, and the periods of human 
life. The laſt, that which turns the attention 
upon age and death, was the author's — — 
To tell of diſappointment and miſery, 
thicken the darkneſs of futurity, and derber 
the labyrinth of uncertainty, has been always 
a delicious employment of the poets. His 

. ; Preference 
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preference was probably juſt. I wiſh,  how- 
ever, that his fondneſs had not overlooked. a 


line in which the nn are made to lament 
in n Hence. ; 


To charge theſe Paſtorals with want of in- 
vention, 1s to require what never was intend- 
ed. The imitations are ſo ambitiouſly frequent, 
that the writer evidently means rather to ſhew 
his literature than his wit. It is ſurely ſuffi- 
cient for an author of ſixteen not only to be 
able to copy the poems of antiquity with ju- 
dicious ſelection, - but to have obtained ſuffi 
cient power of language, and ſkill in metre, 
to exhibit a ſeries. of verſification, which had 
in Engliſh poetry no ne nor a ſince 
had an imitation. | 


4. 


0 — 
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The defign of Hing Foreſt is „ de- 
rind from Cooper's: Hill, with ſome attention 
to Waller's poem on The Park; but Pope can- 
not be denied to excel his maſters in variety. 
and elegance, and the art of interchanging 
deſcription, narrative, and . morality. The 
objection made by Dennis is the want of plan, 
of a regular ſubordination of parts terminating 

in the principal and original deſign. There 
is this want in moſt deſcriptive poems, be- 
cauſe the ſcenes, which they muſt exhibit ſuc- 
ceſſively, are all ſubſiſting at the ſame time, 1 
and therefore the order in which they are if 
on muſt by neceſſity be arbitrary, and 1 

more 


” 
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more is not to be expected from the laſt part 
than from the firſt. The attention, there- 
fore, which cannot be detained by ſuſpenſe, 
muſt be excited by diverſity, aaa as this: poem 
ofters to 1ts reader. 


But vhs dofire of: Seton may 18010 too en 
indulged; the parts: of Minaſor Foreft which 
' deſerve” leaſt praiſe, are thoſe which were add- 
ed to enliven-the ſtillneſs of the ſcene, the ap- 
pearance of Father Thames, and the transfor- 
mation of Lodona. Addiſon had in his Cam- 
puigu derided the Rivers that miſe from their 
002P beds to tell ſtories a of heroes, : -and it is 
therefore ſtrange that Pope ſhould adopt a 
fiction not only unnatural but lately cenſured. 
The ſtory of Lodona is told with great ſweet- 
neſs; but a new metamorphoſis is a ready 
and puerile expedient. nothing is eaſier than 
to tell how a flower was once a eee 
sin, od wache an he pat el wee 


(1 , 
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The Temple of Rae has; as A warmly 
declared; 'a thouſand" beautiem. Every part is 
ſplendid; there is great luxuriance of orna- 
ments; the original viſiom of Chaucer was never | 
denied to be much improved; |the: allegory is 
very ſkilfully continued, the imageny is pro- 
perly ſelected, and learnedly diſplayed: yet, 
with all this comprehenſion! of excellence, as 
its ſcene is laid in remote ages, and its ſenti- 
n the concluding paragraph be except - 

ed, 
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ed, have little relation to general manners or 
common life, it ſeems never to have obtained 
much notice, but is turned ſilently over, and 
ſeldom quoted or mentioned with r un 
or Dm. 


That the Maſiub excels the Pallio i 18 nogrent 
praiſe, if it be conſidered from what N 
the 1 e are e derived. 


The V erſes on he eee 23 wal 
drawn much attention by the illaudable ſingu- 
larity of treating ſuicide with reſpect ; and 
they muſt be allowed to be written in ſome 
parts with vigorous animation, and in others 
with gentle tenderneſs; nor has Pope pro- 
duced any poem in which the ſenſe predomi- 
nates more' over the diction, But the tale is 
not {kilfylly told; it is not eaſy to difcover 
the character of either the Lady or her Guar- 
dian. Hiſtory relates that ſhe was about to 
andere herſelf by a marriage with an infe- 

Pope praiſes her for the dignity of am- 
ba and yet condemns the unkle to deteſ- 
tation for his pride; though the atnbitious 
love of a niece may be oppoſed by the intereſt, 
malice, or envy of an unkle, but never by 
his pride. On ſuch an occaſion a poet may be 


allowed to be obſcure, but t Inconfiftenity * never 
| can be right.” 551 
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The Ode for St, Cecilia s Day was underta- 
ken 
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ken at the deſire of Steele: in this the author 
is generally confeſſed to have miſcarried, yet he 
has miſcarried only as compared with Dryden ; 
for he has far outgone other competitors. Dry- 
den's plan is better choſen ; hiſtory will al- 
ways take ſtronger hold of the attention than 
fable : the paſſions excited by Dryden are the 
pleaſures and pains of real life, the ſcene of 
Pope is laid in imaginary exiſtence ; Pope is 
read with calm acquieſcence, Dryden with tur- 


bulent delight ; Pope hangs upon the ear, and 
Dryden finds the pap of the mind. FG N 


nh the * want he eſſential ee 
of metrical compoſitions, the ſtated recurrence 
of ſettled numbers. It may be alleged, that 
78. Pindar is faid; Horace to have written numeris 
lege folutis ; but as no ſuch lax performances 
have been tranſmitted. to us; the meaning of 
that expreſſion cannot be fixed; and perhaps 
the like return might properly be made to a 
modern Pindariſt, as Mr. Cobb received from 
Bentley, who, when he found his criticiſms 
upon a Greek Exerciſe, which Cobb had pre- 
ſented, refuted one after another by Pindar' s 
authority, cried out at laſt, Pindar Was a bold | 
fellow, but but t thou art an e ane. 


If Pope's. ode be particularly ined: it 
will be found that the firſt ſtanza conſiſts of 
* nn well chan 1 * ce ſounds. 
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The ſecond conſiſts of hyperbolical common- 


places, eaſily to be found, and perhaps with- 
out much difficulty, to be as well expreſſed. 


In the third, however, there are numbers, 
images, harmony, and vigour, not unworthy 
the antagoniſt of Dryden. Had all been like 

this—but every part cannot be the beſt. : 

The next ſtanzas place and detain us in the 
dark and diſmal regions of mythology, where 
neither hope nor fear, neither joy nor ſorrow, 
can be found : the poet however faithfully at- 
tends us ; we have all that can be performed 
by elegance of diction, or ſweetneſs of verſifica- 
tion; but what can form avail without better 
matter ? 


The: laſt ſtanza recurs again to common 
places. The concluſion is too evidently mo- 
delled by that of Dryden; and it may be re- 
marked that both end with the fame fault, the 
compariſon of each is literal on one fide, and 
metaphorical on the other. 


Poets do not always expreſs their own 
thoughts; Pope, with all this labour in the 
praiſe of Mufick, was ignorant of its princi- 
ph had infealibie of its effects. 


One . his gresteſt ni of his earlieſt 


W is the Eſſay on — which, if he 
had 
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had written nothing elſe, would have placed 
him among the firſt criticks and the firſt poets, 
as it exhibits every mode of excellence that 
can embelliſh or dignify didactick compoſition, 
ſelection of matter, novelty of arrangement, 
juſtnefs of precept, ſplendour of illuſtration, 
and propriety of digreſſion. I know not whe- 
ther it be pleaſing to conſider that he produc- 
ed this piece at twenty, and never afterwards 
excelled it : he that delights himſelf with ob- 
ſerving that ſuch powers may be ſo ſoon at- 
tained, cannot but grieve to think that life 
was ever after at a . 


| To: mention A beauties of 'the 
Effay would be unprofitably tedious ; but 1 
cannot forbear to obſerve, that the compariſon 
of a ſtudent's progreſs in the ſciences with the 
journey of a traveller in the Alps, is perhaps 
the beſt that Engliſh poetry can ſhew. A 
ſimile, tobe perfect, muſt both illuſtrate and 
ennoble the ſubje&t ; muſt ſhew it to the un- 
derſtanding in a clearer view, and diſplay it 
to the fancy with greater dignity; but either 
of theſe qualities may be ſufficient to recom- 
mend it. In didactick poetry, of which the 
great purpoſe is inſtruction, a ſimile may be 
praiſed which illuſtrates, though it does not 
ennoble ; in heroicks, that may be admitted 
which ennobles, though it does not illuſtrate. 
That it may be complete, it is required to ex- 
| _ — of its reference, a plea- 
ſing 
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ſing image; for a ſimile is ſaid to be a ſhort 
epifode. To this antiquity was ſo attentive, 

that circumſtances were ſometimes. added, 
which, having no parallels, ferved only to fill 
the imagination, and produced what Perrault. 
ludicrouſly called compariſons with a long tail. 
In their ſimilies the greateſt writers have ſome- 
times failed; the ſhip-race, compared with 
the chariot-race, is neither illuſtrated nor ag- 
grandiſed ; land and water make all the diffe- 
rence: when Apollo, running after Daphne, 
is likened to a greyhound chaſing a hare, there 
is nothing gained; the ideas of purſuit and 
flight are too plain to be made plainer, and a 
god and the daughter of a god are not repre- 
ſented much to their advantage by a hare and 
dog. The ſimile of the Alps has no uſeleſs 
parts, yet affords a ſtriking picture by itſelf; 
it makes the foregoing poſition better under- 
ſtood, and enables it to take faſter hold on the 
attention; it aſſiſts the apprehenſion, and ele- 
vates the OE | 


Let me news ae a | Ltelwoin the celes 
| brated paragraph, in which it is directed that 
the found ſhould ſeem an echo to the ſenſe ; a pre- 
cept: which Pope is allowed to have obſerved : 
beyond; N ther ages . | 


This netzen of e metre, wi | 
this deſire of - diſcovering} frequent adaptations 
of the ſound to the ſenſe, have produced, in 


my 


my opinion, many wild conceits and imagi- 
nary beauties. All that can furniſh this re- 
preſentation are the ſounds of the words con- 
ſidered ſingly, and the time in which they are 


pronounced. Every language has ſome words 
framed to exhibit the noiſes which they ex- 
preſs, as thump, rattle, growl, hiſs. Theſe 
however are but few, and the poet cannot 
make them more, nor can they be of any uſe 
but when ſound is to be mentioned. The time 
of pronunciation was in the dactylick mea- 
ſures of the learned languages capable of con- 
ſiderable variety; but that variety could be 
accommodated only to motion or duration, 
and different degrees of motion were perhaps 
expreſſed by verſes rapid or ſlow, with very 
little attention of the writer, when the image 
had full poſſeſſion of his fancy; but our lan- 
guage having little flexibility, our verſes can 
differ very little in their cadence. The fanci- 
ed reſemblances, I fear, ariſe, ſometimes 
merely from the ambiguity of words; there is 
ſuppoſed to be ſome relation between a ſoft line 
and a ſoft couch, or between Bard ee 
2 bard fortune. dg IT 
= 8 t PE may be in ſome ſort ex- 
emplified ; and yet it may be ſuſpected that 
even in ſuch reſemblances the mind often go- 
verns the ear, and the ſounds are eſtimated by 
their: SF 7 N 20 "the moſt ſucceſsful 

is e & Stab e attempts 


attempts has been to deſcribe the labour of 
Siſyphus : 


With many a wary ſtep, and many | dh; 
Up a high hill he heaves a huge round ſtone; 
The huge round ſtone, reſulting with a bound, 


Thunders i impetuous down, and ſmoaks along the ground. 
Who does not perceive the ſtone to move 
Slowly upward, and roll violently back? 


But ſet the ſame numbers to another ſenſe ; 


While many a meity tale, and many a ſong, 
Chear'd the rough road, we wiſh'd the rough road long, 
The rough road then, returning in a round 


Mock'd our impatient ſteps, for all was fairy ground. 


We have now ſurely loſt much of the delay, 
and much of the rapidity. 


But to ſhew how little the greateſt maſter 
of numbers can fix the principles of repreſen- 
tative harmony, it will be ſufficient to remark 
that the poet, who tells us, that 


When Ajax ſtrives—the words move ſlow, 


Not ſo when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 
Flies o'er the K corn, and ſkims along the main; 


when: he. had enjoyed for about thirty years 
the praiſe of Camilla's lightneſs of foot, tried 
another experiment upon ſound and time, and 
en this memorable nn 


The yarying verſe, the full reſounding line, 


Waller was ſmoath ; but Dryden taught to join 
The long majeſtick march; and energy divine. 
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Here are the ſwiftneſs of the rapid race, and 
the march of low - paced majeſty, exhibited by 
the ſame poet in the ſame ſequence of ſyllables, 
except that the exact proſodiſt will find the 
line of ſw:#tneſs by one time longer than that 
of tardineſs. | 


Beauties of this kind are commonly fancied ; 
and when real, are technical and nugatory, 
not to be rejected, "oct not to be ſolicited. 


To this praiſes which have been Lenin alatedl 
on The Rape of the Lock by readers of every 
claſs, from the critick to the waiting-maid, it 
is difficult to make any addition. Of that 
which is univerſally allowed to be the moſt at- 
tractive of all ludicrous compoſitions, . let it 
rather be now enquired from what ſources the 
power of pleaſing 1 is derived. 


Dr. Wurde e who excelled in critical 
perſpicacity, has remarked that the preterna- 
tural agents are very happily adapted to the 
purpoſes of the poem. The heathen deities 
can no longer gain attention: we ſhould have 
turned away from a conteſt between Venus and 
Diana; the employment of allegorical perſons 
always excites conviction of its own abſurdity; 
they may produce effects, but cannot conduct 
actions; when the phantom is put in motion 
it diſſolves; thus Diſcord may raiſe a mutiny, 
but Diſcord cannot conduct a march, nor be- 
| ſiege 
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ſiege a town. Pope brought into view a new 
race of Beings, with powers and paſſions pra- 
portionate to their operation. The fylphs and 
gnomes act at the toilet and the tea-table'; what 
more terrifick and more powerful phantoms 
perform on the ſtormy ocean, or the field of 
battle, they give 3 Proper _—_ and do 
their Proper't Inifchief.” | 


Pope is Faid, by an | ie” not to have 
been the inventer of this petty nation; a 
charge which might with more Juſtice have 
been brought againſt the author of the Thad, 
who doubtleſs adopted the religious ſyſtem of 
his country ; ; for what is there but the narhes 
of his agents which Pope has not invented? 
Has he not aſſigned them characters and opera- 
tions never heard of before? Has he not, atleaſt, 
given them their firſt poetical exiſtence ? If this 
is not ſufficient to denominate his work origi- 
nal, mann mn ever can * 3 


* 


1 chis work are exalted, in a very high 
3 the two moſt engaging powers of an 
author. New things are made familiar, and 
familiar things are made new. A race of aerial 
people, never heard of before, is preſented to 
us in a manner ſo clear and eaſy, that the 
reader ſeeks for no further information, but. 
immediately mingles with his new acquain- 
tance, adopts their intereſts, and attends their 
Purluits aan a ſyiph, and deteſts a gnome. 
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That familiar things are made new, every 
paragraph will prove. The ſubje& of the 
poem is an event below the common incidents 
of common life; nothing real is introduced 
that is not ſeen ſo often as to be no longer re- 
Hude yet the whole detail of a . 
art of n ae; * nothing is 
diſguiſed, every thing is ſtriking; and we feel 
all the appetite of curioſity for that from 


which we have a thopſpnd, times, ae faſti- 
Gy, r. e ed 40 
The . of the Poet is, as bis 1 180 us, 1 
laugh at rhe little unguarded follies of the female 
ſex. It is therefore without juſtice that Dennis 
charges the Rape of the Lock with the want of 
a moral, and for that reaſon ſets it below the 
Lutrin, which expoſes the pride and diſcord of 
the clergy. Perhaps neither Pope nor Boileau 
has made the world much better than he 
found it; but if they had both ſucceeded, it 
were eaſy to tell who would have deſerved moſt 
from publick gratitude. The freaks, and hu- 
mours, and ſpleen, and vanity of women, as 
they embroil families in diſcord, and fill houſes 
with diſquiet, do more to obſtruct the happi- 
* neſs of life in a year than the ambition of the 
clergy in many centuries.” It has been well 
obſerved, that the miſery of man proceeds not 

from any ſingle cruſh of overwhelming evil, 
but from ſmall vexations continually repeated. 
| It 
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It is remarked by Dennis likewiſe, that the 
machinery is ſuperfluous; that, by all the 
buſtle of preternatural operation, the main 
event is neither haſtened nor retarded. To this 
charge an efficacious anſwer is not eaſily made. 
The ſylphs cannot be ſaid to help or to oppoſe, 
and it muſt be allowed. to imply ſome want of 
art, that their power has not been ſufficiently 
intermingled with the action. Other parts may 
likewiſe be charged with want of connection; 
the game at ombre might be ſpared, but if the 
Lady had loſt her hair while ſhe was intent up- 
on her cards, it might have been inferred that 
thoſe who are too fond of play will be in dan- 
ger of neglecting more important intereſts. 
Thoſe perhaps are faults; but what are ſuch 
faults to ſo much excellence! | | 


The Epiſtle of Eloiſe to Abelard is one of 
the moſt happy productions of human wit: 
the ſubject is ſo Judiciouſly choſen, that it 
would be difficult, in turning over the annals 
of the world, to find another which ſo many 
circumſtances concur to recommend. We re- 
gularly intereſt ourſelves moſt in the fortune 
of thoſe who moſt deſerve our notice. Abe- 
lard and Eloiſe were conſpicuous i in their days 
| for eminence of merit, The heart naturally 
loves truth. The adventures and misfortunes 
of this illuſtrious pair are known from undiſ- 
puted hiſtory. Their fate does not leave the 
wind. in , hopeleſs dejection ; ; for they both 

found 
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found quiet and Ssienen in retirement and 


piety. So new and ſo affecting i is their ſtory, 


that it ſuperſedes invention, and imagination 
ranges at full liberty, without ftraggling i into 
ſcenes of fable. 

The ſtory, thus Katt hd? ka been 
diligently improved. Pope has left nothing 
behind him, which ſeems more the effect of 


ſtudious perſeverance and laborious reviſal. 


Here 1s particularly obſervable the curioſa feli- 
citas, a fruitful: ſoil, and careful cultivation. 
Here 1s no crudeneſs of ne, 1 nor ne of 
language. . 


The ſources from which enilthent, Which 
have ſo much vigour and efficacy, have been 
drawn, are ſhewn to be the myſtick writers by 
the learned author of the E/ay on the Life and 
Writings of Pope ; a book which teaches how 
the brow of Criticiſm may be ſmoothed, and 
how ſhe may be enabled, with all her (overt, 
to attract and to delight. 3 


— 


The train of my diſquiſition has now con- 


ducted me to that poetica wonder, the tranſ- 


lation of the Liad; a performance which no 
age or nation can pretend to equal. To the 
Greeks tranſlation was almoſt unknown; it 
was totally unknown to the inhabitants of 
Greece. 5 They had no recourſe to tbe Barbari- 


ans for poetical beauties, but ſought for every 
thing 
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thing i in Homer, where, indeed, there is but 
little which they might not find, 


The Italians have been very diligent tranſ- 
lators; but I can hear of no verſion, unleſs 
perhaps Anguillara's Ovid may be excepted, 
which is read with eagerneſs. The had of 
Salvini every reader may diſcover to be punctili- 
ouſly exact; but it ſeems to be the work of 
linguiſt ſkilfully pedantick, and his country- 
men, the proper judges of its power to pleaſe, 
reject 1 it with diſguſt, 7 


Their predeceſſors the Romans have left 
ſome ſpecimens of tranſlation behind them, 
and that employment muſt have had ſome cre. ' 
dit in which Tully and Germanicus engaged 
but unleſs we ſuppoſe, what is perhaps true, 
that the plays of Terence were verſions of 
Menander, nothing tranſlated ſeems ever to 
have riſen to high reputation. The French, 
in the meridian hour of their learning, were 
very laudably induſtrious, to enrich their own 
language with the learning of the ancients ; 
but found themſelves reduced, by whatever 
neceſſity, to turn the Greek and Roman poe- 
try into proſe. Whoever could read an au- 
thor, could tranſlate him. From ſuch rivals 
nene can be feared, | n 


The chief help of Pope in this adobe; un- 
dertaking was drawn from the verſions of 


Prydetl 
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Dryden. Virgil had borrowed much of his 

imagery from Homer, and part of the debt 
was now paid by his tranſlator. Pope ſearch- 
ed the pages of Dryden for happy combinati- 
ons of heroic dition ; but it will not be deni- 
ed that he added much to what he found. He 
cultivated our language with ſo much diligence 
and art, that he has left in his Homer a trea- 
ſure of poetical elegancies to poſterity. His 
verſion may be ſaid to have tuned the Engliſh 
tongue; for ſince its appearance no writer, 
however deficient in other powers, has want- 
ed melody. Such a ſeries of lines ſo elabo- 
rately corrected, and ſo ſweetly modulated, 

took poſſeſſion of the publick ear, the vulgar 
was enamoured of the poem, and the learned 
wondered at the tranſlation. 


But in the moſt general applauſe diſcordant 
voices will always be heard. It has been ob- 
jected by ſome, who wiſh to be numbered a- 
mong the ſons of learning, that Pope's verſi- 
on of Homer is not Homerical; that i it exhibits 
no reſemblance of the original and characte- 
riſtick manner of the Father of Poetry, as it 
wants his awful ſimplicity, his artleſs grandeur, 
his unaffected majeſty. This cannot be total- 
ly denied; but it muſt be remembered that 
neceſſitas quod cogit defendit that may be law- 
fully done which cannot be forborn. Time 
and place will always enforce regard. In eſ- 
timating this tranſlation, conſideration muſt 
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be had of the nature of our language, the 
form of our metre, and, above all, of the 
change which two thouſand years have made 
in the modes of life and the habits of thought. 
Virgil wrote in a language of the ſame gene- 
ral fabrick with that of Homer, in verſes of- 
the ſame meaſure, and in an age nearer to 
Homer's time by eighteen hundred years; yet 
he found, even then, the ſtate of the world fo 
much altered, and the demand for elegance ſo 
much increaſed, that mere nature would be 
endured no longer; and perhaps, in the mul- 
titude of borrowed paſſages, very few can be 
ſhewn which he has not embelliſhed. 


There is a time when nations emerging from 
barbarity, and falling into regular ſubordina- 
tion, gain leiſure to grow wiſe, and feel the 
ſhame of ignorance / and the craving pain of 
unſatisfied curioſity. To this hunger of the 
mind plain ſenſe is grateful ; that which fills 
the void removes uneaſineſs, and to be free 
from pain for a while is pleaſure; but reple- 
tion generates faſtidiouſneſs; a ſaturated in- 
tellect ſoon becomes luxurious, and know- 
ledge finds no willing reception till it is re- 
commended by artificial diction. Thus it will 
be found, as learning advances, that in all 
nations the firſt writers are ſimple, and that 
every age improves in elegance. One refine- 
ment always makes way for another, and 


What 
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what was expedient to Virgil was neceſſary to 


I ſuppoſe many readers of the Engliſh Hiad, 
when they have heen touched with ſome un- 
expected beauty of the lighter kind, have tried 
to enjoy it in the original, where, alas! it 
was not to be found, Homer doubtleſs owes 
to his tranſlator many Ovidian graces not ex- 
ackly ſuitable to his character; but to have 
added can be no great crime, if nothing be 
taken away. Elegance is ſurely to be defired, 
if it be not gained at the expence of dignity. 
A hero would wiſh to be . as well as to 
be reverenced. 


To a thouſand cavils one anſwer is ſuffi- 
cient; the purpoſe of a writer is to be read, 
and the criticiſm which would deſtroy the 
power of pleaſing muſt be blown aſide. Pope 
wrote for his own age and his own nation: 
he knew that it was neceſſary to colour the 
images and point the ſentiments of his author; 
he therefore made him nn 8 loſt him 
. 105 nis Se SOT" 


T bi odour notes * which the verſion 
is accompanied, and by which it is recom- 
mended to many readers, though they were 
andoubtedly written to ſwell the volumes, 
ought not to paſs without praiſe: ecm 
taries which attract the reader by the pleaſure 

. 
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of peruſal have not often appeared; the notes 


of others are read to clear difficulties, thoſe of 
11 to Vary, entertainment. e 


It has however been n otjefted, with ſufficient 
reaſon, that there is in the commentary too 
much of unſeaſonable levity and affected gaiety; 


that too many appeals are made to the Ladies, 


and the eaſe which is ſo carefully preſerved is 
ſometimes the eaſe of a trifler. Every art has 
its terms, and every kind of inſtruction its 
proper ſtyle; the gravity of common criticks 


may be tedious, but is leſs deſpicable than | 


childiſh merriment. 


of the Odyſſey nothing remains to be ob- 
ſerved : the ſame general praiſe may, be given 
to both tranſlations, and a particular exami- 
nation. of either would require a large volume. 
The notes were written. by Broome, who 
endeavoured not unſucceſsfully to _1mitate his 
maſter. 10 


of "I 8 the int i is 9 hat 
from Dryden's Mac Flecno ; but the plan is fo 
enlarged and diverſified as juſtly to claim the 


praiſe of an original, and affords perhaps the 


beſt ſpecimen that has yet appeared of perſo- 
nal ſatire ade e pompous. 


That = 1 was - moral, 3 the 
author might tell either his readers or himſelf, 


I am 
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I am not convinced, The firſt motive was the 
defire of revenging the contempt with which 
Theobald had treated his Shakeſpeare, and re- 
gaining the honour which he had loſt, by 
cruſhing his opponent. Theobald was not 
of bulk enough to fill a poem, and therefore 
it was neceſſary to find other enemies with 
other names, at whoſe expence he might divert 


the publick. 


In this deſign there was petulance and ma- 
lignity enough ; but 1 cannot think it very 
criminal. An author places himſelf uncalled 
before the tribunal of Criticiſm, and ſolicits 
fame at the hazard of diſgrace. Dulneſs or 
deformity are not culpable in themſelves, but 
may be yery juſtly reproached when they pre- 
tend to the honour of wit or the influence of 
beauty. If bad writers were to paſs without 
reprehenſion, what ſhould reſtrain them? in- 
pune diem conſumpſerit ingens Telephus ; and up- 
on bad writers only will cenſure have much 
effect. The ſatire which brought Theobald 
and Moore into contempt, dropped impotent 
from Bentley, like the javelin of un er 
at h e. 5 8 | 

All truth is vas and ſatirical tin 
may be conſidered as uſeful when it rectifies 
error and improves judgement ; he that refines 
the Fee e is a ber benefactor. a 
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The beauties of this poem are e well known 3 

its chief fault is the groſſneſs of its images. 

Pope and Swift had an unnatural delight in 

1deas phyſically ; impure, ſuch as every other 

tongue utters with unwillingneſs, and of which 
TO ear ſhrinks from the mention. gg 


| But. even n fault, . as it 18, may 
be forgiven for the excellence of other paſſages; 
ſuch as the formation and diſſolution of Moore, 


the account of the Traveller, the misfortune 


of the Floriſt, and the crouded thoughts and 
ſtately numbers which nil the concluding 


XX 
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The alterations which: have been made in | 


the Dunciad, not always! for the better, require 
that it ſhould be publiſhed, as in the new edi- 
an, with all! its variations i 


The fp on * Was a K of great la. 


bour and long conſideration, but certainly 
not the happieſt of Pope 8 performances. The 
ſubject is perhaps not very proper for poetry, 
and the poet was not ſufficiently maſter of his 
ſubject; metaphyſical morality was a new 
ſtudy, . he. was proud of his acquiſitions, and, 
ſuppoſing himſelf maſter of great ſecrets, was 


in haſte. to teach what he had not learned. 


| i= — he. tells us, in the. firſt Epiſtle, that 


from the nature of the Supreme Being may be 
deduced an order of beings ſuch as mankind, 
becauſe 
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becauſe Infinite Excellence can do only what 
is beſt. He finds out that all the queſtion is 
whether man be in a wrong place.” Surely if, 
according to the poet's Leibnitian reaſoning, 
we may infer that man ought to be, only be- 
cauſe he is, we may allow that his place is the 
right place, becauſe he has it. Supreme Wiſ- 
dom is not leſs infallible in diſpoſing than in 
creating. But what is meant by ſomewhere 
and Place, and wrong place, it had been vain 
to aſk Pope, who probably had never aſked 
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e cats himſelf into this AY of 
wiſdom, he tells us much that every man 
KNOWS, and much that he does not know him- 
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of 1 the univerſe i is beyond 6 our compiretivhion: 
an opinion not very. uncommon; and that 


there is a chain of ſubordinate beings from in- 
finite to nothing, of which himſelf and his 


readers are equally ignorant. But he gives us 
one comfort, which, without His Help, he 


ſuppoſes unattainable, the pofit mio A e 


e 
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we ar? fools, yet | God i 15 e. wth 


This Eſſay affords an West inſtlnce of 
the predominance of genius, the dazzling ſplen- 
dour of 1 imagery, and the ſetlüctive powers of 
eloquence. . Never were penury of knowledge 


and yulgarity of ſentiment ſo happily diſguiſ- 


ed. The reader 0 his mind full, though 
he 
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he learns nothing ; ; and when he meets it in 
its new array, no longer knows the talk of 
his mother and his nurſe. When theſe won- 
der- working ſounds fink into ſenſe, and the 
doctrine of the Eſſay diſrobed of its orna- 
ments, is left to the powers of its naked ex- 
cellence, what ſhall we diſcover ? That we 
are, in compariſon with our Creator, very 
weak and ignorant; that we do not : uphold 
the chain of exiſtence, and that we could not 
make one another with more {kill than we are 
made. We may learn yet more; that the arts 
of human life were copied from the inſtinctive 
operations of other animals; that if the 
world be made for man, it may be faid that 
man was made for geeſe, To theſe profound 
principles of natural knowledge are added ſome 
moral inſtructions equally new; that ſelf-in- 
tereſt, well underſtood, will produce ſocial 
concord ; that men are mutual gainers by mu- 
tual benefits; 3 that evil i 18 ſometimes balanced 
by good; that human advantages are unſtable 
and fallacious, of uncertain duration, and 
doubtful effects; that our true honour 1 1s not. 
to have a great part, but to act it well; that 


virtue only is our own; and that happineſs 1s 
always 1 in our power. 


1 a man of no very . 
ſearch may venture to ſay that he has heard 
all this before; but it was never till now re- 
commended by ſuch a blaze of embelliſhment, 
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or ſuch ſweetneſs of melody. The vigorous 
contraction of ſome thoughts, the luxuriant 
amplification of others, the incidental illuſtra- 
tions, and ſometimes the dignity, ſometimes 
the ſoftneſs of the verſes, enchain philoſophy, 
ſuſpend criticiſm, and oppreſs judgement by 


overpowering pleaſure. . 


& 


This is true of many paragraphs ; ; yet. is I 
had undertaken to exemplify Pope's felicity of 
compoſition before a rigid critick, I ſhould not 


ſelect the E/ay on Man; for it contains more 


lines unſucceſsfully laboured, more harſhneſs 
of diction, more thoughts imperfectly expreſ- 
ſed, more levity without elegance, and more 
heavineſs without ſtrength, than will Nee be 


found in all his other works. 


The ca ders of Men 23 Wa are > the 


produẽèt of diligent ſpeculation upon human 


life; much labour has been beſtowed upon 
them, and Pope very ſeldom laboured in vain. 
That his excellence may be properly eſtimated, 

I recommend a compariſon of his Characters of 


Women with Boileau's Satire; it will then be 


ſeen with how much more perſpicacity female 
nature is inveſtigated, and female excellence 
ſelected; and he ſurely is no mean writer to 
whom Boileau ſhall be found inferior. The 
Characters Men, however, are written. with 
more, if not with deeper, thought, and 2 
NE many 2 Oy beautiful. The 


Gem 
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Cem and the Flower will not eaſily be equalled. 


In the women's part are ſome defects; the 
Character of Attaſſa is not ſo neatly finiſhed as 


that of Clodio; and ſome of the female cha- 


racters may be found perhaps more frequent- 


ly among men ; what is ſaid of en was 


true of Prior. 


In the Epiſtles to Lord Bathurſt and Lord 


Burlington, Dr. Warburton has endeavoured 


to find a train of thought which was never in 
the writer's head, and, to ſupport his hypo- 
theſis, has printed that firſt which was pub- 
liſhed laſt. In one, the moſt valuable paſſage 
is perhaps the Elogy on Good Senſe, and the 
other the End f the Duke of . 


The Epiſtle to Arbuthnot, now ea 
called the Prologue to the Satires, is a perfor- 
mance conſiſting, as it ſeems, of many frag- 
ments wrought into one deſign, which by this 
union of ſcattered beauties contains more ſtrik- 
ing paragraphs than could probably have been 
brought together into an occaſional work: 
As there is no ſtronger motive to exertion 
than ſelf-defence, no part has more elegance, 
ſpirit, or dignity, than the poet's vindication 
of his own character. The meaneſt paſſage is 
the wire upon Sporus. 


of the two poems which derived their names 


from the year, and which are ealled the Epi- 
Vox. II. 4 legue 
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logue to the Satires, it was very juſtly remark- 


ed by Savage, that the ſecond was in the whole 


more ſtrongly conceived, and more equally 


ſupported, but it had no fingle paſſages equal 
to the contention in the firſt for the dignity 


of Vice, and the celebration of the triumph of 


Corruption. 


The Imitations of Horace ſeem to have been 


written as relaxations of his genius. This 
employment became his favourite by its faci- 
ity; the plan was ready to his hand, and 


nothing was required but to accommodate as 
he could the ſentiments of an old author to 


recent facts ob familiar images; but what is 
eaſy is ſeldom excellent ; fuch imitations can- 


not give pleaſure to common readers; . the 


man of learning may be ſometimes ſurpriſe 


and delighted by an unexpected parallel; but 


the compariſon requires knowledge of the ori- 


ginal, which will likewiſe often detect ſtrained 


applications. Between Roman images and 


Engliſh manners there will be an irreconcile- 


able diffimilitude, and the work will be ge- 
nerally uncouth and party-coloured ; neither 


original nor tranſlated, neither ancient nor 


| n 4 


Pops had, in proportions very nicely ad- 
juſted to each other, all the qualities that con- 


ſtitute genius. He had Invention, by which 
new trains of events are formed, and new 


ſcenes 
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ſcenes of imagery diſplayed, as in the Rape of 
the Lock ; or extrinfick and adventitious em- 
Helliſhments- and illuſtrations are connected 
with a known ſubject, as in the Eſay of Cri- 
ticiſm. He had Imagination, which ſtrongly 
impreſſes on the writer's mind, and enables 
him to convey to the reader the various forms 
of nature, incidents of life, and energies of 
paſſion, as in his Eloiſa, Windſor Foreſt, and 
the Ethic Epiſtles. He had Judgement, which 
ſelects from life or nature what the preſent 
purpoſe requires, and by ſeparating the eſſence 
of things from its concomitants often makes 
the repreſentation more powerful than the re. 
ality: and he had colours of language always 
before him, ready to decorate his matter with 
every grace of elegant expreſſion, as when he 
accommodates his diction to the wonderful 
multiplicity of Homer's ſentiments ad 
| A 


pe expreſſion includes ſound as well 

as meaning; Mufick, ſays Dryden, is inarti- 
culate poetry ; among the excellencies of Pope, 
therefore, muſt be mentioned the melody of 
his metre. By peruſing the works of Dryden, 
he diſcovered the moſt perfect fabrick of Eng- 
liſh verſe, and habituated himſelf to that on- 
ly which he found the beſt; in conſequence 
of which reſtraint his poetry has been cenſured 
as too uniformly muſical, and as glutting the 
ear with unvaried ſweetneſs, I ſuſpect this 
F f 2 objection 
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objection to be the cant of thoſe who judge by 
principles rather than perception; and who 
would even themſelves have leſs pleaſure in his 
works, if he had tried to relieve attention by 


ſtudied diſcords, or affected to break his lines 
and vary his pauſes. 


| But though he was thus careful of his ver- 

ſification, he did not oppreſs his powers with 
ſuperfluous rigour. He ſeems to have thought 
with Boileau, that the practice of writing 
might be refined till the difficulty ſhould over- 
balance the advantage. The conſtruction of 
his language is not always ſtrictly grammati- 
cal; with thoſe rhymes which preſcription 
had conjoined he contented himſelf, without 
regard to Swift's remonſtrances, though there 
was no ſtriking conſonance; nor was he very 
careful to vary his terminations, or to re- 
fuſe admiſſion at a ſmall diſtance to the ſame 
rhymes. 


To Swift's edict for the excluſion of Alexan- 
drines and Triplets he paid little regard; he 
admitted them, but, in the opinion of Fen- 
ton, too rarely; he uſes them more liberally 
in his tranſlation: than his poems. 


He has a few double rhymes; but always, I 
think, unſucceſsfully, except once in the ys 
of the oe, 


bee 
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Expletives he very early ejected from his ver- 
ſes; but he now and then admits an epithet 
rather commodious than important. Each of 
the ſix firſt lines of the ad might loſe two 
ſyllables with very little diminution of the 
meaning and ſometimes, after all his art and 


labour, one verſe ſeems to be made for the 
ſake of another. 


I have been told that the couplet by which 
he declared his own ear to be moſt n 
was this: 


Lo, where Mcootis ſleeps, and hardly flows 
The freezing Tanais through a waſte of ſnows, 


But the reaſon of this preference I cannot dil. 
cover. 


It! is remarked by Watts, $i there is ſcarce- 
ly a happy combination of words, or a phraſe 
poetically elegant in the Engliſh language, 
which Pope has not inſerted into. his verſion 
of Homer, How he obtained poſſeſſion of ſo 
many beauties of ſpeech, it were deſirable to 
know. That he gleaned from authors, ob- 
ſcure as well as eminent, what he thought 
brilliant or uſeful, and preſerved it all in a 
regular collection, is not unlikely. When, 
in his laſt years, Hall's Satires were ſhewn 
him, he wiſhed that he had ſeen them ſooner. 


New ſentiments and new images athers may 
produce; but to attempt any further improve- 
ment 
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ment of verſification will be dangerous. Art 
and diligence have now done their beſt, and 


what ſhall be added will be the effort of tedi- 
ous toil and needleſs curioſity. 


4 all this, it is ſurely ſuperfluous to an- 
ſwer the queſtion that has once been aſked, 
Whether Pope was a poet? otherwiſe than 
by aſking in return, If Pope be not a poet, 
where is poetry to be found? To circum- 
ſcribe poetry by a definition will only ſhow 


the narrowneſs of the definer, though a defi- 


nition which ſhall exclude Pope will not eaſily 
be made. Let us look round upon the preſent 
time, and back upon the paſt ; let us enquire 
to whom the voice of mankind has decreed 
the wreath of poetry; let their productions 
be examined, and their claims ſtated, and the 
pretenſions of Pope will be no more diſputed. 

Had he given the world only his vetſion, the 
hame of poet muſt have been allowed him: if 
the writer of the Iiad were to claſs his ſucceſ- 
ſors, he would aſſign a very high. place to his. 
tranſlator, without requiring any other evi- 

dence of Genius. 2 
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A N Account of Dr. Swift has been already 
collected, with great diligence and acuteneſs, 
by Dr. Hawkeſworth, according to. a ſcheme 
which I laid before him in the intimacy of our 
friendſhip. I cannot therefore be expected to 
ſay much of a life, concerning which I had 
long ſince communicated my thoughts to a 
man capable of dignifying his narration with 
ſo much elegance of . and force of 
. | 


JONATHAN S W IF T was, according 
to an account ſaid to be written by himſelf, 
the ſon of Jonathan Swift, an attorney, and 
was born at Dublin on St. Andrew's day, 1667: 
according to his own report, as delivered by 
Pope to Spence, he was born at Leiceſter, the 
ſon of a clergyman, who was miniſter of a 
pariſh in Herefordſhire *, During his life the 
place of his birth was undetermined. He was 
contented to be called an Iriſhman by the 


* Spence's Anecdotes, vol, U. p. 273 · 
Iriſh j 
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Iriſh-; but would occaſionally call himſelf an 
Engliſhman. The queſtion may, without 
much regret, be left in the obſcurity in which 
he delighted to involve it. 


Whatever was his birth, his education was 
Iriſh. He was ſent at the age of ſix to the ſchool 
at Kilkenny, and in his fifteenth year (1682) 
was admitted into the Univerſity of Dublin. 


In his academical ſtudies he was either not 
diligent or not happy. It muſt diſappoint every 
reader's expectation, that, when at the uſual time 
he claimed the Bachelorſhip of Arts, he was 
found by the examiners too conſpicuouſly de- 
ficient for regular admiſſion, and obtained his 
degree at laſt by ſpecial favour ; a term uſed in 
that Univerſity to denote want of merit. 


Of this diſgrace it may be eaſily ſuppoſed 
that he was much aſhamed, and ſhame had 
its proper effect in producing reformation. 
He reſolved from that time to ſtudy eight hours 
a-day, and continued his induſtry for ſeven 
years, with what improvement is ſufficiently 
known. This part of his ſtory well deſerves 
to be remembered; it may afford uſeful admo- 
nition and powerful encouragement to many 
men, whoſe abilities have been made for a 
time uſeleſs by their paſſions or pleaſures, and 
who, having loſt one part of life in idleneſs, are 
tempted to throw away the remainder in deſpair. 
; | $a ' In 
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In this courſe of daily application he con- 
tinued three years longer at Dublin; and in 
this time, if the obſervation and memory of 


an old companion may be truſted, he drew the 
firſt ſketch of his Tale of 4 Tub. 


When he was about one and twenty (1688), 
being by the death of Godwin Swift his uncle, 
who had ſupported him, left without ſubſiſt- 
ence, he went to conſult his mother, who 
then lived at Leiceſter, about the future courſe 
of his life, and by her direction ſolicited the 
advice and patronage of Sir William Temple, 
who had married one of Mrs. Swift's relations, 
and whoſe father Sir John Temple, Maſter of - 
the Rolls in Ireland, had lived in great fami- 
liarity of friendſhip with Godwin Swift, by 


whom Jonathan had been to that time main- 
tained. 


Temple received with ſufficient kindneſs the 
nephew of his father's friend, with whom he 
was, when they converſed together, ſo much 
pleaſed, that he detained him two years in his 
houſe. Here he became known to King Wil- 
liam, who ſometimes viſited Temple when he 
was diſabled by the gout, and, being attended 
by Swift in the garden, ſhewed him how to 
cut aſparagus in the Dutch way. 


king William's notions were all mit 
. | and 
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and he expreſſed his kindneſs to Swift by of- 
fering to make him a captain of horſe. 


When Temple removed to Moor-park, he 
took Swift with him; and when he was con- 
ſulted by the Earl of Portland about the expe- 
dience of complying with a bill then depend- 
ing for making Parliaments triennial, againſt 
which King William was ſtrongly prejudiced, 
after having in vain tried to ſhew the Earl that 
the propoſal involved nothing dangerous to 
royal power, he ſent Swift for the ſame pur- 
poſe to the King. Swift, who probably was 
proud of his employment, and went with all 
the confidence of a young man, found his ar- 
guments, and his art of diſplaying them, 
made totally ineffectual by the predetermina- 
tion of the King ; and uſed to mention this 
diſappointment as his art antidote againſt 


„ 


Before he left Ireland he contrafted a diſor- 
der, as he thought, by eating too much fruit. 


The original of diſeaſes is commonly obſcure, 
Almoſt every boy eats as much fruit as he can 


get, without any great inconvenience. The diſ- 
eaſe of Swift was giddineſs with deafneſs, which 
attacked him from time to time, began very 
early, purſued him through life, and at laſt 

ſent him to the gr ave, p of reaſon. | 


Being mock oppreſſed at Moor-park by this 
grievous. 
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grievous malady, he was adviſed to try his 
native air, and went to Ireland ; but, finding 
no benefit, returned to Sir William, at whoſe 
houſe he continued his ſtudies, and is known 
to have read, among other books, Cyprian and 
Irenæus. He thought exerciſe of great neceſſi- 


ty, and uſed to run half a mile up and down 
a hill EP two hours. 


It is eaſy to imagine that the mode in which 
his firſt degree was conferred left him no great 
fondneſs for the Univerſity of Dublin, and 
therefore he reſolved to become a Maſter of 
Arts at Oxford. In the teſtimonial which he 
produced, the words of diſgrace were omitted, 
and he took his Maſter's degree (July 5, 1692) 


with ſuch reception and * as fully con- 
tented him. | 


While he lived with Temple, he uſed to pay 
his mother at Leiceſter an yearly vifit. He tra- 
velled on foot, unleſs ſome violence of weather 
drove him into a waggon, and at night he 
would go to a penny lodging, where he pur- 
chaſed clean ſheets for ſix- pence. This prac- 
tice Lord Orrery imputes to his innate love of 
groſſneſs and vulgarity: ſome may aſcribe it 
to his deſire of ſurveying human life through 
all its varieties; and others, perhaps with equal 
probability, to a paſſion which ſeems to have 
been deep fixed in his heart, the love of a 
9 


8 
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In time he began to think that his atten- 
dance at Moor- park deſerved ſome other re- 
compenſe than the pleaſure, however mingled 
with improvement, of Temple's converſation; 
and grew ſo impatient, that (1694) he went ; 
away in diſcontent. | 


Temple, conſcious of having given reaſon 
for complaint, is ſaid to have made him De- 
puty Maſter of the Rolls in Ireland; which, 
according to his kinſman's account, was an 
office which he knew him not able to diſcharge. 
Swift therefore reſolved to enter into the 
Church, in which he had at firſt no higher. 
hopes than of the chaplainſhip to the Factory 
at Liſbon ; but being recommended to Lord 
Capel, he obtained the prebend of Kilroot in 
Connor, of about a hundred pounds a year. 


But the infirmities of Temple made a com- 
panion like Swift ſo neceſſary, that he invited 
him back, with a promiſe to procure him 
Engliſh preferment, in exchange for the pre- 

bend which he deſired him to reſign. With 
this requeſt Swift quickly complied, having 
perhaps equally repented their ſeparation, and 
they lived on together in mutual ſatisfaction; 
and, in the four years that paſſed between his 
return and Temple's death, it is probable that 
he wrote the Tale of a Tab and the Battle of the 
Beoks, 


Swift 
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_ - Swift began early to think, or to hope, that he 
was a poet, and wrote Pindarick Odes to Tem- 
ple, to the King, and to the Athenian Society, a 
a knot of obſcure men, who publiſhed a perio- 
dical pamphlet of anſwers to queſtions, ſent, 


or ſuppoſed to be ſent, by Letters. I have 
been told that Dryden, having peruſed theſe 


verſes, ſaid, © Couſin Swift, you will never 
ce bea poet; and that this denunciation was 


the motive of Swift's perpetual malevolence 
to Dryden. 


In 1699 Temple died, and left a legacy with 
his manuſcripts to Swift, for whom he had 
obtained, from King William, a promiſe of 
the firſt prebend that ſhould be vacant at Weſt- 
minſter or Canterbury. 


That this promiſe might not be forgotten, 
Swift dedicated to the King the poſthumous 
works with which he was intruſted; but nei- 
ther the dedication, nor tenderneſs Ps the man 
whom he once had treated with confidence 
and fondneſs, revived in King William the 
remembrance of his promiſe. Swift awhile 
attended the Court; but ſoon found his ſoli- 
citations hopeleſs. _ 


He was then invited by the Earl of Berkley 
to accompany him into Ireland, as his private 
ſecretary ; but after having done the buſineſs 
till their arrival at Dublin, he then found 

that 


! 
' 
[| 
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that one Buſb had perſuaded the Earl that a 
clergyman was not a proper ſecretary, and had 
obtained the office for himſelf. In a man like 
Swift ſuch circumvention and inconſtancy 
muſt have excited violent indignation. 


But he had yet more to ſuffer. Lord Berk- 
ley had the diſpoſal of the deanery of Derry, 
and Swift expected to obtain it; but by the ſe- 
cretary's influence, ſuppoſed to have been ſe- 
cured by a bride, it was beſtowed on ſome- 
body elſe; and Swift was diſmiſſed with the 
livings of Laracor and Rathbeggin in the dio- 


ceſe of Meath, which together did not equal 
half the value of the deanery. 


At Laracor he ene the LIES 


by reading prayers on Wedneſdays and Fri- 
days, and performed all the offices of his pro- 
feſſion with great decency and exactneſs. 


Soon after his ſettlement at Laracor, he in- 
vited to Ireland the unfortunate Stella, a young 
woman whoſe name was Johnſon, the davgh- 


ter of the ſteward of Sir William Temple, 


who, in conlideration of her father's virtues, 
left her a thouſand pounds. With her came 
Mrs. Dingley, whoſe whole fortune was twen- 
ty-ſeven pounds a-year for her life. With 


' theſe Ladies he paſſed his hours of relaxation, 


and to them he opened his boſom ; but they 
never reſided in the ſame houſe, nor did he 
ſee 
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ſee either without a witneſs. They lived at 
the Parſonage, when Swift was away; and 
when he returned, removed to a lodging, or 
to the houſe of a neighbouring clergyman. 


Swift was not one of thoſe minds which 
amaze the world with early pregnancy: his 
firſt work, except his few poetical Eſſays, 
was the Diſſentions in Athens and Rome, pub- 
liſhed (1701) in his thirty-fourth year. Af- 
ter its appearance, paying a viſit to ſome 
biſhop, he heard mention made of the new 
pamphlet that Burnet had written, replete 
with political knowledge. When he ſeemed 
to doubt Burnet's right to the work, he was 
told by the Biſhop, that he was @ young man; 
and, ſtill perſiſting to doubt, that * was 2 


very poſitive young man. 


Three years aaa (1704) was publiſhed 
The Tale of a Tub : of this book charity may be 
perſuaded to think that it might be written 
by a man of peculiar character, without ill 
intention, but it is certainly of dangerous ex- 
ample. That Swift was its author, though 
it be univerſally believed, was mever owned 
by himſelf, nor very well proved by any evi- 
dence; but no other claimant can be produc- 


ed, and he did not deny it when Archbiſhop 
| Sharpe and the Ducheſs of Somerſet, by ſhew- 


ing it to the Queen, debarred him from a 
- biſhoprick. . 


When 
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When this wild work firſt raiſed the atten- 
tion + of the publick, Sacheverell, meeting 
Smalridge, tried to flatter him, by ſeeming to 


think him the author; but Smalridge anſwer- 
ed with indignation, <« Not all that you and 
- © I have in the world, nor all that ever we 


<« ſhall have, ſhould hire me to write the T ale 
2 * a Tub. is | 


The digreſſions relating to Wotton and 


Bentley muſt be confeſſed to diſcover want of 
knowledge, or want of integrity; he did not 
underſtand the two controverſies, or he will- 


ingly miſrepreſented them. But Wit can ſtand 
its ground againſt Truth only a little while. 


The honours due to learning have been juſtly 


diſtributed by the decifion of poſterity. 


The Battle of the 1 is ſo like the Combat 
des Livres, which the ſame queſtion concern- 
ing the Ancients and Moderns had pro- 


duced in France, that the improbability of 
ſuch a coincidence of thoughts without com- 
munication is not, in my opinion, balanced 
by the anonymous proteſtation prefixed, in 
which all knowledge of the French book 1 is pe- 
remptorily diſowned. SHE | | 


r ſome time after Swift was probably 
employed in ſolitary ſtudy, gaining the quali- 
fications requiſite for future eminence. How 
often he viſited England, and with what dili- 

| gence 
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gence he attended his pariſhes, I Know not: 
It was not till about four years afterwards 
that he became : a profeſſed author, and then 
ore year ( 1708) produced The Sentinients of 4 
Church-of- England Man; the ridicule of Aſtro- 
logy, under the name of Bickerhaff ; the Ar- 


gument againſt aboliſhing Chriſtianity ; and the 
defence of the Sacramental Te oft. 


"The Se enti Con: of a  Church- of- 80170 Man 
is written with great coolneſs, moderation, 
eaſe, and perſpieuity. The Argument againſt 
425 ſhing ON is a very N and er 


Tit 


If Chriſtianity were orice aboliſhed; how 
e could the free-thinkers, the ſtrong reafon- 
« ers, and the men of profound learning, be 
able to find another ſubject ſo calculated 
„ein all points, whereon to diſplay theif abi- 
« lities? What wonderful productions of wit 
15 ſhould we be deprived of from thoſe; whoſe 
1 ' genie, by continual practice; hath been 
© wholly turned upon raillery and invectives 
te againſt religion; and would therefore never 
be able to ſhine," or diſtinguiſh” themſelves, 
« upon any other ſubje&t? We are daily com- 
© plaining of the great decline of wit among 
eus, and would take away tlie greateſt, per- 
haps the only, topick we have left, WHO 
„ would ever have ſuſpected Aſgill for a wit, 
Tok i My e 
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« or Toland for a philoſopher, if the inex- 
< hauſtible ſtock of Chriſtianity had not been 
e at hand to provide them with materials? 


What other ſubject, through all art and 


nature, could have produced Tindal for a 
e profound author, or furniſhed him with 
e readers? It is the wiſe choice of the ſub- 
. ject that alone adorns and diſtinguiſhes the 
* writer. For had an hundred ſuch pens as 


e theſe been employed on the fide of religion, 


they would have immediately ſunk! into ſilence 


1 and oblivion.” 


The reaſonableneſs of a 475 ft is not hard to 


bs proved; but perhaps it muſt be allowed 


that the n teſt has not been choſen. 


© The attention — * to „ the 1 0 publiſhed 


under the name of Bickerftaff, induced Steele, 
when he projected the Tatler, to aſſume an ap- 
pellation which had already gained e 
*F 120 n, notice. e ; 


In the year . he wrote a Project for 


the Advancement of Religion, addreſſed to Lady 
Berkley; by whoſe kindneſs it is not unlike- 
ly that he was advanced to his benefices. To 
this project, which is formed with great puri- 


ty of intention, and diſplayed with fpriteli- 


| neſs and elegance, it can only be objected, 
that, like many projects, it is, if not gene- 
rally impracticable, yet evidently hopeleſs, as 


it 
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it ſuppoſes more zeal, concord, and perſeve- 


rance, than a view of mankind. gives reaſon 
for N 


He wrote likewiſe this year a Pekin of 
Bickerſtaf; and an explanation of an Ancient 
| Prophecy, which, though not completed i in all 
its parts, cannot be read without amazement: 


Soon after ben the buſy and important 
part of Swift's life. He was employed (1710) 
by the Primate of Ireland to ſolicit the Queen 
for a remiſſion of the Firſt Fruits and Twen- 
ticth Parts of the Iriſh Clergy. With this 
purpoſe he had recourſe to Mr. Harley, to 
whom he was mentioned as a man neglected 
and oppreſſed by the laſt miniſtry, becauſe he 
had refuſed to co-operate with ſome of their 
ſchemes. What he. had refuſed, has never 
been told; what he had ſuffered was, 1 ſup- 
poſe, the excluſion from a biſhoprick. by the 
remonſtrances of Sharpe, whom he. deſcribes 
as the harmleſs tool. of others hate, and whom 

he "OO as ee ſuing Fir Harden. 

| Harley's s 3 EY eg were. folk as 
wad him glad of an auxiliary ſo well qua- 
fied for his ſervice; he therefore ſoon admit- 
ted him to familiarity, whether ever to confi- 
dence ſome have made a doubt; but it would 
have been difficult to excite his zeal without 

63 perwading 
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perſuading him that he was truſted, and not 
very eaſy to delude him by falſe 4 na | 


He was certainly admitted to thoſe meetings 
in Which the firſt hints and original plan of 
action are ſuppoſed to have been fotmed ; and 
was one of the ſixteen Miniſters, or agents of 
the Miniftty, who met weekly at each other's 
houſes, and were pte 1. the name f 
Brother. eee 3 3 
1 Hob ib l confiderd' as an oh 
durate Tory, he conveffed indiferiminately 
with aft the wits, anck Was yet the friend of 
steele; bo, in the Tae, which began in 
1770, - conkelles the Vatrtages of His corver- 
fation, and menrions ſometlüng conttibuted 
by him to Mis paper. Bar he was now im- 
merging into political controverfy; for the 
ſame year” produced the Examiner, of which 
Swift wrote: Mirty- ches papers. In argument 
he may be allowed kö Have the advantage; 
for whete a wide fyſteth öf condugk. aud the 
whole of # publick chatath 9 Hic öfen 0 
enquiry, the accuſer having the choice of facts, 
muſt be very unſkilful if he does not prevail; 
but with regard to wit, 1 am afraid none of 
Swift's papers will be found equat t to bos bx 
which Addifor r 82 eit Ber 
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Fatty 5 he! next year he ednet Pros 
poſal for correcting, improving, and ſcertain- 


ing 
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eng the Engliſh Tongue, in a Letter to the Earl 
of Oxford; written without much knowledge 
of the general nature. of language, a and with- 
gut any accurate enquiry into the hiſtory of 
other tongues. The certainty and ſtability 
which, contrary to all experience, he thinks 
attainable, . he propoſes to ſecure by inſtitut- 
ing an academy; the deerees of which every 
man would have been willing, and many 
would have been proud to diſobey, and which, 
being renewed by ſucceſſive elections, 4 
in a ſhort time have ee. from itſelf. 


He wrote the ſame year a Letter to the Odto- 
ber Cub, a number of Tory Gentlemen ſent 
from the country to Parliament, who formed 
themſelves into a club, to the number of 
about a hundred, and met to animate the 
zeal and raiſe the expectations of each other. 
They 8 with great an, that the 


„ K $4 


of the nation 35 they ates loudly for more 
changes, and ſtronger efforts; and demanded 
the puniſhment of part, and the diſmiſſion of 
the reſt, of thoſe whom they e whe: as 
e D 5 180 


"Their capernels_v was. not ratified by We 
Queen, or by Harley. The'Queen was pro- 
bably flow becauſe ſhe was afraid, and Har- 

* was flow, becauſe he was doubrful; he 
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was a Tory only by neceſſity, or for conveni- 
ence ; and when he had power in his hands, 
had no ſettled purpoſe: for which he ſhould em- 
ploy. it ; forced to gratify to a certain degree 
the Tories who ſupported him, but unwilling 
to make his reconcilement to the Whigs utter- 
ly deſperate, he correſponded at once with the 


two expectants of the Crown, and kept, as 


has been obſerved, the ſucceſſion undetermin- 
ed. Not knowing what to do, he did nothing ; ; 


and with the fate of a double-dealer, at laſt 


he loſt his power, but kept | his enemies. 


Swift ſeems to have concurred in | opinion 
with the October Club; but it was not in his 


power to quicken the tardineſs of Harley, 


whom he ſtimulated as much as he could, but 
with little effect. He that knows not whither | 
to 80, is in no haſte to move. Harley, Who 
was perhaps not quick by nature, became yet 
more ſlow by ! irreſolution ; and was content to 
hear that dilatorineſs lamented as natural, 5 
which he applauded i in | himſelf as politick. 


| Without | the Tories, however, nothing 
could be done; and as they were not to be 
gratified, they muſt be appeaſed ; and the con- 
duct of the Miniſter, if it could not be vindi- 
cated, was to be plauſibly excuſed, 4 


| = now attained the rently of his poli- 
tical importance : 7 he publiſhed (171 2) the 
Conduct 
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Conduct of the Allies, ten days before the Par- 
liament aſſembled. The purpoſe was to per- 
ſuade the nation to a peace, and never had 
any writer more ſucceſs. The people, who 
had been amuſed with bonfires and triumphal 
proceſſions, and looked with idolatry on the 
General and his friends, who, as they thought, 
had made England the arbitreſs of nations, 
were confounded between ſhame and rage, 
when they found that mines had been exhauſted, 
and millions defiroyed, to ſecure the Dutch or 
aggrandiſe the Emperor, without any advan- 
tage to ourſelves; that we had been bribing 
our neighbours to fight their own quarrel ; and 
that amongſt our enemies we might number 
our allies. | 


That is now no longer doubted, of which 
the nation was then firſt informed, that the 
war was unneceſlarily pratracted to fill the 
pockets of Marlborough; and that it would 
have been continued without end, if he could 


have continued his annual nde, But 


Swift, 1 ſuppoſe, did not yet know what he 
has ſince written, that a commiſſion was drawn 
which would have appointed him General for 


life, had it not become ineffectual by the reſo- 


lution of Lord Cowper, who refuſed the ſeal. 


Whatever is received, ſay the ſchools, is re- 


ceived in proportion to the recipient. The power 


of a political treatiſe depends much upon the 


Wo | 
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diſpoſition of the people ; the nation was then 


combuſtible, and a ſpark ſet it on fire. It is 
boaſted, that between November and January 
eleven 1 were fold; 2a great number 
at that time, when we were not yet a nation 
of readers. To its propagation certainly 1 no 
agency of power or influence was wanting. It 
furniſhed arguments for converſation, ſpeeches 
for debate, and materials for PATHANEMIATY re- 
ſolutions, 


Vet, To 9 whoever ſurveys this wonder- 
working pamphlet with cool peruſal, will con- 
feſs that its efficacy was ſupplied by the paſſi- 
ons of its readers; that it operates by the 
mere weight of facts, with very little aſſiſtance 
from the hand that produced them. 


This year (1912) he publiſhed his R delecki⸗ 
ons on the Barrier Treaty, which carries on the 
defign of his Condat of "tt the Allies, and ſhews 
how little regard 1 in that negotiation | had. been 
thewn to the intereſt « of England, and how 


much of the conquered e bad been, de- 5 
manded byt the Dutch, | 


Mi 2251 
This was followed by et. on 1 the YO 
of Sarum s Introdufti on to his third} Vo, olume of 1 the 


Hiſtory of the Reformation ; 'a pamphlet which 
Burnet publiſhed as an alarm, to warn the na- 


tion of the approach of Popery. Swift, who 


nd 0 to. have diſiked bY Biſhop with ſome- 4 
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thing 
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thing more than political averſion, treats him 


like one whom he is glad of an been 
to inſult. | 


Swift, being now. | the declared SE nd 
| ſuppoſed confidant of the Tory Miniſtry, was 
treated by all that depended on the Court with 
the reſpect which dependents know how to 
pay. He ſoon began to feel part of the miſe- 
ry of. greatneſs ; he that could ſay he knew 

him, conſidered: himſelf as having fortune in 
his power. Commiſſions, ſolicitations, re- 


monſtrances, crouded about him; he was ex- 


pected to do eyery man's buſineſs, to procure 
employment for one, and to retain it 
for another. In aſſiſting thoſe who addreſſed 
him, he repreſents himſelf as ſufficiently dili- 
gent; and deſires to have others believe, what 
he probably believed himſelf, that by his in- 
terpoſition many Whigs of merit, and among 


them Addiſon and Congreve, were continued 


in their places. But every man of known in- 
fluence has ſo many petitions which he cannot 
grant, that he muſt neceſſarily offend more 
than he gratifies, as the preference given to 


one affords. all the reſt a reaſon for complaint. 


When I give away 4 place e, ſaid Lewis. XIV. I 
en ed, and one ungrateful | 


$5 64.7% 
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Much has, — fad of, the equality and in- 
dependence ch he -preſerved in his. conver- 
ſation with the Miniſters, of 1 the franknels of 


HEN "his 
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his remonſtrances, and the familiarity of his 
friendſhip. In accounts of this kind a few 
ſingle incidents are ſet againſt the general te- 
nour of behaviour. No man, however, can 
pay a more ſervile tribute to the Great, than 
by ſuffering his liberty in their preſence to ag- 
grandize him in his own eſteem. Between 
different ranks of the community there is ne- 
ceſſarily ſome diſtance: he who is called by his 
ſaperior to paſs the interval, may very proper- 
ly accept the invitation; but petulance and 
obtruſion are rarely produced by magnanimity; 
nor have often any nobler cauſe than the pride 
of importance, and the malice of inferiority. 
He who knows himſelf neceſſary may ſet, while 
that neceſlity laſts, a high value upon herſelf ; A. 
as, in a lower condition, a ſervant eminently 
ſkilful may be ſaucy ; but he is ſaucy only 
becauſe he is ſervile. Swift appears to have 
preſerved the kindneſs of thoſe that wanted 
him no longer; and therefore it muſt be al- 
lowed, that the childiſh freedom, to which he 
ſeems enough inclined, was eee by 


_ _ e 


vii — has TR likewiſe men- 
tioned ; a ſtrain of heroiſm, which would have 
a in his condition romantick and ſuperflu- 
; Eccleſiaſtical benefices, when they be- | 
come vacant, muſt. be given away the . | 
friends of Power may, if there be no inherent 


diſqualification, reaſonably expect them. Swift 
accept. 
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accepted (1713) the deanery of St. Patrick, 

the beſt preferment that his friends could ven- 
ture to give him. That Miniſtry was in a 
great degree ſupported by the Clergy, who were 
not yet reconciled to the author of the Tale of 
a Tub, and would not without much diſcontent 


and indignation have borne to ſee him inſtalled 
in an 1 een Cathedral. 


le refuſed, indeed, fifty — from Lord 
Oxford; but he accepted afterwards a draught 
of a thouſand upon the Exchequer, which 
was intercepted by the Queen's death, and 
which he reſigned, as he ſays himſelf, multa 


n with many a 3 


In the midſt of his power and his politicks, 
he kept a journal of his viſits, his walks, his 
interviews with Miniſters, and quarrels with 
his ſervant, and tranſmitted it to Mrs. John- 
ſon and Mrs. Dingley, to whom he knew that 
whatever befel him was intereſting, and to 
whom no accounts could be too minute. Whe- 
ther thefe diurnal trifles were properly expoſed 
to eyes which had never received any pleaſure 
from 'the preſence of the Dean, may be rea- 
| ſonably doubted: they have, however, ſome 
odd attraction; the reader, finding frequent 
mention of names'which he has been uſed to 
conſider as important, goes on in hope of in- 
formation; and, as there is nothing to fa- 
tigue attention, if he is diſappointed he can 


hardly 
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hardly complain. It is eaſy to peiceive, from 
every page, that though ambition preſſed Swift. 
into a life of buſtle, the wiſh was always re- 
turning for a life of eaſe,  _ 


He went to take poſſeſſon af his deanery, as 
foon as he had obtained it ; but he was nat 
ſuffered to ſtay in Ireland more than a fort- 
night before he was recalled to England, that 
he might reconcile Lord Oxford and Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, who began to look on ane another 
with malevolence, which every day increaſed, 
and which Bolingbroke e to kun in 
his laſt years. 5770 


Swift contrived an interview, from which 
they both departed diſcontented: he procured 
a ſecond, which only convinced him that the 
feud was irreconcilable; he told them his opi- 
nion, that all was loſt. This denunciation 
was contradicted by Oxford, but ure 
Wins (hat he was Tights! 1 Ns 


n this violent Gdenten had ſhattered 

; the Miniſtry, Swift had ppbliſhed, in the be- 
ginning of the year (1714) The Publich Spirit 
of the Whigs, in anſwer ta The Crifis, a pamphlet 
for which Steele was expelled from the Houſe of 
Commons. Swift was, ngw ſo far alienated 
from Steele as to, think him no longer entitled to 
decency,, and therefore threats him ſometimes, 


| Wi content ſometimes with Area. 
n 
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In this pamphlet the Scots were mentioned 
in terms ſo provoking to that irritable nation, 
that, reſolving not to be offended with impunity, 
the Scotch Lords in a body demanded an audi- 
ence of the Queen, and ſolicited reparation. 
A proclamation was iſſued, in which three 
hundred pounds was offered for diſcovery of 
the author. From this ſtorm he was, as he 
relates; ſecured by a a fei gt; of what kind, or 
by w whoſe prudence, is not known; and ſuch 
was the ihcreaſe of his reputation, that the 


Scottiſh Nation enen . War! he ud won 
er ee OO to {33x 
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4 ed 10 Eovnlidatton to! aa Whigs, 
that his familiarity with the Miniſters was ela- 
moured at in Parliament, particularly: by two 


men, afterwards of great note, e and 
Walpole. : 


EEE 80C0 1112 sven 113d gt 3 10 Hof gd rp 
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his is importance and his deſigns were now / at an 
end; and ſeeing his ſervices-at laſt. uſeleſs, he 
retired” about” June (#7 4)- into Berkſhire, 
where, iti the houſe of a friend, he wrote 
what was then ſuppreſſed, but has ſince appear- 
ed under the title of e fee on the preſent 
IE Cn 3 20 230) Sat St bite iter 
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| While he Was Wadde ue e rotivernent for | 
events which time or chance might bring to 
paſs, the death of the "Queen broke down! at 
once 
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once the whole ſyſtem of Tory Politicks; and 


nothing remained but to withdraw from the 
implacability of triumphant Whiggiſm, and 
n * in N Br 8 

Thes accounts of 15 reception; in oli 
3 Orrery and Dr. Delany, are ſo 
different, that the eredit of the writers, both 


undoubtedly veracious, cannot be ſaved but 


by ſuppoſing, what I think is trae, that they 
ſpeak of different times. When Delany ſays 
that he was received with kindneſs — re- 
ſpect, he means for the firſt fortnight, when 
he came to take legal poſſeſſion; and when 


| Lord Orrery- tells that he was pelted by the 


„ he is to be underſtood; of the time 
n after . in 115 nen a 
nn "t hg, 5180 1 Hl rn 


The Archbiſhop of Dublin gave ale at a 
ſome diſturbance in the exerciſe of his juriſdic- 


tion; but ĩt was ſoon diſcovered, that between 


prudence and integrity he was ſeldom in the 
wrong; and that, when he was right, his 
n _ yield to oppoſition Sion 
28 e WEST 7117 +5 21 ect Ares 
g fo lately quitted. the ele 1505 a I 
party and the intrigues of a court, they ſtill 


kept his thoughts in agitation, as the ſea fluc- 


tuates a while hen the ſtorm has ceaſed, He 
therefore filled his hours with ſome hiſtorical 
attempts, relating to the * of the Miniſ⸗ 


S310 f ters 
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ters and the Condułt of the Miniſtry. He like- 


wiſe is ſaid to have written a Hiſtory of the 
Four laſt Years of Qyeen Anne, which he be- 
gan in her life-time, and afterwards la- 
boured with great attention, but never pub- 
liſhed. It was after his death in the hands 
of Lord Orrery and Dr. King. A book 


#3 & 3 


under that title was publiſhed, with Swift's 


name, by Dr. Lucas; of which I can only 
ſay, that it ſeemed by no means to correſpond 


with the notions that I had formed of it, 
from Aa converſation. which I once heard be- 


19m the Earl A | Pager and old Mr. "ol 


- Swift, now a * bis vill, com- 
eee for life, and was to contrive 
how he might be beſt accommodated in a coun- 
try where he conſidered himſelf as in a ſtate 
of exile. It ſeems that his firſt recourſe was 
to piety. The thoughts of death ruſhed upon 
him, at this time, with ſuch inceſſant im- 
portunity, that they took poſſeſſion of his 


mind when. he firſt waked for many FATS to- 
* 


He opened his houſe 8 a kid table t two 
days a week, and found his entertainments 
gradually frequented by more and more viſi- 
tants of learning among the men, and of ele- 
gance among the women. Mrs. Johnſon had 
left the country, and lived in lodgings not far 

from the deanery. On his publick days ſhe 


regulated 


| 
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regulated the table, but always . at it 
as a args? prong like other rice $3.14 64 © 
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On iner a5 be ob ditied; at a i Rake 


| price, with Mr. Worral, a clergyman of his 


cathedral, whoſe houſe was recommended by 
the peculiar neatneſs aid pleaſantry of his 
wife. To this frugal mode of wing, he was 
firſt diſpoſed by care to pay ſome debts which 


he had contracted; and he continued it for the 


pleafure of accumulating money. His avarice, 
however, was. not ſuffered to obſtruct the 
claims of his dignity; he was ſerved in plate, 

and uſed to ſay that he was the pooreſt gentle- 
man in Ireland that eat upon phone, and the 
fiebeſt that ved — gebachs 1! bonne 
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abt le ſpent the ATR and how 
be employed bis hours of ftudy, has beer en- 
Gürred with Hopelefs curibſtty. For "who 
can give an account of another's ſtudies? Swift 
Was ade likely to admit any to his privacies, 
6f to impatt a minute Sebi of his buſiticſs 


or his leifure. ü 3 


Sort File (5716) in mY ftly:ninth year, 
he was privately married to Mrs. Johnſon by 
Dt. Alte, Binop of Clogher, as Dr. Madden 
told me, in tlie garden. The marriage made 
flo change in their mode of life; they lived in 


different houſes; A's before; nor did ſhe ever 


lodge i in the deanery but when Swift was ſeized. 
with 


with a fit of giddineſs. © It would be difficult,” 
ſays Lord Orrery, ** to prove that they were 
© ever afterwards together without a third per- 
« fan,” 


The Dean of St. Patrick's lived in a private 
manner, known. and regarded only by his 
friends, till, about the year 1720, he, by a 
pamphlet, recommended to the Iriſh the uſe, 
and conſequently the improvement, of their 
manufacture. For a man to uſe the produc- 
tions of his own labour is ſurely a natural 
Tight, and to like beſt what he makes himſelf 
is a natural paſſion, But to excite this paſſion, 
and enforce this right, appeared ſo criminal 
to thoſe who had an intereſt in the Engliſh 
trade, that the printer was impriſoned ; and, 
as Hawkeſworth juſtly obſerves, the attention 
of the publick being by this outrageous reſent- 
ment turned upon the propoſal, the author 
was by conſequence made popular. 


In 1723 died Mrs. Van Homrigh, a woman 
made unhappy by her admiration of wit, and 
ignominiouſly diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Vaneſſa, whoſe conduct has been already ſuffi- 
ciently diſcuſſed, and whoſe hiſtory is too 
well known to be minutely repeated. She was 
a young woman fond of literature, whom 
Diecanus the Dean, called Cadenus by tranſpo- 

ſition of the letters, took pleaſure in directing 
and inſtructing; till, from being proud of 
Vol. II. ä his 
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his praiſe, ſhe grew fond of his perſon. Swift 
was then about forty-ſeven, at an age when 
vanity is ſtrongly excited by the amorous at- 
tention of a young woman. If it be ſaid that 
Swift ſhould have checked a paſſion which he 
never meant to gratify, recourſe muſt be had 
to that extenuation which he ſo much deſpiſed, 
men are but men: perhaps however he did not 
at firſt know his own mind, and, as he repre- 
| ſents himſelf, was undetermined. For his ad- 

miſſion of her courtſhip, and his indulgence 
of her hopes after his marriage to Stella, no 
other honeſt plea can be found, than that he 

delayed a diſagreeable diſcovery from time to 
time, dreading the immediate burſt of diſtreſs, 
and watching for a favourable moment. She 
thought herſelf neglected, and died of diſap- 
pointment; having ordered by her will the 
poem to be publiſhed, in which Cadenus had 
proclaimed her excellence, and confeſſed his 


love. The effect of the publication 1 is thus re- 
lated oy Delany. 


© I have good reaſon to believe, that they 
both were greatly ſhocked and diſtreſſed 
* (though it may be differently) upon this oc- 
* caſion. The Dean made a tour to the South 
© of Ireland, for about two months, at this time, 
te to diſſipate his thoughts, and give place to 
* obloquy. And Stella retired (upon the earn- 
eſt invitation of the owner) to the houſe of 
ec a chearful, generous, good-natured friend 

1 | 08 * of | 


* of the Dean's, whom ſhe alſo much loved 
and honoured. There my informer often 
e ſaw her; and, I have reaſon to believe, uſed 
e his utmoſt endeavours to relieve, ſupport, 
« and amuſe her, in this ſad ſituation. 


One little incident he told me of, on that 
% occaſion, I think 1 ſhall never forget. As 
* her friend was an hoſpitable, open-hearted 
* man, well-beloved and largely acquainted, it 
** happened one day that ſome gentlemen dropt 
te in to dinner, who were ſtrangers to Stella's 
* ſituation; and as the poem of Cadenus and 
* Vaneſſa was then the general topic of conver- 
** ſation, one of them ſaid, * Surely that Va- 
** neſla muſt be an extraordinary woman, that 
could inſpire the Dean to write ſo finely 
* upon her. Mrs. Johnſon ſmiled, and an- 
* ſwered, that ſhe thought that pvint not 


e quite ſo clear; for it was well known the 


** Dean could write finely upon a broomſtick.” 


The great acquiſition of eſteem and influ- 
ence was made by the Drapier's Letters in 1724- 
One Wood of Wolverhampton - in Stafford- 
ſhire, a man enterpriſing and rapacious, had, 


as is ſaid, by a preſent to the Dutcheſs of 


Munſter, obtained 4 patent empowering him 
to coin one hundred and eighty thouſand 
pounds of half-pence and farthings for the 
kingdom of Ireland, in which there was a ve- 
ry inconvenient and embarraſſing ſcarcity of 

; Hu 2: re copper 
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copper coin; ſo that it was poſſible to run in 
debt upon the eredit of a piece of money. 
The cook or keeper of an alehouſe could not 
refuſe to ſupply a man that had ſilver in his 


hand, and the buyer would not leave his mo- 
ney without change. 


The project was therefore plauſible. The 
ſcarcity; which was already great, Wood took 
care to make greater, by agents who gathered 


up the old half-pence; and was about to turn 
his braſs into gold, by pouring his treaſures 


of his new mint upon Ireland, when Swift, 
finding that the metal was debaſed to an enor- 
mous degree, wrote Letters, under the name 
of M. B. Drapier, to ſhew the folly of re- 
ceiving, and the miſchief that muſt enſue, 
by giving gold and ſilver for coin worth per- 
haps not a third part of its nominal value. 


The nation was alarmed ; the new coin was 
univerſally refuſed: but the governors of Ire- 
land conſidered reſiſtance to the King's patent 
as highly criminal; and one Whitſhed, then 


Chief juſtice, who had tried the printer of the 
former pamphlet, and ſent out the Jury nine 


times, till by clamour and menaces they were 


frighted into a ſpecial verdict, now preſented 
the Drapier, but could not prevail on the 
een Jury to find the bill. 


Lord Carteret and the Privy Council pub- 
. liſned 
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liſhed a proclamation, offering three hundred 
pounds for diſcovering the author of the Fourth 
Letter. Swift had concealed himſelf from his 
printers, and truſted only his butler, who 
tranſcribed the paper. The man, immediate- 
ly after the appearance of the proclamation, 
ſtrolled from the houſe, and ſaid out all 
night and part of the next day. There was 
reaſon enough to fear that he had betrayed his 


maſter for the reward; but he came home, 


and the Dean ordered him to put off his livery, 
and leave the houſe ; for,“ ſays he, I know 
<* that my life is in your power, and I will not 
* bear, out of fear, either your inſolence or 
e negligence.” The man excuſed his fault 
with great ſubmiſſion, and begged that he might 
be confined in the houſe while it was in his 
power to endanger his maſter; but the Dean 
_ reſolutely turned him out, without taking far- 
ther notice of him, till the term of informa- 
tion had expired, and then received him again. 
Soon afterwards he ordered him and the reſt 
of the ſervants into his preſence, without tell- 
ing his intentions, and bade them take notice 
that their fellow-ſervant was no longer Robert 
the butler ; but that his integrity had made 
him Mr. Blakeney, verger of St. Patrick's; an 


officer, whoſe income was between thirty and 


forty pounds a year, but he ſtill continued for 
ſome years to ſerve his old maſter as his butler , 


Smile was known from this time by the ap- 
| pellation 
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pellation of The Dean. He was honoured by 

the populace as the champion, patron, and 
inſtructer of Ireland; and gained ſuch power 
as, conſidered both in its extent and durati- 
on, ſcarcely any man has ever enjoyed with- 
out greater wealth or higher ſtation. 


| He was from this! important year the oracle 
of the traders, and the idol of the rabble, and 
by conſequence was feared and courted by all 
to whom the kindneſs of the traders or the po- 
pulace was. neceſſary, The Drapier was a 


ſign; the Drapier was a health; and which 


way ſoever the eye or the ear was turned, 
ſome tokens were found of the nation's grati- 
tude to the Drapier. 


The benefit was indeed great; he had reſcu- . 
ed Ireland from a very oppreſſive and predato- 
ry invaſion; and the popularity which he had 
gained he was diligent to keep, by appearing 
forward and zealous on every occaſion where 
the publick intereſt was ſuppoſed to be involv- 
ed. Nor did he much ſeruple to boaſt his in- 
fluence; for when, upon ſome attempts to re- 
gulate the coin, Archbiſhop Boulter, then one 
of the Juſtices, accuſed him of exaſperating 
the people, he exculpated himſelf by ſaying, 
*.If I had lifted up my finger they would have 
** torn you to Pieces. 


But the pleaſure of popularity was ſoon in- 
terrupted 
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terrupted by domeſtick miſery. Mrs. Johnſon, 
whoſe converſation was to him the great ſoft- 
ner of the ills of life, began in the year of the 
Drapier's triumph to decline; and two years 
afterwards was ſo waſted with ſickneſs, that 
her recovery was conſidered as hopeleſs, 


Swift was then in England, and had been 
invited by Lord Bolingbroke to paſs the win- 
ter with him in France; but this call of ca- 
lamity haſtened him to Ireland, where perhaps 
his preſence contributed to reſtore her to im- 
l and tottering health. 


He was now ſo 3 at eaſe, that (1727) 


he returned to England; where he collected 


three volumes of Miſcellanies in conjunction 


with Pope, who prefixed a querulous and apo- 
logetical Preface. 


This important year ſent likewiſe into the 
world Gu/liver's Travels, a production ſo new 


and ſtrange, that it filled the reader with a 


mingled emotion of merriment and amaze- 
ment. It was received with ſuch avidity, that 
the price of the firſt edition was raiſed before 
a ſecond could be made ; it was read by the 
high and the low, the learned and illiterate. 
Criticiſm was for a while loſt in wonder ; no 
rules of judgement were applied to a hook 
written in open defiance of truth and regula- 
rity. But when diſtinctions came to be made, 


the 
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the part -which -gave leaſt pleaſure was that 
which deſcribes the Flying Iſland, and that 
which gave moſt diſguſt muſt be the Oy we 
the Houyhnhnms. 


While Swift was enjoying the reputation of 

his new work, the news of the King's death 
arrived; and he kiſſed the hands of the new 
| mag: and Queen threp days ring war ae 


Bj the Queen, tha ſhe was Princeſs, he 

had been treated with ſome diſtinction, and 
was well received by her in her cxattaridin ; 3 
but whether ſhe gave hopes which ſne never 
took care to ſatisfy, or he formed expectati- 
ons which ſne never meant to raiſe, the event 
was, that he always afterwards thought on her 
with malevolence, and particularly charged 
her with breaking her promiſe of ſome medals 
which ſhe engaged to ſend him. 


I know not whether ſhe had not, in her 
turn, ſome reaſon for complaint. A Letter 
was ſent her, not ſo much entreating as re- 
quiring her patronage of Mrs. Barber, an in- 
genious Iriſhwoman, who was then begging 
ſubſcriptions for her poems. To this Letter 
was ſubſcribed the name of Swift, and it has 
all the appearances of his diction and ſenti- 
ments ; but it was not written in his hand, 
and had ſome little improprieties. When he 
was as charged with this Letter, he laid hold of 

8 the 
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the inaccuracies, and urged the improbability 
of the accuſation; but never de nied it: he 
ſhuffles between cowardice and veracity, and 


talks big when he ſays nothing. 


He ſeemed deſirous enough of recommenc- 
ing courtier, and endeavoured to gain the 
kindneſs of Mrs. Howard, remembering what 
Mrs. Maſham had performed in former times ; 
but his flatteries were, hike thoſe of the other 
wits, unſucceſsful; the Lady either wanted 
power, or had no ait of poetical 1 immor- 
tality. 


He was ſeized not long afterwards by a fit 
of giddineſs, and again heard of the ſickneſs 

and danger of Mrs. Johnſon. He then left 
the houſe of Pope, as it ſeems, with very little 
ceremony, finding that wo fick friends cannot 
live together ; and did not write to him till he 
found himſelf at Cheſter. 


He returned to a home of ſorrow : poor 
Stella was finking into the grave, and, after a 
lapguiſhing delay of about two months, died 
in her forty-fourth year, on January 28, 1728. 
How much he wiſhed her life, his papers tell 
us; nor can it be doubted that he dreaded 
the death of her whom he loved moſt, aggra- 
vated by the conſciouſneſs that himſelf had haſ- 
tened it. 

Beauty | 
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Beauty and the power of pleaſing, the great- 
eſt external advantages that woman can de- 
fire or poſſeſs, were fat al to the unfortunate 


Stella. The man whom ſhe had the misfor- 


tune to love was, as Delany obſerves, fond of 
fingularity, and defirous to make a mode of 
happineſs for himſelf, out of the general 
courſe of things and order of Providence. 
From the time of her arrival in Ireland he 
ſeems reſolved to keep her in his power, and 
therefore hindered a match ſufficiently advan- 
tageous, by accumulating unreaſonable de- 
mands, and preſcribing conditions that could 


not be performed. While ſhe was at her own 


diſpoſal he did not conſider his poſſeſſion as 
ſecure; reſentment, ambition, or caprice, 
might ſeparate them ; he was therefore re- 
ſolved to make aſſurance double ſure, and to ap- 


propriate her by a private marriage, to which 


he had annexed the expectation of all the plea- 
ſures of perfect friendſhip, without the unea- 
ſineſs of conjugal reſtraint. But with this 
ſtate poor Stella was not ſatisfied ; ſhe never 


Was treated as a wife, and to the world ſhe 


had the appearance of a miſtreſs. She lived 


ſullenly on, in hope that in time he would 


own and receive her; but the time did not 
come till the change of his manners and depra- 
vation of his mind made her tell him, when 
he offered to acknowledge her, that it was 
too late. She then gave up herſelf to ſorrowful 
reſentment, and died by the tyranny of him by 


whom 
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whom ſhe was in the higheſt degree loved and 
honoured. 


What were her claims to this excentrick 
tenderneſs, by which the laws of Nature 
were violated to retain her, curiofity will en- 
quire ; but how ſhall it be gratified? Swift was 
a lover; his teſtimony may be ſuſpected. De- 
lany and the Iriſh ſaw with Swift's eyes, and 


therefore add little confirmation. That ſhe 


was virtuous, beautiful, and elegant, in a very 
high degree, ſuch: admiration from ſuch a lo- 
ver makes it very probable; but ſhe had not 
much literature, for ſhe could not ſpell her 
own language; and of her wit, ſo loudly vaunt- 
ed, the ſmart ſayings which Swift has collect- 
ed afford no ſplendid ſpecimen. 


The reader of Swift's Letter 10 a : Lady on her 
Marriage, may be allowed to doubt whether 
his opinion of female excellence ought implicit- 
ly to be admitted ; for if his general thoughts 
on women were ſuch as he exhibits, a very 
little ſenſe in a Lady would enrapture, and a very 
little virtue would aſtoniſn him. Stella's ſu- 
premacy, therefore, was perhaps only focal ; 
ſhe 1 was great, becauſe her aſſociates were little. 


In ſome Renterke lately publiſhed on the 
Life of Swift, this marriage is mentioned as 
fabulous, or doubtful ; but, alas! poor Stella, 
as Dr. Madden told me, related her melancho- 
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ly ſtory to Dr. Sheridan, when he attended her 
as a clergyman to prepare her for death ; and 
Delany tells it not with doubt, but only with 


regret. Swift never mentioned her without a 
ſigh. 


The reſt of his life was ſpent in Ireland, in 
a country to which not even power almoſt deſ- 
potick, nor flattery almoſt idolatrous, could 
reconcile him. He ſometimes wiſhed to viſit 
England, but always found ſome reaſon of de- 
lay. He tells Pope, in the decline of life, that 
he hopes once more to ſee him; but if not, ſays 
he, we muſt part, as all human beings have parted. 


After the death of Stella, his benevolence 
was contracted, and his ſeverity exaſperated ; 
he drove his acquaintance from his table, and 
wondered why he was deſerted. But he con- 
tinued his attention to the publick, and wrote 
from time to time ſuch directions, admoniti- 
ons, or cenſures, as the various exigency of 
affairs, in his opinion, made proper ; and 
nothing fell from his pen in vain, 


In a ſhort poem on the Preſbyterians, whom 
he always regarded with deteſtation, he beſtow- 
ed one ſtricture upon Betteſworth, a lawyer 
eminent for his inſolence to the clergy, which, 
from very conſiderable reputation, brought 
him into immediate and univerſal contempt. 
| Betteſworth, enraged at his dif grace and loſs, 

: went 
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went to Swift, and demanded whether he was 
the author of that poem. Mr. Betteſworth,“ 
anſwered he, I was in my youth acquaint- 
* ed with great lawyers, who, knowing my 
te diſpoſition to ſatire, adviſed me, that, if 
e any ſcoundrel or blockhead whom I had 
e lampooned ſhould aſk, Are you the author of 
* this paper, I ſhould tell him that I was not 
te the author; and therefore I tell you, Mr. 


e Betteſworth, that I am not the author of 
e theſe lines.“ 


Betteſworth was ſo little ſatisfied with this 
account, that he publickly profeſſed his reſo- 
lution of a violent and corporal revenge ; but 
the inhabitants of St. Patrick's diſtrit embodi- 
ed themſelves in the Dean's defence ; and 
Betteſworth declared in Parliament, that Swift 
had deprived him of twelve hundred pounds a 
year. | 


Swift was popular a while by another mode 
of beneficence. He ſet aſide ſome hundreds to 
be lent in ſmall ſums to the poor, from five 
ſhillings, I think, to five pounds. He took 
no intereſt, and only required that, at repay- 
ment, a ſmall fee ſhould be given to the ac- 
comptant; but he required that the day of 
promiſed payment ſhould be exactly kept. A 
ſevere and punctilious temper is ill qualified 
for tranſactions with the poor; the day was 
often broken, and the loan was not repaid. 

| This 
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This might have been eaſily foreſeen ; but for 
this Swift had made no proviſion of patience 
or pity. He ordered his debtors to be ſued. 
A ſevere creditor has no popular character ; 
what then was likely to be ſaid of him who em- 
ploys the catchpoll under the appearance of 
charity ? The clamour againſt him was loud, 
and the reſentment of the populace outrageous ; | 
he was therefore forced to drop his ſcheme, and 
own the folly of expecting punctuality from 
the poor. 


His aſperity continually increaſing, con- 
demned him to ſolitude ; and his reſentment 
of ſolitude ſharpened his aſperity. He was 
not, however, totally deſerted : ſome men of 
learning, and ſome women of elegance, of- 
ten viſited him; and he wrote from time to 
time either verſe or proſe ; of his verſes he 
willingly gave copies, and is ſuppoſed to have 
felt no diſcontent when he ſaw them printed. 
His favourite maxim was vive la bagatelle ; he 
thought trifles a neceſlary part of life, and 
perhaps found them neceſſary. to himſelf. It 
ſeems impoſſible to him to be idle, and his 
diſorder made it difficult or dangerous to be long 
ſeriouſly ſtudious, or laboriouſly diligent. The 
love of eaſe 1s always gaining upon age, and 
he had one temptation to petty amuſements 
peculiar to himſelf ; whatever he did, he was 
ſure to hear applauded ; and ſuch was his pre- 


dominance over all that approached, - that all 
| | 1 95 their 
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their applauſes were probably fincere. He that 
is much flattered, ſoon learns to flatter him- 
ſelf : we are commonly taught our duty by fear 
or ſhame, and how can they act upon the man 
who hears nothing but his own praiſes ? 


As his years increaſed, his fits of giddinefs 
and deafneſs grew more frequent, and his 
deafneſs made converſation difficult ; they 
grew likewiſe more ſevere, till in 1736, as he 
was writing a poem called The Legion Club, he 
was ſeized with a fit ſo painful, and fo long 
continued, that he never after thought it pro- 
per to attempt any work of thought or labour. 


He was always careful of his money, and 
was therefore no liberal entertainer ; but was 
leſs frugal of his wine than of his meat. 
When his friends of either ſex came to him, 
in expectation of a dinner, his cuſtom was 
to give every one a ſhilling, that they might 
pleaſe themſelves with their proviſion. At laſt 
his avarice grew too powerful for his kindneſs ; 
he would refuſe a bottle of wine, and in Ire- 
land no man viſits where he cannot drink, 


Having thus excluded converſation, and 
deſiſted from ſtudy, he had neither buſineſs 
nor amuſement ; for having, by ſome ridicu- 
Jous reſolution or mad vow, determined never 
to wear ſpectacles, he could make little uſe of 
books in his later years: his ideas, therefore, 
being neither renovated by diſcourſe nor in- 


creaſed 
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creaſed by reading, wore gradually away, and 
left his mind vacant to the vexations of the 


hour, till at laſt his anger was ee into 
madneſs. 


He however permitted one wank to be pub- 
liſhed, which had been the production of for- 
mer years; Polite Converſation, which ap- 
peared in 1738. The Directions for Servants 
was printed ſoon after his death. Theſe two 
performances ſhew a mind inceſſantly atten- 
tive, and, when it was not employed upon 
great things, buſy with minute occurrences. 
It 1s apparent that he muſt have had the habit 
of noting whatever he obſerved ; for ſuch 
a number of particulars could never have been 
aſſembled by the power of recollection. 


He grew more violent; and his mental 
powers declined till (1741) it was found ne- 
cebſſary that legal guardians ſhould be appoint- 
ed of his perſon and fortune. He now loſt 
diſtinction. His madneſs was compounded of 
rage and fatuity. The laſt face that he knew 
was that of Mrs. Whiteway, and her he ceaſed 
to know in alittle time. His meat was brought 
him cut into mouthfuls ; but he would never 
touch it while the ſervant ſtaid, and at laſt, 
after it had ſtood perhaps an hour,. would eat 
it walking ; for he continued his old habit, 
and was on his feet ten hours a-day. 


Next 
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Next year (1742) he had an inflammation 

in his left eye, which ſwelled it to the ſize of 

an egg, with boils in other parts; he was 

kept long waking with the pain, and was not 

eaſily reſtrained by five attendants from tearing 
out his * - 


| The tumour at laſt ſubſided ; anda ſhort 3 in- 
terval of reaſon enſuing, in which he knew his 
phyſician and his family, gave hopes of his 
recovery; but in a few days he ſunk into le- 
thargick ſtupidity, motionleſs, heedleſs, and 
ſpeechleſs. But it is ſaid, that, after a year 
of total ſilence, when his houſekeeper, on the 
Zoth of November, told him that the uſual | 
bonfires and illuminations were preparing to | 
celebrate his birthday, he*anſwered, I is all | 
folly ; they had better let it alone. | 


It is remembered that he afterwards ſpoke 
now and then, or gave ſome intimation of a 
meaning; but at laſt ſunk into perfect ſilence, 
which continued till about the end of October 
1744, when, in his ſeventy-eighth year, on 

expir ed without a ſtruggle. 


8 


WHEN Swift is conſidered as ati author, 
it is juſt to eſtimate his powers by their effects. 
In the reign of Queen Anne he turned the 
ſtream of popularity againſt the Whigs, and 
muſt be confeſſed to have dictated for a time 

.. | =_— 
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the political opinions of the Engliſh nation. 


In the fucceeding reign he delivered Ireland 
'from plunder and oppreſſion ; and ſhewed 
that wit, confederated with truth, had ſuch 
force as authority was unable to refiſt. He 
faid truly of himſelf, that Ireland was his deb- 
for. It was from the time when he firſt began 
to patronize the Iriſh, that they may date their 
Tiches and profperity. He taught them firſt to 
know their own intereft, their weight, and 


their ſtrength, and gave them ſpirit to aſſert 


that equality with their fellow - ſubjects to which 
they have ever ſince been making vigorous ad- 
vances, and to claim thoſe rights which they 
have at laſt eſtabliſhed. Nor can they be 
charged with ingratitude to their benefactor ; 


for they reverenced him as a een and | 


obeyed him as a dictator. 


a tis works, he has given very different 


W both of ſentiment and expreſſion. 


His Tale of a Tub has little reſemblance to his 


other pieces. It exhibits a vehemence and ra- 
pidity of mind, a copiouſneſs of images, and 
vivacity of diction, ſuch as he afterwards ne- 
ver poſſeſſed, or never exerted. It is of a mode 
ſo diſtinct and peculiar, that it muſt be conſi- 


dered by itſelf; what is true of that, is not 


true of any thing elſe which he has written. 


In his other Works is found an equable te- 


nour of eaſy language, which _— trickles 
. than 
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than flows. His delight was in ſimplicity. 


That he has in his works no metaphor, as has 
been ſaid, is not true; but his few meta- 
phors ſeem to be 8 rather by neceſſity 


than choice. He ſtudied purity ; and though 


perhaps all his ſtructures are not exact, yet it 
is not often that ſoleciſms can be found; and 


whoever depends on his authority may gene- 


rally conclude himſelf ſafe. His ſentences are 
never too much dilated or contracted ; and it 


will not be eaſy to find any embarraſſment in 


the complication of his clauſes, any in conſe- 


quence in his connections, or abruptneſs in his 


tranſitions. 


His ſtyle was well ſuited to his thoughts; 
which are never ſubtiliſed by nice diſquiſitions, 


decorated by ſparkling conceits, elevated by 


ambitious ſentences, or variegated by far-ſought 
learning. He pays no court to the paſſions ; 
he excites neither ſurprize nor admiration z 
he always underſtands himſelf, and his reader 
always underſtands-him : the peruſer of Swift 


wants little previous knowledge; it will be 


ſufficient that he is acquainted with common 
words and common things ; he is neither re- 


quired to mount elevations, nor to explore 


profundities ; his paſſage is always on a level, 
along ſolid ground, without aſperities, without 
obſtruction. 


This eaſy and ſafe conveyance of meaning 
| 112 7" 
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irt was Swift's defire to attain, and for having 


attained he certainly deſerves praiſe, though 
perhaps not the higheſt praiſe. For purpoſes 
merely didactick, when ſomething is to be told 
that was not known before, it is in the high- 


eſt degree proper, but againſt that inattention 


by which known truths are ſuffered to he ne- 


glected, it makes no proviſion ; it 133 
but does not perſuade. 


By wh political education he was aſſociated 
with the Whigs; but he deſerted them when 
they deſer ted their principles, yet without 
running into the contrary extreme; he conti- 
nued throughout his life to retain the diſpoſiti- 
on which he aſſigns to the Church. of- England. 
Man, of thinking commonly with the Whigs 
of the State, and with the Tories of the 
Church. 


He was a churchman rationally zealous; he 
deſired the proſperity and maintained the ho- 
noùr of the Clergy; of the Diſſenters he did 
not wiſh to infringe the toleration, watch he 
' oppoſed their encroachments. 


Of his duty as Dean he was very obſervant. 
He 'managed the revenaes of his church with 


exact economy; and it is faid by Delany, that 


more money was, under his direction, laid out 
in repaars than had ever been in the ſame time 


ſince 
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fince its firſt erection. Of his choir he was 
eminently careful ; and, though he neither 
loved nor underſtood muſick, took care that 
all the ſingers were well qualified, admitting 
none without the teſtimony of ſkilful judges. 


In his church he reſtored the prad ice of 
weekly communion, and diſtributed the ſacra- 
mental elements in the moſt ſolemn and de- 
vout manner with his own hand. He came 
to church every morning, preached common- 
ly in his turn, and attended the evening an- 


them, that it might not be negligently per- 
formed. 


He read the ſervice rather with a ſtrong ner- 
vous voice than in a graceful manner; his voice 
was ſharp and high-toned, rather than harmoni- 
OUS. 


He entered upon the clerical ſtate with hope 


to excel in preaching; but complained, that, 
from the time of his political controverſies, he 


could only preach pamphlets. This cenſure of 
himſelf, if judgement be made from thoſe ſer- 
mons which have been publiſhed, was unrea- 
ſonably ſevere. 


The ſuſpicions of his irreligion proceeded 
in a great meaſure from his-dread of hypocri - 
ſy ; inſtead of wiſhing to ſeem better, he de- 
lighted in 2 worſe than he was. He 
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went in London to early prayers, leſt he ſhould 
be ſeen at church; he read prayers to his ſer- 
yants every morning with ſuch dexterous ſe- 
crecy, that Dr. Delany was ſix months in his 
houſe before he knew it, He was not only 
careful to hide the good which he did, but 
willingly incurred the ſuſpicion of evil which 
he did not. He forgot what himſelf had for- 
merly aſſerted, that hypocriſy is leſs miſchiev- 
gus than open impiety. Dr. Delany, with all 


his zeal for his honour, has Juſtly condernned 


this part of his NT: 


The perſon of Swift had not many recom- 
mendations. He had a kind of muddy com- 
-plexion, which, though he waſhed himſelf 
with oriental ſcrupuloſity, did not look clear. 
He had a countenance ſour and ſevere, which 
he ſeldom ſoftened by any appearance of gaiety. 
He 419k reſiſted 207 tendency to laughter. 


To his Aunrettichs 6 was narunity rough ; 
and a man of a rigorous temper, with that 
vigilance of minute attention. which his works 
diſcover, muſt have been a maſter that few 
could bear. That he was diſpoſed to do his 
ſervants good, on important occaſions, 1s no 
great mitigation ; benefaction can be but rare, 
and tyrannick peeviſnneſs is perpetual. He 
did not ſpare the ſervants of others. Once, 
when he dined alone with the Earl of Orrery, 


be ſaid, of one that waited in the room, 
PO That 
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That man has, fince we ſat to the table, commit- 


ted fifteen faults. What the faults were, Lord 
Orrery, from whom I heard the ftory, had 
not been attentive enough to diſcover. My 
number perhaps may not be exact. 


In his economy he practiſed a peculiar and 


offenſive parſimony, without diſguiſe or apo- 


logy. The practice of ſaving being once ne- 
ceſſary, became habitual, and grew firſt ridi- 
culous, and at laſt deteſtable. But his ava- 
rice, though it might exclude pleaſure, was 
never ſuffered to encroach upon his virtue. 
He was frugal by inclination, but liberal by 
principle ; and if the purpoſe to which he de- 
ſtined his little accumulations be remembered, 
with his diſtribution of occaſional charity, it 
will perhaps appear that he only liked one 
mode of expence better than another, and 
ſaved only that he might have ſomething to 
give. He did not grow rich by injuring his 
ſucceſſors, but left both Laracor and the 
Deanery more valuable than he found them. 
With all this talk of his covetouſneſs and ge- 
neroſity, it ſhould be remembered that he was 
never rich. The revenue of his Deanery was 
not much more than ſeven hundred a year. 


His beneficence was not graced with tender- 
neſs or civility ; he relieved without pity, and 
aſſiſted without kindneſs, ſo that thoſe who 
were fed by him could hardly love him, 


He 
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He made a rule to himſelf to give but one 
piece at a time, and therefore always ſtored his 
4 ti with coins of different value. 
eee be Gd the e eee 
in a manner peculiar to himſelf, without ſuffi- 
ciently conſidering that ſingularity, as it im- 


plies a contempt of the general practice, is a 


kind of defiance which juſtly provokes the 
hoſtility of ridicule; he therefore who in- 


dulges peculiar habits is worſe * others. if 


he be not better. 


Of his humour, a ſtory told by Pope may 
afford a ſpecimen, 


* Dr, Swift has an odd, blunt way, that 


*© 1s miſtaken, by ſtrangers, for ill-nature.— - 


* Tis ſo odd, that there's no deſcribing it but 
e by facts. I'll tell you one, that firſt comes in- 
to my head. One evening, Gay and I went 
* to ſee him: you know how intimately we 
<* were all acquainted. On our coming in, 
«* Heyday, gentlemen (ſays the Doctor), what's 
* the meaning of this viſit! How came you. 
* to leave all the great Lords, that you are 
e ſo fond of, to come hither to ſee a poor 
% Dean ?”—Becauſe we would rather ſee you 


than any of them.—* Ay, any one that did 


„ not know ſo well as I do, might believe 
you. But fince you are come, I muſt get 


* Spence. 
* ſome 
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0 ſome ſapper for you, I ſuppoſe.” No, 
“Doctor, we have ſupped already. Supped 
already, that's impoſſible! why, tis not 
e eight o'clock yet. That's very ſtrange : but, 
e if you had not ſupped, I muſt have got 
© ſomething for you.—Let me ſee, what 
ce ſhould I have had? A couple of lobſters ; 
* ay, that would have done very well; two 
* ſhillings—tarts, a ſhilling : but you will 
drink a glaſs of wine with me, though you 
* ſupped ſo much before your uſual time on- 
< Iy to ſpare my pocket? - No, we had ra- 
<« ther talk with you than drink with you.— 
« « But if you had ſupped with me, as in all 
1 < reaſon you ought to have done, you muſt 
then have drunk with me.—A bottle of wine, 
„ two ſhillings—two and two is four, and 
e one is five: juſt two-and-fix-pence a- piece. 
<« There, Pope, there's half- a- crown for you, | 
ce and there's another for you, Sir; for I won't 
* ſave any thing by you, I am determined.“ 
„ This was all ſaid and done with his uſual 
e ſeriouſneſs on ſuch occaſions ; and, in ſpite 
ce of every thing we could ſay to the contrary, 
he actually obliged us to take the money.” 


In the intercourſe of familiar life, he in- 
dulged his diſpoſition to petulance and ſar- 
caſm, and thought himſelf injured if the li- 
centiouſneſs of his raillery, the freedom of his 
cenſures, or the petulance of his frolicks, was 
reſented or repreſſed.” He predominated over 

his 
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his companions with very high aſcendency, 
and probably would bear none over whom he 
could not predominate. To give him advice 
was, in the ſtile of his friend Delany, 7 ven- 
ture to ſpeak to him. This cuſtomary ſuperio. 
rity ſoon grew too delicate for truth; and 
Swift, with all his penetration, allowed him- 
ſelf to be delighted with low flattery. 


On all common occaſions, he habitually af- 
fects a ſtyle of arrogance, and dictates rather 
than perſuades. This authoritative and ma- 
giſterial language he expected to be received 

as his peculiar mode of jocularity ; but he 
apparently flattered his own arrogance by an 
aſſumed predomination, in which he was iro- 
nical only to the reſentful, and to the ſubmiſ- 
_ five ſufficiently ſerious. 


He told ſtories with great felicity, and de- 
lighted in doing what he knew himſelf to do 
well. He was therefore captivated by the re- 
ſpectful ſilence of a I liſtener, and told 


the ſame tales too often. 


He aid not, | however, PR AY the right of 
talking alone ; for it was his rule, when he had 
ſpoken a minute, to give room by a pauſe for 
any other ſpeaker. Of time, on all occaſions, 
he was an exact computer, and knew the 
minutes required to every common operation. 


* Dane 
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It may be juſtly ſuppoſed that there was in 
his converſation, what appears ſo frequently 
in his Letters, an affectation of familiarity 
with the Great, an ambition of momentary 
equality ſought and enjoyed by the neglect of 
thoſe ceremonies which cuſtom has eſtabliſhed 
as the barriers between one order of ſociety 
and another. This tranſgreſſion of regularity 
was by himſelf and his admirers termed great- 
_ neſs of ſoul. But a great mind diſdains to 
hold any thing by courteſy, and therefore 
never uſurps what a lawful claimant may take 
away. He that encroaches on another's dig- 
nity, puts himſelf in his power; he is either 
repelled with helpleſs indignity, or endured by 
clemency and condeſcenſion. 


Of Swift's general habits of thinking, if his 
Letters can be ſuppoſed to afford any evi- 
dence, he was not a man to be either loved 
or envied. He ſeems to have waſted life in 
diſcontent, by the rage of neglected pride, 
and the languiſhment of unſatisfied deſire. 
He is querulous and faſtidious, arrogant and 
malignant ; he ſcarcely ſpeaks of himſelf but 
with indignant lamentations, or of others but 
with inſolent ſuperiority when he is gay, and 
with angry contempt when he is gloomy. 
From the Letters that paſs between him and 
Pope it might be inferred that they, with Ar- 
buthnot and Gay, had engroſſed all the un- 
derſtanding and virtue of mankind, that their 
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merits filled the world; or that there was no 
hope of more. They ſhew the age involved in 


darkneſs, and ſhade the "Py with ſullen 
emulation. 


When the Queen's death drove him into 
Ireland, he might be allowed to regret for a 
time the interception of his views, the ex- 
tinction of his hopes, and his ejection from 


gay fcenes, important employment, and ſplen- 
did friendſhips ; but when time had enabled 


reaſon to prevail over vexation, the com- 
plaints, which at firft were natural, became 
ridiculous becauſe they were uſeleſs. But 
querulouſneſs was now grown habitual, and 
he cried out when he probably had ceaſed to 
feel, His reiterated wailings perſuaded Bo- 
lingbroke that he was really willing to quit 
his Deanery for an Engliſh pariſh ; and Bo- 
lingbroke procured an exchange, which was 
rejected, and Swift ſtill retained _ ba 
of f e is 


The greateſt difficulty that occurs, in ana- 
lyfing his character, is to diſcover by what de- 
pravity of intellect he took delight in revolv- 
ing ideas, from which almoſt every other 


mind ſhrinks with diſguſt. The ideas of 


pleaſure, even when criminal, may ſolicite 
the imagination ; but what has diſeaſe, defor- 
mity and filth, upon which the thoughts can 
be allured to dwell ? "Delany is willing to think 
that 
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that Swift's mind was not much tainted with 
this groſs corruption before his long viſit to, 
Pope. He does not conſider how he degrades 
his hero, by making him at fifty-nine the” 
pupil of turpitude, and liable to the malig- 
nant influence of an aſcendant mind. But the 
truth 1s, that Gulliver had deſcribed his 
Taboos before the viſit, and he that had form- 
ed thoſe images had nothing filthy to learn. 


I have here given the character of Swift as 
he exhibits himſelf to my perception; but 
now let another be heard who knew him bet- 
ter; Dr. Delany, after long acquaintance, 
deſcribes him to Lord Orrery in theſe terms : 


« My Lord, when you conſider Swift's ſin- 
<« gular, peculiar, and moſt variegated vein of 
wit, always rightly intended (although not 
ce always ſo rightly directed), delightful in 
ce many inſtances, and falutary, even where 
e it is moſt offenſive ; when you conſider his 
« ſtrict truth, his fortitude in reſiſting op- 
te preſſion and arbitrary power; his fidelity in 
« friendſhip, his ſincere love and zeal for re- 
c ligion, his uprightneſs in making right re- 
“ ſolutions, and his ſteadineſs in adhering to 
« them; his care of his church, its choir, its. 
© economy, and its income; his attention to 
ce all thoſe that preached in his cathedral, in 
ce order to their amendment in pronunciation 
<« and ſtyle; as alſo his remarkable attention 
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to the intereſt of his ſucceſſors, preferably 
eto his own preſent emoluments; invincible 
* patriotiſm, even to a country which he did 
* not love; his very various, well-deviſed, 
* well-judged, and extenſive charities, through- 
* out his life, and his whole fortune (to ſay 
* nothing of his wife's) conveyed to the ſame 
s chriſtian purpoſes at his death; charities 
from which he could enjoy no honour, ad- 
vantage, or ſatisfaction of any kind in this 
t world. When you conſider his ironical and 
t humorous, as well as his ſerious ſchemes, 
e forthe promotion of true religion and vir- 
© tue; his ſucceſs in ſoliciting for the Firſt 
Fruits and Twentieths, to the unſpeakable 
benefit of the eſtabliſhed Church of Ireland; 
and his felicity (to rate it no higher) in 
t giving occaſion to the building of fifty new 
7 churches 1 in London. 


0 All this conkidered, the character of his 
life will appear like that of his writings ; 
e they will both bear to be re-conſidered and 
t re-examined with the utmoſt attention, and 
© always diſcover new beauties and excellen- 
ciĩes upon every examination. 


I. « They will bear to be conſidered as the ſun, 

e in which the brightneſs will hide the blem- 
„ iſhes; and whenever petulant ignorance, 
pride, malice, malignity, or envy, inter- 
* poſes to cloud or ſully his fame, I will take 
cc upon 
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upon me to pronounce that the eclipſe will 
* not laſt long. 


To conclude—no man ever deſerved bet- 
© ter of any country than Swift did of his. 
« A ſteady, perſevering, inflexible friend; a 
« a wiſe, a watchful, and a faithful counſel- 
* lor, under many ſevere trials and bitter per- 
« ſecutions, to the manifeſt hazard both of 
e his liberty and fortune. 


He lived a bleſſing, he died a benefactor, 


© and his name will ever live an honour to 
hw Ireland. * | 


5 


IN the Poetical Works of Dr. Swift there 
is not much upon which the critick can ex- 


erciſe his powers. They are often humourous, 
almoſt always light, and have the qualities 
which recommend ſuch compoſitions, eaſineſs 
and gaiety. They are, for the moſt part, 
what their author intended. The dition is 
correct, the numbers are ſmooth, and the 
rhymes exact. There ſeldom occurs a hard- 
laboured expreſſion, or a redundant epithet ; 
all his verſes exemplify his own definition of 
a good ſtyle, they conſiſt of or Ts words in 
proper places, 


To 
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To d dn TER Collection into claſſes, d 
hs how ſome pieces are groſs, and ſome are | 
trifling, would be to tell the reader what he 
knows already, and to find faults of which the 
author could not be ignorant, who certainly 


wrote often not to his Joggoment, but his 
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It was Kid. in a Preface. bo one 10 the I Iriſh 
i 51 that Swift had never been known to 
take a ſingle thought from any writer, an- 
cient or modern. This is not literally true; 
but perhaps no writer can eaſily be found 
that has borrowed. ſo little, or that in all his 
excellencies and all his defects has ſo well 
maintained his claim to be conſidered as original. 


